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Art. I.— Artisans and Machinery : the Moral and Physical Condition 
of the Manufacturing Population considered with reference to Me- 
chanical Substitutes for Human Labour. By P. Gasxe.t, Esq. Sur- 
geon. London: Parker. 1836. 


Tue present condition, interests, and prospects of the hand-loom 
weavers, together with all the other industrious classes, on whose 
path steam-machinery is advancing, engage the principal consider- 
tion of the author of these pages ; and if his account of their situa- 
ation be correct, the condition and prospects of this, and, we may 
add, of the whole civilized world, is alarming in the extreme. His 
entire doctrine amounts to this—Manual labour versus Machinery, 
or the People versus the Steam-engine. He says, the time is 
rapidly approaching “ when the manufactories will be filled with ma- 
chinery, impelled by steam, so admirably constructed as to per- 
form nearly all the processes required in them; and when land 
will be tilled by the same means.” And when illustrating his 
opinions regarding the application of mechanical contrivances to 
land, he instances the use of a peculiarly constructed plough for 
hoeing potatoes, by which “ one man and one horse get through as 
much work as would, a few years ago, have required at least thirty 
labourers, and perform the task much more completely and effi- 
ciently.” Yet, notwithstanding this admitted efficiency, all such 
inventions are matter of lamentation to him, especially as much 
more mighty alterations will be given birth to, in the course of 
another century, when, he is convinced, steam-power will be em- 
ployed in almost every species of land culture. Not that he denies 
the great accumulation of wealth that has been secured by what he 
calls automatic industry. On the other hand, he fully admits the 
vast increase of our commercial resources, but maintains strenuously 
that this has been gained at too great a cost—viz. the demoral- 
ization and pauperism of the labouring classes, which will become 
still more complete and devastating, in proportion to the substitu- 
tion of mechanical to manual labour. 
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This, we say, is an alarming account and anticipation, the more 
so, since he who so earnestly utters these dark prognostications 
presents nothing like an adequate remedy to counteract the evils 
predicted. With the exception of what he says about the culture of 
waste lands, and the cottage allotment system, we have seen no 
better answers proposed to the question—What is to be done ?— 
than that great calamities must be suffered—that it is to be feared, 
an explosion will be permitted to take place, undirected by the 
guiding hand of any patriotic and sagacious spirit, and that society 
will regain a healthy and permanent tone only after a series of pain- 
ful gradations. 

Now, our opinion is, that the author has taken a very partial 
view of one of the most important subjects that can possibly inter- 
est a commercial country, and that his account of the past, the 
present, and the future, in reference to the condition of the labour- 
ing classes, is defective or exaggerated. Jor example, the manner 
in which his treatise speaks of labour, necessarily leads to a narrow 
definition—confining the term to manual exertion and toil—where- 
as some of the most profitable employments, the most anxious in- 
dustry, and the most enlightened endeavours, have consisted in 
mental study, ingenious inventions, and scientific discoveries. What 
can be more preposterous than to say that a hand-loom weaver is 
a more laborious worker than such men as Watt or Arkwright 
were? How many hundreds of thousands of artisans have the la- 
bours of such geniuses provided employment, and bread, and inde- 
pendence for? ‘lo take a less illustrious example—let us endea- 
vour to calculate how many persons the inventor of the plough for 
hoeing up potatoes, quoted by the author himself, has secured work 
for. This work consists not merely of the handicraft labour of 
smiths and carpenters. ‘The wood has occupied land, and required 
cultivation ; it has been cut down and conveyed by some means 
from the plantation or forest to the artisan’s manufactory. We 
need not trace the history of the iron portion of the materials, but 
confine ourselves to the wood ; and even here, the expanding and 
ramifying results of the invention of the implement under discus- 
sion will be found to baffle our calculations. ‘The means by which 
the tree has been transported from one place to another, perhaps 
required horse-power. ‘The horses must have been reared, fed, 
and guided ; their harness alone stretches very far beyond the cul- 
tivators of the cattle whose skins have yielded the leather. Then 
take the tools of the carpenter, and the hands and skill required in 
their manufacture ; and long before we have arrived at the hoeing 
of the potatoes, when horse-power is again employed, more per- 
sons have been brought to labour, than the same extent of ground 
ever called for, when it was cultured by the hand only—not to speak 
of the admitted superior completeness and efficiency of the work, 
which must repay several or it may be many labourers. 
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A better illustration of our views, perhaps could not be quoted, 
than the threshing machine. Our assertion is, (and every farmer 
of intelligence has confirmed the statements, whom we have ques- 
tioned on the subject), that this efficient instrument requires more 
hands and horses, to be on the farm, than where the simple but rude 
flail has alone been used. The class properly called threshers have 
suffered, hut more men are employed—more labour has been created, 
especially if we take into our account all the artisans and remote 
parties connected with the culture and the manufacture of the ma- 
terials necessary to the perfection of the machine. If the various 
persons and horses requisite to the working of a threshing machine, 
do as much work in two or three hours, as the same persons would 
accomplish during a long day, what is the consequence, but that the 
same strength will be directed, in an enlightened and profitable 
manner, to other operations connected with the farm ? The thing 
seems so clear, that we wonder how a person of reflection can for 
an instant argue, that such inventions and mechanic powers have 
diminished the amount of labour among the mass of the working 
classes. Unquestionably the channel of industry may be changed, 
but the amount of employment will be greatly increased. To come 
nearer the author’s immediate subject—is it not the fact, that 
while the hand-loom weavers have been grievously reduced, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of the steam-looms, a greater number 
of human beings have obtained employment tending to enlarge the 
human mind and increase the comforts of life than previously’? In 
our calculation, one great class must consist of seafaring characters ; 
nor can we leave out of view that national pre-eminence of which 
we are in possession, and without which our happiness as a com- 
munity would be fearfully reduced. 

But the author admits that our national pre-eminence is main- 
tained, and that m the meantime, our commercial wealth is aug- 
mented ; although, as we have endeavoured to show, he most 
groundlessly and improbably argues that this pre-eminence and 
wealth have been upheld or increased by a diminution of labour, 
merely because the hand-loom weavers have as a body been ruined. 
He joins this averment about the diminution of labour, with a still 
more important result, flowing directly, as he asserts, from mechani- 
cal inventions, viz. that the independence, the morality, and the 
happiness of the labouring and manufacturing classes have been 
already sadly deteriorated, and without some vigorous remedies, 
are ere long to be totally ruined. He is so opposed to the Utilita- 
rian doctrine in behalf of the division of labour, that were his views 
carried to their legitimate consequences, no state for men to live in 
can be so happy, as that where every family is a separate commu- 
nity, and every man a jack-of-all-trades. Sure we are, that if his ob- 
jections to a hocing plough, or a steam-eagine for the manufacture 
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of cotton fabrics be good, the happiest and most moral condition 
for our race must have been that half-barbarous one, when each 
farmer made his own plough, twisted the harness for his cattle out 
of the oziers that grew in his undrained fields, manufactured his 


own clothing, and was dependent for all his subsistence upon the 
produce of his own culture alone. 


In his first chapter, on ‘ The Moral, Social, and Physical Con- 
ditions of the Domestic Manufacturers, before and after the Appli- 
cation of Steam-power,” the author draws this parallel :— 


“ The domestic manufacturers were scattered over the entire surface 
of the country. ‘Themselves cultivators, and of simple habits and few 
wants, they rarely left their own homesteads. The yarn which they 
spun, and which was wanted by the weaver, was received or delivered, 
as the case might be, by agents, who travelled for the wholesale houses ; 
or depots were established in particular neighbourhoods, to which they 
could applv at weekly periods*. 

“ Thus, removed from many of those causes which universally operate 
to the deterioration of the moral character of the labouring man, when 
brought into large towns—into immediate contact and communion with 
his fellows, and under the influence of many depressing physical agencies 
—the small farmer, spinner, or hand-loom weaver, presented an orderly 
and respectable appearance. It is true that the amount of labour gone 

, through was but small—that the quantity of cloth or yarn produced was 
but limited—for he worked by the rule of his strength and convenience. 
They were, however, sufficient to clothe and feed himself and family 
decently, and according to their station; to lay by a penny for an evil 
day, and to enjoy those amusements and bodily recreations then in being. 
He was a respectable member of society; a good father, a good husband, 
and a good son. 

“Jt is not intended to paint an Arcadia—to state that the domestic 
manufacturer was free from the vices or failings of other men. By no 
means; but he had the opportunities brought to him for being comfort- 
able and virtuous—with a physical constitution uninjured by protracted 
toil in a heated and impure atmosphere, the fumes of the gin-shop, the 
low debauchery of the beer-house, and the miseries incident to ruined 
health. On the contrary, he commonly lived to a good round age, work- 
ed when necessity demanded, ceased his labour when his wants were 
supplied, according to his character, and if disposed to spend time or 
money in drinking, could do so in a house as well conducted and as or- 
derly as hisown; for the modern weaver or spinner differs not more 
widely from the domestic manufacturer, than the publican of the present 
day differs from the Boniface of that period, whose reputation depended 
upon good ale and good hours, and who, in nine cases out of ten, was a 
freeholder of some consequence in the neighbourhood. 





* The sedentary occupation of these primitive manufacturers gave 
rise to studious and reflective habits. Some of the best practical botanists 
of the day, and several very eminent mathematicians, were found 
amongst the Lancashire cotton weavers. 
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«The circumstance of a man’s labour being conducted in the midst of 
his household, exercised a powerful influence upon his social affections, 
and those of his offspring. It but rarely happened that labour was pre- 
maturely imposed upon children ;—a man’s own earnings, aided by the 
domestic economy of his wife, generally sufficing to permit growth and 
bodily development to be to some extent completed, before any demand 
was made upun their physical energies. This permitted and fostered 
the establishment of parental authority and domestic discipline. It di- 
rected the child’s thoughts and attachments to their legitimate objects, 
and rendered it submissive to that control which is essential to its future 
welfare. When it was enabled to join its exertions to those of its parents 
for their mutual support, it did so with no idea of separate interests, but 
with a free acknowledgment that the amount of its earnings was entire- 
ly at the disposal of the head of the family. Thus remaining and labour- 
ing in conjunction with, and under the eye of, its parents, till manhood 
and womanhood were respectively attained, it acquired habits of domes- 
ticatiun exceedingly favourable to its subsequent progress through life ; 
home being, to the poor man, the very temple of fortune, in which he 
may contrive, if his earnings are not scanty indeed, to live with comfort 
and independence. 

« Atthe present time may be seen a daily spread of knowledge, joined 
to a gradual depression in the scale of social enjoyments; vast and in- 
cessant improvements in mechanical contrivances, all tending to over- 
match and supersede human labour, and which threaten to extirpate the 
very demand for it; a system of toil continued unbroken by rest or re- 
laxation for twelve or fourteen hours, in a heated mill, and an utter de- 
struction of all social and domestic relations. At the time tu which we 
are alluding, there was a calm and equable flow of occupation, alternating 
between the loom and the greensward—au intelligence seldom looking 
beyond the present—an ignorance of nearly every thing but the most 
common arts of life—a knowledge chiefly traditional—a proper station 
in the social arrangement—a demand for labour full as great, if not 
greater than the existing supply—a rate of wages quite equivalent to the 
simplicity and limited range of their wants—and all the social and do- 
mestic relations in full force, and properly directed. 

«The great question here is the measure of social and domestic happi- 
ness, for these are but synonymes of social virtue. They coexist and 
have an intimate dependence one upon another. Degradation in these 
conditions will ever be simultaneous with moral declension—a declen- 
sion incompatible with the performance of a great majority of man’s best 
and most sacred duties. 

‘‘ If the comfort of the poor man is to be estimated by variety of wants, 
by his living in an artificial state of society, surrounded by all the inven- 
tions resulting from a high degree of civilization—by having these 
brought to his door, and every facility afforded him for procuring them 
—the aboriginal and home manufacturer sinks very low when compared 
With the present race. If, on the contrary, comfort and domestic happi- 
ness are to be judged by the fewness of a man’s wants, with the capabili- 
ty of securing the means for their supply, the tables are turned in favou 
of the domestic manufacturer. 
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‘If the comfort of these states of society is to be calculated upon 
another ground—namely, the nature of their separate wants and habits 
— it brings into light very striking contrasts. The present artisan shows 
a high order of intelligence, seeking his amusements in the newspaper, 
the club, the political union, or the lecture-room; looking for his stimu- 
lus in the gin and beer shops; taking for his support a limited supply of 
animal food, once a day, joined with copious dilution of weak tea, the 
almost universal concomitant of the spinner and weaver’s breakfast and 
evening meal, in many cases indeed being nearly its sole constituent; 
he is debarred from all atlethic sports, not having a moment’s time to 
seek, or a bodily vigour capable of undertaking them; he has an active 
mind in a stunted and bloodless body ; there is a separation of the labour- 
er from his family during the whole day, and a consequent disruption of 
all social ties; and this too joined to a similar separation amongst the 
various members of his household. 

«The domestic artisan possessed avery limited degree of information ; 
his amusements were exclusively sought in bodily exercise, quoits, cricket, 
the dance, the chace, and numerous seasonal celebrations; he lived in 
utter ignorance of printed books, beyond the thumbed Bible and a few 
theological tracts; he sought his stimulus in home-brewed ale; he had 
for his support anima! food occasionally, but subsisted generally upon 
farm produce, meal or rye bread, eggs, cheese, milk, butter, &c. the 
use of tea being quite unknown, or only just beginning to make its ap- 
pearance; he had a sluggish mind in an active body; his labour was 
carried on under his own roof, or, if exchanged at intervals for farming 
occupation, this was going on under the eye, and with the assistance of 
his family ; his children grew up under his immediate inspection and 
control; no lengthened separation trking place till they got married, 
and became themselves heads of families engaged in pursuits similar to 
his own, and in a subordinate capacity. Lastly, the same generation 
lived age after age on the same spot, and under the same thatched roof, 
which thus became a sort of heir-loom, endeared to its occupier by a long 
series of happy memories and home delights—being in fact looked on as 
an old and familiar friend; and, in the end, they crowded the same nar- 
row tenement in the quiet and sequestered church-yard, suffered to 
moulder in peace beneath its fresh and verdant turf, and swept over by 
the free, the balmy, and the uncontaminated breath of heaven.”—pp. 13 


—19. 


Many other passages might be cited, in which are repeated or 
amplified sentiments in entire accordance with the above; but yet 
it does appear to us, that while the author adduces general 
facts, he neither guards them sufficiently, nor grounds them sound- 
ly. Something like inconsistency and contradiction may be disco- 
vered in the compliment paid to the primitive manufacturer, spoken 
of in the extracted note, and the admissions regarding the intelli- 
gence of present artisans. Persons ignorant of books, with slug- 
gish minds, were not likely to be eminent for studious and reflective 
habits. But let this pass. We ask, is it clear, or has it been es- 
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tablished by satisfactory evidence, that the increased intelligence 
and enterprize of the present manufacturing population are incon- 
sistent with an equal elevation of feeling and of character? We 
admit that the condition, and consequently the character of the 
hand-loom weavers, whether of cotton, linen, worsted, or silk, &c. 
amounting in all to a very numerous host, have been greatly dete- 
riorated, when compared with their former state. But we deny 
that the nation and her dependencies at large have been otherwise 
affected by the results of this intelligence and enterprize—taking 
them in the shape of steam-engines, if you will—than most advan- 
tageously ; and surely only in this extended sense, can the subject 
be canvassed in an enlightened or judicious manner. 

The author declares that the health, both moral and physical, of 
the factory-labourers has been also much injured. On this subject 
he admits, however, that there are conflicting opinions, although 
he relies upon certain general principles chiefly, in support of his 
belief. But when he adduces general principles, we ask how he 
would check the march of civilization and the spirit of improve- 
ment so illustriously exhibited in the mechanical inventions of this 
country? or, what at this day must have been its condition in re- 
lation to other countries, if its manufacturers had not been greatly 
in advance of their neighbours? or, were we now to falter or fall 
back upon the half-barbarous period so much lauded, what would 
soon be our status among nations, morally, politically, and physi- 
cally? We deny that great advancement in the mechanical arts is 
necessarily or naturally incompatible with national prosperity and 
happiness, while in the case of Great Britain it is essential to her 
very existence as an independent kingdom. Nay, were her steam- 
power quenched, the civilization of the world could not escape the 
most serious injury ; or had it never existed, instead of England, 
and pre-eminently the artisans of England, being now intent on im- 
proving their condition and that of the whole community, by me- 
chanical inventions and just political reforms, we might have found 
their loyalty and patriotism of no higher merit than what was 
evinced by the hand-loom weavers at the period boasted of by the 
author, when in Lancashire, out of the 30,000 volunteers who 
stepped forward to repel the gigantic power of Buonaparte, two- 
thirds of the number were artisans of this class. Not that we 
mean to impugn the motives of these men, or to deny the necessi- 
ty for their alacrity, but only to maintain, that while the artisans of 
the present are more enlightened and not less loyal, their services 
to the country have taken a more peaceful turn, and shown to the 
world that power and conquest can be most certainly and perma- 
nently secured by practical intelligence. 

The author repeats again and again, at least in substance, that 
the domestic artisan forty years ago was infinitely superior, as a 
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moral and social being, to the manufacturer of the present day ; and 
the great burden of the blame is thrown upon automata becoming, 
as he says, substitutes for human agents. We shall not return to 
a consideration of what seems an erroneous doctrine about mechani- 
cal powers superseding human agency, or having any other effect 
than making new demands upon it. But as regards the assertion 
about the social and moral condition of the manufacturers under 
the domestic, compared with the mechanical or steam system, some- 
what poetically described in the extract given, as greatly superior, 
even after the labourers have been lodged in the quiet tenement 
situated in the church-yard, we would ask a few questions, first :— 
Are the labouring classes more immoral than they were forty years 
ago? Are they throughout the breadth of the land more unhap- 
py? If the answers be in the affirmative—but which the author 
has not by any means made clear—have there not been other causes 
at work than the automata he so fiercely assails? Had the old 
poor law nothing to do with the degeneracy and discomforts of the 
labouring classes in England? ‘The same question we repeat re- 
garding the change which took place between the war and the 
peace establishment prices—as also with respect to the great influx 
of the destitute Irish, who, while they have endured more, can sub- 
sist on less than the artisans and labourers of Great Britain. The 
corn laws, and the changes that have taken place in our monetary 
system, together with other monopolies and restrictions, ought not 
to be overlooked. Indeed, nothing appears to us more absurd 
than to say, that great discoveries in science, and improvements 
in the arts, can be attended by any thing but general benefit, 
only excepting the parties who, as the pivot on which the 
change has turned, are concerned—unless it be to expect that men 
of genius and enterprize should in the present enlightened age be 
scared from their high and engaging passion in pursuit of know- 
ledge and the furtherance of civilization, by the author’s anathe- 
mas or dark forebodings respecting steam power. We are sure 
any act of the legislature even, would be vain, that attempted to 
check the march of mind. We know that every combination of 
the workmen themselves, in ignorant hostility to the use of machi- 
nery, has only forwarded its conquests and stimulated the ingeaui- 
ty of enlightened men; clearly because the human mind is not to 
be crushed, but awakened by any physical opposing force, or stern 
enactment. 

The truth seems to be, that with our great increase of popula- 
tion, had it not been for the wonderful strides of a mechanical 
nature, made and making, the manufacturers of this country, since 
the termination of the great continental war, could not, under the 
existing burdens, have maintained a competition with those in 
foreign parts ; and that, instead of the poverty and misery endured 
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by the hand-loom weavers, the whole manufacturing population 
would have been paupers, and the nation bankrupt ; while, as to 
the alleged increase of immorality occasioned by the great mechani- 
cal factories, the author, we think, deals in exaggerated accounts, 
and neither gives due allowance for the many wise measures that 
have been, and will doubtless be adopted in their internal manage- 
ment, nor for the change of aspect which vices assume under dif- 
ferent circumstances, with their concomitant change of virtues and 
acquirements, nor for what must have been the nation’s moral con- 
dition within the last twenty years, had it not been for these same 
decried establishments. 

There are, however, very many valuable suggestions to be found 
in the present volume ; and-perhaps the observations are still more 
important, considered as affording subjects for reflecting minds, on 
which to mature their ideas regarding the labouring population, 
although, we are of opinion, that the result of not a few of these 
reflections would be different from that come to by the author. 

The following observations seem to afford grounds of hearty 
approval, in certain parts, and of an intangible nature in others. 
We quote from two very distant parts of the work, but both speak 
of remedial measures in behalf of the manufacturing and labouring 
community. 

‘It is to the soil we must look asthe means for regenerating our la- 
bourers—for again making them happy and peaceable—for again ma- 
king them large consumers of our home and colonial produce—and, 
above all, for again making them moral and independent members of the 
community, and devoted adherents of their country and her institutions. 

“In thus urging the restoration of the domestic manufacturers to an 
improved industrial status, by making their labour available to them- 
selves, and, in equal ratio, beneficial to the state, it must not be supposed 
that this being done all is done: but it is the first grand step. It would 
be indeed vain to lessen the burden of a man’s taxation; it will be in 
vain to lower the price of his bread, whether by unshackling the corn 
trade, or changing our monetary standard; unless at the same time we 
afford to the poor man a means of employing himself. Adult labour is 
becoming daily of less value, since the gigantic and plastic power of 
steam has been applied to the arts; and hence man is condemned to the 
hand-loom, or left dependent upon the exertion of his wife and children. 
Open a path for his labour, and unfetter capital, which may be benefi- 
cially employed in calling forth its energies, and directing its efforts to a 
multitude of purposes, still waiting for enterprize to become important 
addenda to our national resources, and he will be saved. But if the la- 
bourers are permitted to sink—if they are to be overwhelmed by the pro- 
gress of scientific discovery—if the adaptation of mechanical contri- 
vances is to thrust them back into idleness—if pauperism is to spread its 
influence still deeper and deeper—if workhouses are to be their future 
homes—then is the sun of England’s prosperity on the decline: her 
enormous capital, the skill of her artisans, the enterprise of her merchants, 
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her unrivalled resources, her wise institutions—none can save her. She 
may go on manufacturing, she may accumulate wealth, but if large 
bodies of the community are permitted to degenerate, at a pace equal to 
‘that with which they have gone down during the last half century, most 
disastrous results must speedily develop themselves. 

‘Our artisans are yielding step* by step before mechanism, whilst, at 
the same time, an universal pressure, caused principally by the absorp- 
tion of domestic manufacture into factories, is forcing immigration to- 
wards the manufacturing districts, and by this means adding to the ob- 
structions in the labour market. And yet nothing is done:—the only 
answer given by Government to the hand-loom weavers is, that it is 
better to work for a pittance however small, than to starve ; and the only 
remedial agent, as yet proposed, is one certain to be attended with great 
immediate suffering. The Poor Law Amendment Act does nothing what- 
ever towards remedying the distress which has come upon the labouring 
population ; and it is from this that the heavy pressure on the poor-rate 
has arisen. It can benefit industry only by shutting up the surplus 
labourers in poor houses, and these, we humbly conceive, are dreadful 
substitutes for the cottage-homes of England. 

«We would, on the contrary, say to our suffering operatives, who, be 
it ever remembered, are the victims of agencies far beyond their in- 
fluence,‘ We know you to be distressed; we know, too, that this dis- 
tress has arisen from a variety of causes, over which you have had no 
control—namely, loss of home manufacture, restrictions and trade mo- 
nopolies, oppressive taxation, changes in the currency, destruction of small 
farming, and the loss of your proper position. ‘To the last to some ex- 
tent we can restore you; for the rest, so many conflicting interests are at 
stake, that time is required for their proper adjustment.”—pp. 56—58. 

‘*The most important benefit which the men would derive from coal- 
escing with their masters, and agreeing to some certain rules for their 
mutual regulation, is that they would very soon think each other trust- 
worthy, and those feelings of hostility and bitterness which now exist 
between them, and which are kept up by combinations—delegates—se- 
cretaries—would be done away with. It will be in vain for the men to 
expect to do this so long as they submit to the dictates of parties inter- 
ested in keeping up mischief between them and their masters. 

‘I'he moral revolution which this would at once produce would be an 
excellent basis on which to rear a superstructure of social arrangements, 
which might snatch the men and their families from their present degra- 
dation. One thing is quite certain, that if they do not adopt some plan 
of this nature, they will miss the opportunity, and will condemn them- 
selves to a life of servitude to an iron master, who is already more than 
threatening them. Let them remember that already the steam-engine, 
though applied to the same purposes as human labour for so very few 
years, performs as much work, in simple power, as many millions of 
human beings! Let them farther romember, that each steam-loom is 
nearly four times as effective as the hand-loom ; that improvements are 
hourly taking place in its applicability of machinery—giving it endow- 
ments—approximating it with the most delicate operations of the human 
hand; and let them remember, also, that the moving power never tires ; 
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that to it eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, or twenty hours are alike! To 
endeavour to arrest its progress would be madness : they cannot turn 
back the stream of events—the onward current of mechanism—their 
efforts would be equally impotent and ruinous. They may, however, 
compete with it on more equal ground if they choose, and may prevent 
the acceleraticns of its career by working steadily, orderly, and systema- 
tically. Every effort which they have made to retard or destroy the 
progress of machinery has only hurried on the march of improvement; 
and if they persevere in sucha course of proceedings, they will become 
its victims, bound hand and foot, and resembling, in their condition, the 
serfs—the glebe ascripti of a former period. Their attempts to break 
up the social confederacy by violence and outrage, and thus bring on such 
internal disorder as would deprive the nation of its manufacturing pre- 
eminence, would be not less fatal to themselves than to their masters. 

“ Let the masters, then, combine—let them elevate their own charac- 
ter—let them become great and wealthy ; for greatness and wealth, when 
joined to correct knowledge of the wants of those around them, are the 
best masters. Let them, by every means in their power, aid the moral 
and social regeneration of their men; and let them be met frankly and 
fairly. Let the mill artisans be assisted to shake off habits which destroy 
. them physically and morally ; let them cultivate home; let them become 
good husbands and good wives; and they will, in a single generation, 
produce offspring who will, in their turn, inherit their good qualities. 
Let them discountenance agitation, combination, and political quacks. 
Let them become a sober and orderly race: let them, if they will, appeal 
to the legislature for enactments to regulate their labour, if excessive— 
and by so doing they will be their own best friends. With economy and 
foresight, the means they possess are sufficient to supply their wants, and 
the requisites of their stations; and were these doubled, without econo- 
my, they would be no real gainers, Let them bear in mind that all the 
members of their family have a resource in the mill; and though the in- 
dividual earnings may be in some instances small, yet that collectively 
they are considerable. Let families reunite: let them eschew the gin 
and the beer shops, the political clubs and union rooms, and they may yet 
be a happy and contented population. But, if they do not, one thing is 
certain—that they will be, ere long, ground down to the earth, and pre- 
sent the most humiliating and miserable spectacle the world has ever yet 
seen, save only the slave-gang and the Indian miners under the deadly 
yoke of the early Spaniards.”—pp. 288—290. 

The improvement of waste lands, and the allotment system, 
would go to the relief of a very considerable proportion of the labour- 
ing population. We cannot allow, however, that because land is 
waste, that it could always be profitably cultivated, either for the 
cultivator of it, or the community. Nor can we approve of making 
artisans small farmers, or of encouraging them to occupy above a 
small allotment of land. Neither is it possible that numerous per- 
sons, employed in a large factory, can always be conveniently situated 
SO as to possess such allotments. At most, it seems to us, that the 
looking to the soil as the means of regenerating our labourers, can 
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only be a remedy on a limited scale, and that in the great crisis 
between machinery and human labour, at which the country has 
arrived, or to which it is rapidly approaching, the common sense, 
the self-interest, and the experience of masters and workmen, will 
discover the best remedies, although we cannot see how the general 
injunctions urged by our author, in the latter part of the above 
extract, can afford either party any definite information. 

In this volume, which treats of the moral and physical condition 
of the manufacturing population, the situation of adults and infants, 
of males and females, is separately considered in a variety of bear- 
ings, to which of course we cannot, with any connected particularity, 
refer, although, as coming from a medical gentleman, and one who 
has carefully and extensively studied his subject, every chapter de- 
serves a diligent and serious investigation ; the more so, that he 
sets his face manfully against many of the doctrines of our most 
esteemed political writers and authorities regarding mechanical 
power and its results in the present state of our country. Asa 
specimen of the ingenuity with which he combats some opinions 
regarding the health and rate of mortality experienced in the mill 
factories, we quote the following paragraphs :— 


“The fallaciousness of the opinions deduced from the existing state of 
the population, held by men of considerable information, is very striking- 
ly shown by one circumstance. Mr. M‘Culloch, and other writers of his 
school, from observing the improvement in the value of human life, and 
coupling this with its known rate of increase, have came to the conclu- 
sion that the health and comfort of the people at large must have mate- 
rially improved. Joining this fact to a consideration of the change which 
has been going on in the occupation of the people, namely, their rapid 
conversion into manufacturers—a conversion so rapid and extensive, 
that whilst the entire population has increased from 1801 to 1830 rather 
more than 50 per cent., in the manufacturing towns and districts this in- 
crease has advanced 140 per cent.—they suppose that the increased 
longevity of the whole must indicate that manufactures are decidedly 
healthy, notwithstanding since steam became the moving power, they 
were of necessity confined to particular localities for the convenience of 
fuel, and crowded into towns and populous districts for a supply of 
hands.” —pp. 196, 197. 


The author adopts, and admits the accuracy of certain tables, 


which go to the support of Mr. M‘Culloch’s statement, and then 
adds— 


“These details are amply sufficient to shew the rapid growth of the 
population engaged in mill manufactures when compared with the gene- 
ral increase of the inhabitants of the kingdom at large, and with that di- 
vision more immediately connected with agriculture. The numerical 
disproportion which is steadily progressing shews very clearly, when 
joined to the diminished rate of mortality evidenced by the general in- 
crease, that there can be nothing in the processes of manufacture, neces- 
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sarily destructive of human life. On the contrary, it may be asserted 
that the improvement in its average duration is intimately dependent 
upon the conversion of the bulk of the population from agriculturists to 
manufacturers. 

‘ Paradoxical as it may sound, it by no means follows that because the 
duration of life is extended, the people are a more salubrious race than 
their forefathers, whose lives averaged hardly 1,35. It is indeed true, 
that many of the fatal diseases which formerly at certain times nearly 
depopulated whole provinces, are no Jonger in active and extensive 
operation: plague, sweating sickness, petechial fevers, small-pox, the 
scourges which, during their periodical visitations, destroyed hundreds of 
thousands, are themselves gone to the ‘ tomb of the Capulets.’ 

“ This salutary change has been brought about not by improvement in 
the art of medicine—though very great and very admirable discoveries 
have been made, and, above all, the treatment of disease has been much 
simplified and become more rational—but has been in a great degree 
produced by the alteration which has been gradually going on in the 
habits of the people, and their modes of living. ‘The rush-covered floor, 
generally unflagged, a receptacle for the filth of weeks—the animal diet, 
the ale drinking, the popular sports and seasonal celebrations, each in 
their way induced a state of health unfavourable to longevity. The nar- 
row and crowded streets, the small and low rooms, with their contracted 
windows and thick walls, nearly dark and badly ventilated, the want of 
proper drainage, and half occupation, were all predisposing causes for 
the generation or propagation of mischievous contagions. War, famine, 
want of medical aid amongst the poor, were other abundant sources of 
destruction. 

“ Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the population of Great Britain 
enjoyed much better health than it does at the present period, and this 
too notwithstanding the diminished rate of mortality. Taken as indivi- 
duals, they were more robust, fuller of organic activity, enjoyed in much 
higher degree the feelings of existence ; but, in consequence, their dis- 
eases were of a much more acute character, and infinitely more fata! in 
their tendency.”—pp. 191—201. 


The argument amounts to this, that in agricultural districts life 
is physical enjoyment, and disease hasty death ; whereas, among 
manufacturers crowded into towns, and employed in large mills or 
mechanical establishments, life is one long disease, and death the 
result of physical exhaustion. But if the author’s disheartening 
picture of the employment and interior of a large factory were 
to be believed in, we should expect, instead of a long life suffering 
one long disease, a short life under a short affliction. 

The last chapter of the volume treats of the influence of ma- 
chinery on the value of human labour—the substitution of auto- 
mata for human labour—and its extent and ultimate consequences, 
&c. The author lays much stress on the arguments here employ- 
ed, many, of which are, however, little more than repetitions of 
predictions of a disheartening kind. He sums up the results flow- 
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ing from automatic industry by an enumeration, each item in which 
we feel admits of qualification, or partial contradiction, which may 
be safely left to the enlightened reader’s leisure. 

“ The first fact which meets us is—that the poor rates of the kingdom 
have arisen, during the progress of mechanical adaptation to processes 
hitherto demanding human labour, to the enormous sum of nearly 
$,000,000/. sterling per annum. The second fact is—that a tide of de- 
moralization has swept over the land, displaying itself in the agricultural 
districts by incendiarism and other forms, the details of which have been 
rendered familiar to the public by the Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, and in the manufacturing districts, in shapes we have already spoken 
of. The third fact is—that from the impossibility of finding adequate 
remuneration for labour, no less than 351,056 persons have left our shores 
for Canada between 1812 and 1832; and that from the 7th of May 1838, 
to the 24th of September, 1834, upwards of 30,000 emigrants departed 
from the port of Liverpool alone. The fourth fact is—that there are one 
million of human beings dependent on hand-manufacture, who are lite- 
rally starving in the midst of the magnificent edifices housing the steam 
engine and its workers, without the slightest hope or chance of improv- 
ing their industrial condition. The fifth fact is—that two millions of 
hand-loom weavers in Hindoostan have been driven from their labour by 
machinery here, multitudes of whom have perished by famine. The 
sixth fact is—that there are hundreds of thousands of domestic manu- 
facturers connected with the bobbin-net, woollen, silk, flax, linen, and 
iron trades, now suffering extreme privations, and who will be shortly 
driven from their peculiar province of industry by competition with 
steam-production. The seventh fact is—that the absorption of the house- 
hold manufacture of the kingdom into factories has completely deranged 
the social system of our labouring community. The cighth fact is—that 
the breaking up of the industrial occupations of the people has led to so 
much idleness and dissoluteness, that the legislature (overluoking the 
cause) has determined to cover the country with workhouses, a measure 
which takes us back two centuries in the career of civilization. The 
ninth fact is—that crime has proceeded at a fearful pace; the commit- 
ments in 1811 (as early as data are in existence) being 5,337, and in 
1832, 20,829. The tenth fact is—that discontent, violence, and organ- 
ized unions threatening the very safety of manufactures, universally cha- 
racterize the artisans of the present day. The eleventh fact is—that 
drunkenness and irreligion have made fearful advances amongst the de- 
pressed operatives,” —pp. 328, 324. 

In another part of the same chapter, when speaking of the 
staple branch of manufacture, the cotton trade, the author makes 
use of the following observations. ‘“ ‘The time too must come, 
though it cannot come very quickly, when the trade will reach its 
maximum. Great Britain will long retain her pre-eminence as a 
manufacturing country, in consequence of the progress she has 
made already, which places her immeasurably in advance of the 
whole world. Her wealth, the industry of her people, the enter- 
prize of her merchants, the possession of coal, the skill of her 
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machinists—these will long secure her the lead.” Mark what 
follows, which seems not a little characteristic of the writer’s in- 
consistencies, as regards other portions of his book, and even the 
very paragraph we are quoting from. “ In retaining this, (pre-emi- 
nence and lead) however, the population engaged in the manufacture 
will have to suffer greatly. Other nations, in their turn, will devote 
their energies to the same purpose ; and though their present in- 
feriority as to roads, canals, skill, and enterprize, combine to render 
their competition not very formidable, this will not long (long is 
the word) continue.” We were going to be tempted into an argu- 
ment upon the latter portion of this contradictory paragraph, and 
to maintain, that while our mines are unexhausted, our island 
sea-girt, our manufacturers enterprising, and the encouragement of 
our maritime trade upheld by the produce of improving steam- 
power, it is absurd to talk of the cotton trade having reached its 
maximum, or of any other country, not equally enriched, or more 
fortunately situated, competing with us. But we must leave off, 
after quoting one other preposterous, but by no means original 
assertion, which never fails to impart to us a strange feeling of dis- 
trust respecting the head and the heart of the person who makes 
use of it. It is in the present instance put into these words— 
‘Twenty millions have been voted as the redemption money of the 
West Indian slaves ; the condition of the domestic manufacturers 
is beyond comparison inferior to that of the late slave population 
of the colonies.” By what process of legitimate analogy any one 
can come to such a conclusion, baffles our comprehension. The 
condition of a brewer’s horses would furnish a better comparison, 
and that would be no comparison at all. 





Art. Il.—The Physical and Intellectual Constitution of Man Consi- 
dered. By,Evwarp Meryon, F.R.C.S., &c. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1836. 


THE varieties discovered in the appearance and character of men, 
have naturally led philosophers to inquire into the causes of such 
phenomena. It requires no great penetration or extent of investi- 
gation, to perceive that the external world has a powerful influence 
over both the body and mind of man; and a little farther reflec- 
tion teaches, that our race is so intimately connected with the his- 
tory of surrounding nature, that a knowledge of the one must lead 
to no inconsiderable degree of light upon that of the other. The 
splendid science of geology, although probably but in its infancy, 
has been made to reciprocate its evidences with the nature and 
constitution of the human family. Adventurous speculators, and 
sanguine students, indeed, are apt to sce their way so clear, from 
the lights afforded by geological discoveries, as to be thoroughly 
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convinced that they know, from the bowels or rather the crust of 
the earth, the precise stage which the first existence of man held in 
the march of time, and in the succession of creation; and main- 
tain that it was of comparatively a recent date. Others, who adopt 
the literal interpretation of the Mosaic history, are alarmed by these 
announcements, and have not failed to show that geological data 
are still by far too meagre, or contradictory, to warrant a doctrine 
which they think goes to affect the credibility of Revelation. We 
do not at all intend to enter into this controversy, which has been 
of late years so keenly upheld, but only as respects the present 
writer on this subject, to intimate that he has condensed and fol: 
lowed the opinions of those who think they can point to a time 
when, there is great reason to believe, the whole globe was a chaoti¢ 
mass in a state of igneous fusion ; that by a succession of forma- 
tions—each epoch being probably very distant from the other—the 
great work of nature has been directed to the adaptation of the 
surface of the earth, till it became fitted for the abode of man. In 
so far, therefore, he adopts the geological theory, in opposition to 
the belief of the literal interpreters of the Mosaic account. 

When coming, however, to the more important and extended 
chapters of his volume, which treat of the physical and intellectual 
varieties observable in the human species, we find the author’s 
opinions to be in consonance with the succinct history left by 
Moses, which literally declares one origin to have been common to 
mankind. He even speaks of the beautiful accordance of certain 
sciences with the sacred history of our race, as being most consola- 
tory and ennobling to the mind of the observer. We are far from 
objecting to his conclusion ; but still, must it not be remembered 
that, as regards the plain and literal meaning of the Mosaic history, 
injury to its credibility may just as effectually be offered, by the 
author’s doctrines about the epoch of man’s creation in the pro- 
gress of time, as by attacking the sacred record in its account of 
the origin of the great human family? The volume is not, there- 
fore, a very consistent advocate for the literal interpretation of 
Scripture ; and if once there be allowed an allegorical meaning to 
one part of a connected discourse, how are we to know where to 
stop, and what is plainly true or false? There is, however, a good 
deal of spirit and ardour discovered in the work, although it can 
only properly be called a condensed compilation of other men’s 
views, with sometimes bold and ingenious suggestions, showing not 
merely that the writer has studied well the greatest authorities, on 
the several subjects handled, but that he is capable of thinking for 
himself on the same themes, and of pushing his independent re- 
searches still farther. 

Our readers are all aware that, according to some physiological 
writers, man, instead of forming a single genus, and a single spe- 
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cies, and therefore constituting a class distinct from all other tribes 
of animals—is held to have sprung from the same as that of the 
ape. The Opinion is, however, not worthy of refutation. Other 
philosophers, struck with the wonderful diversity in the human 
race, have maintained that these argue a number of distinct spe- 
cies, and cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of one common 
origin to all. This last class of objectors to the Mosaic account 
is addressed and answered at length by the author; and to a few 
of his arguments we call the attention of our readers, after remark- 
ing, that it is amazing how any rational being, who considers the 
physical, intellectual, and moral capacities, even of the most de- 
graded savage tribes, compared with the most enlightened, can ever 
remain unimpressed with the uniformity of the great lineaments of 
their common nature ; especially when all may learn that there are 
no points of difference between the several nations of mankind, 
which are not found to exist, at least in an equal degree, among 
guadrupeds. 

We need not refer to the author’s classification of the varieties 
of the human species, or his views about their subdivisions, since 
this discussion would lead us into acomparison of the arrangements 
of different high authorities, such as Linneus, Buffon, and Cuvier; 
and require too minute an sey into geographical] distributions 
and physical organizations. e may advantageously, however, 
quote his concluding remarks on the modifying influences of na- 
tural causes, whether physical or moral, in diversifying the appear- 
ances and characters of different, nations. 


«Seeing, then, that the physical agencies which we have now consi- 
dered are capable of exerting their influence only by increasing or di- 
minishing the development of parts, and that they cannot effect a trans- 
position, addition, or subtraction of organs; seeing, also, that man univer- 
sally possesses a determined physical conformation, in the number and 
situation of parts, exactly alike, whether we examine them in the Euro- 
pean or Mongol, American or Negro, Hyperborean or Malay; seeing, 
moreover, that the modifications of development are such as may be ex- 
plained by the foregoing agencies remaining in operation through a long 
succession of ages; finally, inasmuch as the moral agencies we have 
mentioned appear sufficient to account for the different states of civiliza- 
tion, we are necessarily compelled to admit (as far as these modifications 
are concerned) the possibility of identity of origin; nor are. the distin- 
guishing characteristics whereby we recognise the different varieties— 
the same to-day as they were two or three thousand years ago—in the 
+ degree capable of invalidating our conclusion, because the same 

difying causes are stil] in operation; and if it be asked (as it often has 
been) why we do not see the Negro change by change of climate, I 
repeat, that it would be an anomaly in nature if climate could so alter 
the economy of the organs as in one, two, or three generations to sub- 
vert the nature of as many preceding hundreds; the various functiens of 
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his body may be changed when he passes to a colder climate, but it does 
not therefore follow that the organs which are subservient to those func- 
tions should necessarily be as suddenly changed in their development. 
His nature may bend to passing circumstances; time only can change 
that nature, 

‘« Since, then, all the modifications of conformation consist entirely in 
the relative development of organs, and not in difference of anatomical 
arrdngement, it appears that such varieties may be satisfactorily account- 
ed for by those agencies which we have just considered; and as particu- 
lar characteristics have been acquired under the influence of causes which 
for ages have exerted their modifying energies, so likewise do we observe 
that those characteristics are tenaciously preserved through a long suc- 
cession of years, the above causes being no longer in operation. It re- 
quires, therefore, no great stretch of imagination to suppose that cen- 
turies only can efface those marks whichcenturiesonly had produced; need 
we then wonder that the isolated Jew should still retain his ‘distinguish- 
ing features, or that we may now recognise the same characteristics in 
the modern groups of mankind which, by the most ancient monuments, 
we are led to believe were possessed by their progenitors, notwithstand- 
ing the many revolutions to which their nations have been exposed. 

“‘ The physiological character of nations agreeing thus far with the re- 
corded events of profane history, ntay, I apprehend, be further extended to 
bear evidence to the Mosaic representation of the extension of the human 
race, tending as it does to prove the unity of man’s species. If, more- 
over, we refer to our geological investigations, we are led to look on man 
as a recent inhabitant of the earth; and philology teaches us that the 
cradle of literature may be referred'to Asia. All these facts go far to 
show the correctness of Moses, as of all other inspired writers in their 
representations of the condition of our earliest ancestors; for if, in after 
times, races of men had been found, differing anatomically from other 
men, it would have been a fair presumption that they differed also in 
their origin, which anatomy disproves. If also, as Dr. Nares has ob- 
served, ‘in the uncertainty to which those must have been liable, who 
either knew nothing of Adam, or disputed the history of Moses as pre- 
served amongst the Jews; they had it manifestly at their Symon to make 
the world (i. e. the scene of human existence) ten thousand, or ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand years older,’ which age geology disproves. 
Again, as Dr. Nares further suggests—‘ If in some unexplored regions 
of the earth, records might be discovered, or some descendants of a pre- 
adamitical race be found, more advanced in learning than the inhabitants 
of the east, it would have followed that Moses as well as St. Paul were 
uninspired.” Now were we to appeal to the history of any science capa- 
ble of enlightening us on this subject, we should be borne out by an un- 
conditional attestation from either that no such records, and that no such 
descendants exist or have existed. History, as well as the philologi 
sciences, attest the one, while geography and the science of geology con- 
firm the other.”—pp. 120—124. 


The case of the Jews is very striking. They possess the same 
characters in all parts of the world, whether, as the author says, 
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fair in Britain, brown in Spain, olive in Syria, of copper-coloured 
in Egypt. And there is evidence to show that at least two thou- 
sand+years ago, they were the same, feature for featuye; as they are 
now. ‘Their social and religious history, by its uniformity, must 
have preserved a great sameness of character, while climate and 
other natural external causes must have affected their stature and 
complexion. 

The author proceeds to consider in detail, the physical charac- 
teristics of particular nations, as affected b miter causes. Here 
he applies certain principles previously laid down, belonging to the 
modifying agencies referred to in the above extract. 

After noticing what he holds to be the influence of climate on 
European nations, and giving a number of examples in support of 
his doctrine, he proceeds to consider the physical characteristics of 
the Asiatic continent, where very unequivocal effects of climate are 
to be seen ; and here we may quote a passage illustrative of the 
manner of his speculations. 


« The Caucasus being the most temperate region of Asia, appears, in ac- 
cordance with our previous observations, the most favourable for the per- 
fect development of man. Nature has there clad the valleys with a lux- 
uriant vegetation, game and fish are plentiful, and fruits of the most 
delicious kind. are of spontaneous growth. The inhabitants, as Sir G. 
Chardin has described them, are valiant, robust and jovial: the women 
are adorned by nature with*graces no where else to be found ; but volup- 
tiious in the extreme. Circassia also, on the northern declivity of the 
Caucasus, is equally mild and fertile, and is peopled by tribes, pre-emi- 
nently beautiful, both as regards that form and delicacy of complexion, 
for the preservation of which they are so studiously careful. t 

“In exemplification of our assertion, in the former chapter, that it 
may have required the continued operation of climate through a long 
succession of ages, to have brought about particular modifications, it 
affords us no small degree of pleasure in appealing to the elaborate trea- 
tise lately published by Dr. Kirby. The passage to which we particu- 
larly refer, is however derived from Dr. Buchanan, who says, ‘ At Cochin 
there are two classes of Jews, the white and the black Jews. The latter 
are supposed to have arrived in India soon after the Babylonian captivi- 
ty, at least, they have that tradition amongst them, which seems confirm- 
ed by the fact that they have copies only of those books of the Old Tes- 
tament which were written previously to the captivity. The white Jews 
emigrated from Europe to India in later ages. Now here is a singular 
fact, that in the lapse of so many ages, a white or tawny race has become 
black.” It appears that Mr. White has endeavoured to account for this 
fact, by stating, that the Jews have gained proselytes in every country 
in which they have resided, and being at liberty to marry those prose- 
lytes, this would produce mixed breeds, But, as Mr. Kirby justly remarks, 
‘though the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, would compass sea and land to 
gain one proselyte, this has not been their character since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and we never hear now of their making proselytes, In- 
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deed, these black Jews of Cochin seem to have been Bettled there long 
before any white ones came to that. place.’ Hence, we say again, that it 
would be an anomaly in nature, if climate could so alter the economy of 
our organs, as in one, two, or three generations, to subvert the nature of 
as many preceding hundreds, and therefore the question, ‘ why do we not 
see the Ethiopian at once change his skin with the change of climate ?” 
which has so often been proposed by physiologists, is absurd.”—pp. 145 
—147. 

The prevalence of the east winds of the tropics, he supposes, 
affects powerfully the colour. He alse says, in reference to what 
has been called the vegetative functions of the negro, and the in- 
tellectual in the European—that as the latter by moderate exercise 
may strengthen his mental endowments, and by overworking cause 
them to give way, the former also, when so situated that his pre- 
dominating functions are moderately exercised, lives long in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, but when living in the parching atmo- 
sphere of Nigritia, where they are too actively performed, the 
negro becomes prematurely old. After having passed in review 
the tribes of Africa, and endeavoured to prove that climate may 
have grealty affected the natives, by its continued influence through 
a long succession of ages, he refers to sacred history, from which it 
may be collected that Ethiopia was peopled by the descendants of 
Ham, on whom a curse was imposed that they should be servants 
unto their brethren. And having shown that the climate towards 
which they were directed, keeps up an excited state of the vegeta- 
tive organs and functions, and a corresponding debasement of the 
intellectual, he supposes that the prophecy has been worked out by 
their climate forbidding any great achievement of intellect ; which 
is quite’ consistent with the procedure of the Deity, who accom- 
plishes his judgments by what to the unobservant passes for chance 
or blind nature. 

There seems to be no absurdity or improbability in attributing 
the intellectual capacity, in some degree, to the temperature and 
other peculiarities of climate. Accordingly— 

“The depressing influence of an icy atmosphere, while it contributes 
to the stunted development of the body, is also the cause of that obtuse- 
ness both in physical sensibility and mental powers, which characterize 
the inhabitants of those inhospitable countries towards the poles. Thus 
the assumption of Dupaty, that the outward corporeal man is the true 
model or shell of the intellectual man within, is fully verified in them. 
Their barren soil is ill adapted to call forth the cravings of ambition, and 
their nature forbids any advance in civilization. The generation of ani- 
mal heat is the grand function of the body, as the acquisition of a stimu- 
lating diet is that of the mind: hence, the Hyperborean is excluded from 
all those temperaments, which physiologists have devised for the classi- 
fication of the human family ; and if in addition to those already enume- 
rated, the Gastric were superadded, it would appear no inappropriate 
designation for the constitutional peculiarities of this voracious tribe. 
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“The history of an individual is the history of the whole race—his 
entire mind is applied to ward off the sufferings to which the temperature 
of his climate exposes him; and being: thus protected, he lives on in 
happy ignorance and barbarous independence, equally dwarfish in mind 
and body. 

‘In hot climates, on the contrary, where the vegetative functions, pre- 
dominate over all others, the biliary secretion is naturally excited, and 
for reasons which we have before stated, an irritable constitution is gene- 
rated, and is characterized by a certain sensibility to external | 
sions. The inactive life to which the natives of tropical coun 


] - 
constrained by the warmth of their climate, favours the count 
the bilious temperament, the attributes of which, in those regions, are 
fraud, perfidy and fanaticism. Hence, the grand cause of the moral de- 
gradation and oppression, in which almost all the equatorial nations are 
living ; and that they continue so, is the inevitable consequence of their 
infatuation and indolence, tou weak either to conceive the means or adopt 
the measures for relieving themselves from their galling yoke.”—pp. 181 
—183. 


The author thinks that the melancholic temperament is a natural 
production, as well as the effect, in many cases, of diseased action 
in the system ; and this he illustrates by the constitutional pecu- 
liarities of the American Indian. He describes the melaneholic, 
and says, that the skin of such a person assumes a swarthy and 
unhealthy hue ; the hair becomes straight ; the features acutely 
marked ; the pulse slow and contracted. Corresponding with such 
torpidity, there is a disposition to seriousness and reflection ; a sullen 
calmness marks every action, and a gloomy suspicion every look ; 
while the sensibility to external impressions is very obtuse. Now, 
all these peculiarities he finds in the American Indian. The gloom 
and moisture of almost impenetrable forests must have a tendency 
to produce this temperament. In the low and damp countries of 
Europe, the human body assumes a rounded form, chiefly arising 
from the great bulk of the cellular tissue which covers the muscles. 
The blood of such persons, owing to the lymphatic system being 
charged with nectary fluid, and the fleshy parts being considerably 
softened, moves with diminished energy; hence the pale white 
skin, and a corresponding torpidity of the mind and body. 

In the course of his observations, the author notices a number 
of influences, all which, more or less, affect the intellectual condi- 
tion of particular nations; such as social institutions, languages, 
government, religion, science, &c. For example, the nature and 
quantity of food taken by different countries is co-efficient with the 
infinite diversities of atmospheric influences, in modifying the men- 
tal capabilities. Thus the inhabitants of southern Europe live 
principally on fruits and vegetables, the acescent nature of which 
favours the development of the bilious temperament ; whereas in 
the more temperate part of the same quarter of the globe, a mode- 
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rate proportion of a mixed diet gives energy to all the vital organs, 
and the mind holds in these countries a healthful supremacy. The 
artificial life, again, of a highly civilized state, has the effect of 
generating in many of its members a highly irritable constitution. 

Altogether, the subject of the present work is one of deep and 
curious interest ; nor has the author failed to throw around it many 
engaging illustrations. We are glad to see the ability with which 
he vindicates the character of science, not only as a modifying cause 
prolongation of life, but as an agent in improving and elevat- 
e whole social system, by its benign operation upon the facul- 
ties, sentiments, and propensities of man. 

«To those who may be desirous of extending their inquiries into the 
effects of the social system as it is now constituted, the elaborate work 
which, has lately emanated from the pen of M. Quetelet will afford 
the most perfect information. The faculties, sentiments, and propen- 
sities of civilized man are there reduced to a state almost amounting to 
mathematical demonstration. From his investigations it would appear 
that the intellectual faculties are alone progressive, and that all other 
attributes of man which are not founded on science are essentially sta- 
tionary, and their laws of development immutable. Now, as the moral 
sentiments are necessarily influenced by the advancement of science, it 
follows that the development of the one is in direct ratio to the develoup- 
ment of the other; so that, as the faculties expand, new sentiments are 
acquired, and a new world unveils itself as the physical man is lost in the 
splendid endowments of the intellectual. Finally, the propensities either 
towards virtue or vice are equally attributable to the social state: great 
events are accompanied with great actions; and, with respect to vice, M. 
Quetelet has deduced from the most extensive observations, that the same 
number of crimes are annually re-produced with such constancy, that it 
is impossible to escape observation ; even those crimes which at first sight 
appear likely to be least dependent on human foresight, such as murders, 
seeing that they are generally committed from spontancous strife, and 
apparently owing to the most fortuitous circumstances. Nevertheless 
experience shows that not only murders occur in like numbers, but even 
that the same proportions are observed in the instruments with which 
they are committed ; much more, then, must crimes which are perpe- 
trated consequent on forethought be re-produced with regularity, because 
the same causes are in constant and unvarying operation. In conse- 
quence of crimes being thus annually committed with such frightful re- 
gularity, it is inferred that the cause resides in the constitution of our 
social organization, or, in other words, that society prepares the crime, 
and that the guilty transgressor is but the instrument which executes it. 
This is a degrading picture of humanity; but inasmuch as it bears with 
it the consolatory assurance of a diminution of crime in proportion as our 
social institutions advance towards perfection, it admonishes the legis- 
lator relative to the solemn duty which is imposed on him, and points out 
to the subject the means of assisting in the great work of social amend- 
ment, which will be most effectually accomplished by diffusing through 
all grades of socicty every means of intellectual improvement.”—pp. 222 
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Art. III.—The most Striking Events of a Twélwemonth’s Campaign 
with Zwmalacarrequi,in Navarre and the Basque Provinces. By C. 
F. Hennincsen, Captain of Lancers in the Service of Don Carlos. 
2 vols. London: Murray. 1836. 


Noruine can be more clear than that these volumes, coming as 
they do from an avowed and active supporter and defender of the 
interests of Don Carlos, must be looked upon with distrust, in as 
far as disputed opinions and facts are concerned, between the two 
hostile parties whose dissensions have so long continued to distract 
and deluge with blood the whole of Spain. And nothing can be 
farther from our intention, than to endeavour to arrive at a true 
statement upon the disputed questions. We do not disguise that 
our best wishes are in favour of the queen’s ‘party—not because of 
the personal merits of individuals that can be adduced on that side, 
but on account of the value of certain doctrines, to which we are 
attached, and which it would be dangerous, it’ seems to us, were 
these to be crushed or repudiated in any part of the Peninsula. At 
the same time, the voice of the majority of a nation, in respect of 
intelligence and influence, should predominate ; and whatever form 
of government, or whatever head of the state.is most agreeable to 
that majority, should unquestionably gain the ascendancy, without 
foreign control; provided the peace and welfare of neighbouring 
states are thereby in no manner coinpromised or menaced. 

The statements regarding this majority, our readers well know, 
are very conflicting. But if we are to mark the past history of the 
civil war, the natural inference would be, that the two parties are 
somehow so nearly matched, that neither of them has yet, nor 
does it appear likely, that either of them can soon drive the other 
from the field. We must. confess, notwithstanding the strong 
leaning of the author, that he does advance many things which tend 
to convince us that the Carlists are by no means the insignificant. 
party that their opponents have represented them to be; and we 
shall now proceed to lay before our readers some of his statements 
and descriptions, without attempting to set him right, on ground 
that is so disputable and unknown. | Neither shall we enter at any. 
considerable length into the history of the brave man with whom 
the author spent twelve months of a campaign, but.confine ourselves 
chiefly to certain more general descriptions, and to us more agreea- 
ble information. 

The author informs us that he served under Zumalacarregui for 
one year, having thrown himself, with more enthusiasm than pru- 
dence, into a party whose existence was then precarious, but. which 
he left when it had grown, under tha ‘general’s guidance, from the 


dwarf, to struggle on full equalit ‘stature with — opponent. 
e 
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Having taken notes on the spot, during the campaign, of all that 
particularly interested him as regarded the civil war, and the cha- 
racter of its leader, whose exploits he considers worthy of immor- 
tality, he has detailed them in their present shape, that the public 
may be enlightened as to the real chances of success which the de- 
votion and energy of the Basque people give to the cause of Don 
Carlos. ‘There is thus avowed a strong partisanship, and a par- 
ticular object held in view quite consistent with that partiality, in 
the present publication ; and although we do not learn from these 
pages, why at the end of the one year he abandoned his “ red 
beret and sword for a round hat and walking staff,’ we have no 
doubt that the present effort is supposed, at head-quarters, to be 
as likely to forward the Carlist cause as our Captain’s sword could 
ever individdally do. 

The portions of the work which we are about particularly to 
notice, are a chapter or two that describe the state of society in 
Spain, and parts of the country. Some personal sketches and 
anecdotes will also be noticed, from which the character of the 
people may be more distinctly discovered, than from any general 
outline. And whatever may be thought of the Captain’s political 
creed, or partialities, there can be no denying that he is a man of 
mind and reflection, a close observer, and a spirited writer. Many 
of his delinéations are indeed highly picturesque ; nor could he an 
where else have found subjects more favourable for his pencil, than 
the country, the people, and the times his descriptions regard. 

The very first sentence of the work carries evidence of charac- 
teristic shrewdness on the part of the writer. He says Spain, 
whether on account of its people, its political history, or the nature 
of the country, is infinitely farther from France than the distance 
in the post-book, or the Pyvinden that divide the two kingdoms, 
would seem to indicate ; and that it requires a long and familiar 
knowledge to estimate them justly. ‘hey have exalted qualities, 
and great defects, he continues to say ; but to appreciate both, one 
must have become acquainted with them during those moving 
scenes which stir up the passions in men’s bosoms to the surface. 
He holds that Spain is considerably behind the rest of Europe in 
civilization, and also in its virtues as well as in its vices; and that 
the stranger who only visits the large towns, or while travelling in 
his carriage, knows nothing of the nation. Now, this is all very 
probable ; but the reader cannot escape discovering the purpose for 
which these observations are thrown out, especially after perusing 
the following statement. 


‘At the present moment, society in Spain may be divided into two 
classes—the agricultural and that which, in French, is so appropriately 
termed the * industrielle,’ which includes all those concerned in the arti- 


ficial part of a nation’s prosperity—those who traffic, who manufacture, 
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and who administer to the luxury of those classes which we are in Eng- 
land accustomed to look upon, if not as exclusively respéctable, at least 
as the most so in the nation, but which, producing nothing, in reality are 
living on the sweat of the labourer’s brow. ‘These, instead of being 
classes of predominant weight, ought rather to be subservient, in every 
country, but more so in Spain, where, excepting the peasantry, and those 
who, living in the midst of the peasantry, far from cities, mingle aristo- 
cratic blood and pretensions with their simplicity, are orders totally 
degenerated and demoralized—selfish, treacherous, and effeminate. A 
Moorish ferocity is all that remains of their former high spirit and 
courage—the national love of honour is dwindled to a self-sufficient 
vanity, and the national avarice now pierces through, without ‘those re- 
deeming traits of magnificence and generosity which were perceptible 
in the old Spanish character. Licentious in manners and in morals— 
cold-hearted, sordid, and dastardly, they have not the vices or the virtues 
of barbarians: universal corruption has destroyed their civilization. This 
seems. a melancholy picture; but those who have mingled with their 
titled nobles, their statesmen, their higher orders of clergy, their com- 
mercial classes, their citizens generally, their military, and their rabble, 
will, I fear, net find it overcharged. 

«‘ Sweeping as this judgment may seem, it is not, however, the charac- 
ter I must give to the Spanish nation in general, but to a portion of the 
community which, happily, only forms about one-tenth part of it, although 
including all that we are wont to term the ‘ respectability,’ and possessing 
the wealth, the commerce, and the government of the state. By this 
fraction, as it comes immediately under the eye of the traveller, he is too 
apt to judge of all Spaniards. But there is a wide and striking difference 
between the classes I have mentioned and the immense majority of those 
who cultivate, on a larger or a lesser scale, the soil, consisting chiefly of 
a peasantry simple and untainted by the corruption which for the last 
century has enervated the inhabitants of her cities. Independent and 
high-spirited, the Spanish peasant, isolated from those congregated masses 
amongst which all revolutions of manners and ideas for the better or the 
worse so speedily take place, has remained the same, or but little changed 
from what he was centuries ago. He has many defects, chiefly arising 
from his southern sky and his southern origin: he is indolent and cruel, 
but his faults are redeemed by many noble traits; and, on the whole, I 
have found in his character more to admire than to blame.”’—vol. i, pp. 
3—5. 

Our readers need not be astonished to hear that the author 
makes the whole of the peasantry Carlists, that is—about nine- 
tenths of the population. He admits that the Christinos possess 
the wealth of the kingdom, all the strong places and materiel, 
having adopted the cause of the queen’s government from personal 
interest, ‘‘ none, I may truly say, from attachment ;” whereas the 
peasantry possess all the virtue, the original stamp of the Spanish 
character, and when roused exhibit flashes of its former energy and 
independence, at the same time being all royalists and legitimatists. 


There is much more to the same purpose ; and all that we shall say 
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of the Captain’s picture is, that others, and on the side of the 


queen too, must be just.as well acquainted with the whole of Spain | 


and its inhabitants as he can be, and that they no doubt think as 
independently and wisely as he does, when they deny that what is 
termed the “ industrielle” class, is in Spain totally degenerated, or 
that the peasantry are all Carlists, or all so superior in character. 
When he confines himself chiefly to the northern provinces, we 
believe a great part of his account is correct. 

We are then told that by the laws of Spain no female can wield 
the sceptre, and that the people feel it to be an insult to Spanish 
dignity to be governed by a woman. Now, the author must know 
that he has not fully nor fairly stated the first part of the above 
proposition; and as to the second portion of it, the dignity of many 
women is of a much higher order than that of some Ferdinands 
and men of the name of Carlos that might be instanced. A people 
struggling for their own privileges, may be expected not to be over- 
nice about abstract principles of dignity. Can it be supposed that 
where commerce and agriculture are destroyed, and when personal 
comfort and safety is continually enditeachad upon or In jeopardy, 
that a people will regard any other name or principle than such as 
promises the greatest relief and prosperity? But the author shuts 
our lips by saying, that royalism in the Spanish peasant is a feeling 
not now easily eet by the rest of Europe. It is a pity, we 
can only say then, that they should stand out against superior in- 
formation. : 

It does not appear to us that the Captain makes it apparent why 
Don Carlos has not already advanced upon Madrid, after having 
stated and insisted that nine-tenths of the country are decidedly 
in his favour. He is much more satisfactory when maintaining 
that the queen’s forces shall only be able to subdue the northern 
provinces by the extermination of the male population, the trans- 
planting of families, burning of harvests, and destroying every 
human habitation, which, after all, he believes, would require a 
larger army than was ever marshalled under any man since the 
days of Xerxes. And in describing what he calls the real state of 
things, he presents us with some powerful pictures. Let us take 
him up in Navarre. 

The population of Navarre is stated at two hundred and eighty 
thousand souls. After saying something about its mountainous 
character, its valleys, crops, &c., we have this picturesque sketch. 


“ From one valley to another lead many roads; and sometimes, on ac- 
count of the natural obstacles, they deviate so much, that they are double 
the distance of the innumerable paths which cut straight across the 
mountain, but difficult for anything save a goat or a Navarrese to tread 
—rugged and steep, and at times so narrow, that you may almost span 
the way with your extended fingers, with perhaps a ravine of sume hun- 
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dred feet gaping or a torrent roaring below. From one:cluster of. villages 
to another, the distance is usually from five.to twelve miles; but gene- 
rally there are formidable defiles and deep precipices to.encounter ere 
you reach them. In winter, the way which has been worn in the ascents 
of the solid rock, and into which the rain has beaten. the soil, forming a 
succession of reservoirs of mud a foot or two in depth; considerably im- 
pedes the traveller’s progress ; and in summer presents a rugged and 
irregular flight of steps, where every instant the iron of the nfules’ or 
horses’ shoes is slipping on the naked stone, Men who have to traverse 
such ground, particularly if they, have to carry the baggage of regular 
troops, are exhausted. by the shortest. marches, while the people of ‘the 
country go through wood and ravine, straight as the fox or wolf, and 
can always overtake, without the possibility of being overtaken. . In some 
places the ground is so much covered, that an invading force has no idea 
of the proximity of the enemy, That enemy has his spies and guerillas, 
and the invaders cannot detach men on expeditions of discovery, because 
when a few hundred yards from the main body they are always liable to 
be cut off, Go which, road they will, still he' has always time to take 


-another—to leave them if. pursuing, exhausted with the chace, in locali- 


ties where to encamp or to quarter is equally incommodious or’ perilous. 

‘The villages differ considerably in size and cleanliness; the church 
and steeple being a very prominent feature in the midst of the group of 
houses, which are either built in reddish or greyish stone. Generally the 


pueblos or villages are in clusters, and it has a pleasing effect on the ear 


of the stranger when, at the termination of the hour, he hears it tolled 
forth in a wide valley from innumerable brazen tongues, as it were, 
echoing one another. Jn the north the villages are usually built in hol- 
lows ; in the south, on the contrary, they seem to prefer a rising ground 
to the valley. The houses are of a middling size, and the shell solidly 
built, but incommodious. Perhaps the curate’s house is partly painted 
white, and has, by way of luxury,a few panes of glass; but even this is 
rare in the mountain-villages.. The ground-floor is occupied by the 
stables: the kitchen, which, in the real Basque cottages, is only the base 
of an enormous chimney, being on the first or second story. One singu- 
lar feature of every house, however mean, is the arms rudely sculptured 
over the doorway.’”’—vol. i, pp. 52—54. 


‘¢ The furniture is rude and simple; but in some houses a few 
chests, inlaid with ebony and ivory, and of antique workmanship, 
show that their forefathers were either wealthier or more luxurious 
than the present generation.””. Must not the comparisons which 
such relics suggest, occasion a discontent with their later fortunes, 
and a desire for the improvement of their privileges? This the 
author, however, denies, and intimates that their loyalty and hatred 
of female sovereignty goes before all feelings and cares. A people 
so ignorant and secluded, never surely can form the right arm of 
the Spanish monarchy, though united with the other insurgent 
provinces in the north. i : 

The author goes on to say, that two-thirds of the labour in 
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Navarre seemed to him to be done by women. But whether this 
is caused by the war having drained the "hig of the men, or is 
a symptom of barbarism, we are not informed. They are an ex- 
tremely indolent people, it would appear, and whether rich or poor, 
old or middle-aged, there is little variation in the peasant’s costume. 
He wears a cap, breeches, and jacket, of the coarse brown cloth 
used by the Franciscan Friars, having round the waist a red or 
blue sash; if young, he sports a Jeret, or blue round cap, woven 
all in one piece, ant black velveteen trowsers. In the mountains, 
sandals, manufactured of hemp, are worn instead of shoes, and in 
winter a piece of cloth is wrapt around the leg, which is tied by a 
horse-hair cord. Their mode of living is sober in the extreme. 


“So long as he has got his paper cigar, and can lead this life of dreamy 
idleness, he lets the world wag as it will, and smokes away. Yet, when 
once awakened, it is certain that he seriously arouses. Does he adopt the 


precarious and uncertain trade of a smuggler, or even muleteer, he will, 
traverse thirty, forty, or fifty miles in the four-and-twenty hours, walking ™ 


day and night without thinking it any hardship; sleeping on the bare 
ground, and supping on a piece of bread and pimento, with a draught of 
wine from his goat-skin. He is equally active in time of war, for which, 
from habit or natural taste, he has a decided inclination. The old and 
middle-aged are all men who have carried arms in the war of indepen- 
dence, which proved so fatal to the conquerors of Austerlitz and Marengo. 
Brave and disciplined as were the troops of the empire, then the finest in 
the world, and able to sweep their enemies like chaff before the wind on 
the field of battle, the number that fell, and fell unavenged, seems scarcely 
credible. There is not a pass or valley which is not pointed out as the 
spot where many of the French invaders lie buried. I have often watch- 
ed the countenances of the elders of a village: although they have now 
sunk back to their natural expression of nonchalance and indifference 
which seems so congenial to their character, still they bear deep traces, 
like the old crater of a burnt-out volcano, of a more stormy period of 
their existence. Although they are not very communicative, still, on 
knowing their habits and entering into their feelings, 1 have drawn from 
them startling recitals of /a*antiqua guerra, or ‘ the old war,’ of which 
the campaigns of the British army formed only a brief, and comparatively 
a bloodless, episode. ‘The war of the constitution which followed did not 
allow their natural taste for a half-brigand life to subside. 

‘The courage of the Navarrese, and not only of the Navarrese, but 
of the Spaniards generally, is of a nature that requires some explanation. 
Of late years they have made the worst regular troops in Europe; but 
this springs from a total want of confidence in their own officers, who are 
drawn from those classes I have described as utterly demoralized, and 
who have often abandoned or betrayed their followers, or sacrificed them 
through ignorance. It is also true, that generally, in a fair, stand-up 
fight, the Spaniards will not behave with the determination of French or 
English soldiers, who like a few decisive actions, and then to have done. 
The reluctance of Napolecn’s marshals and generals towards the close of 
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his career to enter on fresh battles, in which, when once engaged, they 
behaved with so much heroism, is a striking proof of this disposition; 
and the French veterans with whom I have conversed, as well as some 
French deserters serving in our ranks—as brave men as ever wielded a 
musket—bear me out in the assertion, that whenever the troops of that 
nation have reaped a harvest of glory they grow tired of fighting. This 
I believe te be the case with all the nations of the north. Their soldiers 
have cheerfully run the most imminent personal hazard in the actions in 
which they have been engaged ; but, after a time, they like to sit under 
the shelter of the laurels they have gathered. The courage of the 
Spaniard, on the contrary, although it will not urge him with such deter- 
mined bravery in the face of danger, will lead him to run a greater risk 
by remaining for years, or a whole lifetime, in warfare, the continuance 
of which sweeps his race from the earth, with more certainty than the 
most bloody battles of a brief campaign or two.”—vol. i, pp. 60—65. 

The author thinks that the language of the Navarrese may be 
that of the Gauls before they were overrun by the Latins and 
Franks, although it bears no affinity to any with which he is ac- 
bane It is harsh, but expressive and rich. There is no 

oubt this people are very ancient ; that is to say, from very re- 
mote times they have possessed the same mountains unconquered. 
The traditions, poetry, and legends that must abound among such 
a race are no doubt bold and imaginative in the extreme. The 
author, however, has not favoured his readers with any such 
stores, although the above extracts shew that he was no dull ob- 
server of what comes most readily under a stranger’s eye. 

We must now turn our attention to a few notices of Zumalacar- 
regui, who is here said to have been born in 1788, of a poor but 
noble family. At the age of eighteen he quitted his home, during 
the War of Independence, to enter the army as cadet. Under 
Mina he rapidly rose to the rank of captain. His talent for organ- 
izing and disciplining troops became conspicuous; and on that 
account he was frequently changed from corps to corps, and lat- 
terly advanced to high command. There is no occasion for tracing 
his career minutely ; but the following portraiture is given of this 
modern Cid, which is full of character. : 

“He was a man at that period in‘the prime of life, being forty-five 
years of age, and of middle stature; but, on account of the great width 
of his shoulders, his bull neck, and habitual stoop, the effect of which 
was much increased by the zamarra, or fur jacket, which he always wore, 
he appeared rather short than otherwise. His profile had something of 
the antique—the lower part of the face being formed like that of Napo- 
leon, and the whole cast of his features bearing some resemblance to the 
ancient basso-relievos, which are given usas the likenessof Hannibal. His 
hair was dark, without being black ; his moustaches joined his whiskers ; 
and his dark grey eyes, overshadowed by strong eyebrows, had a singular 
rapidity and intensity in their gaze—generally they had a stern and 
thoughtful expression ; but when he looked about him, his glance seemed 
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in an instant to travel over the whole line of a battalion, making in that 
short interval the minutest remarks. He was always abrupt and brief in 
his conversation, and habitually stern and severe in his manners; but 
this might have been the effect of the hardships and perils through which 
he had passed in his arduous struggle, and the responsibility he had 
drawn upon himself. I have heard from those who were well acquainted 
with him before he became the leader of a party, as well as from his 
widow, whose testimony might be considered, however, too partial, that 
he had much changed in temper during the two last years of his life. He 
had always been serious, but without those sudden gusts of passion to 
which he was latterly subject ; and also without that unbending severity 
of demeanour, which became afterwards a striking feature of his charac- 
ter. Those who have undergene the painful experience of a civil war, 
like that which for two years has desolated the north of Spain, will agrée 
with me in thinking that the scenes of strife and massacre, the death of 
his partisans, and the imperious necessity of reprisals on fellow country- 
men and often on friends, whom the virulence of party opinion armed in 
mortal contest; exposure to innumerable hardships and privations, the 
summer’s sun, and winter’s wind ; the sufferings and peril in which his 
followers were constantly placed, and his serious responsibility, were 
enough to change-considerably, even in a brief space of time, Zumala- 
carregui’s nature. It was seldom that he gave way to anything like 
mirth ; he oftenest indulged in a smile when he led his staff where the 
shot was falling thick and fast around them, and he fancied he detected 
in the countenances of some of his followers that they thought the 
whistling of the bullets an unpleasant tune. 

‘“‘ His costume was invariably the same—the boutna, the round nation- 
al cap or beret of the provinces, of a bright scarlet colour, woven of 
wool to a texture resembling cloth, in the shape of that represented in the 
engraving, without a seam, and stretched out by a switch of willow in- 
side; the zamarra, or fur jacket, of the black skin of the Merino lamb, 
lined with white fur, and an edging of red velvet with gilded clasps ; 
grey, and latterly red, trowsers; and the flat heavy Spanish spur, with 
the treble horizontal rowels, originally used by the caballeros to ring on 
the pavement when they went lounging through the streets in their gay 
attire. The only ornament he ever wore was the silver tassel on his cap. 
As he rode or walked, according to his wont, at the head of his column, 
his staff, about forty or fifty officers, following behind—and then his bat- 
talions threading the mountain-roads as far as the eye could reach, with 
their bright muskets and grotesque accoutrements—the whole presented 
a scene novel and picturesque. The general’s stern and uncommon 
features, his fur jacket, and cap, resembling ata distance a red turban, 
gave more the idea of an Eastern chief than a European general. One 
might have imagined Scanderbeg at the head of his Albanian army; and 
certes his semi-barbarous followers could have been no wilder in dress 


and appearance than the Carlists in the early part of the campaign.” — 
vol. i, pp. 87—91. 


The portrait is stern enough, in all conscience ; and if such be a 
just specimen of Spanish generals and soldiers engaged in the pre- 
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sent civil war, little wonder need be expressed at the tidings of 
barbarities that have thrown an indelible disgrace, ‘within: the 
lapse of the last two years, upon the descendants of a people’ re- 
nowned for heroism and noble courage. Every one knows that 
these barbarities have not been confined to either side of the hos- 
tile parties ; and the volumes before us adduce abundant instances 
that strike both ways. Cases. are stated to the dishonour even of 
Zumalacarregui himself. 

On one occasion, when an ensign answered him rather insolently, 
the reply was a stroke “ on the head with the edge of his sabre. 
The blood trickled down ; and, although the wound was slight, I 
did not feel less indignation for the cruelty of this treatment.” 
We should be very willing to learn that our author got disgusted 
with ote wherein such cruel tyranny could be practised by the 

eneral. 

: Still, as already stated, the cruelty has not been all on one side. 
What are we to think of the government that has employed troops 
—Carabineros—who use a kind of bayonet that inflicts mortal 
wounds without fail? It is long, four-edged, and about the thick- 
ness of a foil. About three inches from the point are several teeth 
like those of a saw; and although the wound it deals does not so 
quickly disable a man as one from the ordinary bayonet, yet it is 
incurable, and the victim dies a miserable death. Zumalacarregui, 
says the author, never allowed these bayonets to be used in the 
Royalist army. Here is a scene, however, in which the general 
acted a part worthy of Claverhouse himself. The passage has far- 
ther claims upon our emotions. It regards the death of General 
O’Doyle, one of the government officers. 


“ O’Doyle, a middle-aged man, was said to be a Swiss; but his ex- 
traction, from his name, I should imagine to be Irish. He behaved like 
a brave man on the field, but with less firmness afterwards. When he 
was led up as a prisoner, a Carlist officer was mean enough to make some 
insulting observation. ‘ You are bearing arms, but you have never 
been a soldier, or you would know that a real soldier obeys his orders, if 
they came from hell itself.’ The officer was more severely reprimanded 
by the murmurs of the bystanders. O’Doyle the next morning begged 
to see the general;,and when admitted to an interview, stated that he 
was a soldier who fought for those who paid him—that the fate of war 
had thrown him into the hands of the Royalists—and that he would 
serve them, if admitted to that honour, as faithfully as he had served the 
queen. Zumalacarregui answered him briefly, that it was out of his 
power to spare his life. He then began to implore, with clasped hands, 
‘ La vida, por Dios! por Dios!’ Zumalacarregui turned his head in 
disgust, and said,‘ Un confesor lwego’—to confession; and the wretched 
man was led out, and, after being half an hour with his confessor, shot; 
as well as his brother and the other officers. His execution took place 
on the very field where he had been defeated. Poor O’Doyle’s was a 
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melancholy fate, but it is impossible to deny the singular retribution of 
his punishment. Even a quiet grave was denied him; although he was 
buried—or rather a little earth and a pile of stones were placed over him, 
by way of distinction, through the deference which the soldier bears to 
the rank of even his dead enemies. I remember, on passing three months 
after near the spot, witnessing the disgusting scene of bodies disinterred, 
and in most cases cleaned to the bone by the birds and beasts of prey. 
The dogs, as is often the case near a battle field, sallied from the adja- 
cent villages at night to feast upon the slain. The pile raised over 
O’Doyle and his brother had been thrown down, and the two bodies, 
dragged amongst the stones, were half devoured. What made the scene 
of action more appalling was, that the bodies were always stripped of 
everything except the corbatin, or leather stock—this and the chako be- 
ing the only part of the equipment the Carlists could never be induced 
to wear—they would take everything excepting these articles from the 
dead. I remember seeing in that very plain many skeletons, the flesh 
having been picked from the bones, but the leather collar still remaining 
round the neck.’’—vol. i, pp. 244—246. 


Zumalacarregui’s death-wound was a bullet through the leg, 
which was at first considered to be trifling; but about eleven days 
afterwards he died in a manner characteristic of his life. He was 
delirious, and seemed to fancy himself leading on his followers in 
some desperate action ; he breathed his last calling his officers by 
name. Some of the queen’s troops now triumphantly inquired— 
‘‘ Have you made sausages of his blood, brigands?” and the be- 
sieging army swore “ that the heart’s blood of a Christino should 
flow for every drop that their chief had shed.” 

There are many sickening details of butchery and barbarism in 
these volumes. It seems to us, however, that the author preserves 
generally a discreet silence about the character of Don Carlos. 
We have not observed that he has entered into any defence of his 
celebrated sanguinary proclamation. ‘To be sure, in one place, he 
declares Carlos, whom of course he calls the king, to be “ a re- 
markably conscientious man, and who, though he may often err in 
judgment, would not, to gain his crown, commit the slightest act 
which he considered wrong ;”” but with the exception of this an- 
nouncement, which is enforced by his being said, on the occasion 
in question, to have given positive orders to spare the people of 
Bilboa, “ as above a third of the population were Carlists,” and to 
storm the extreme works, where the military defending them would 
only suffer, there is little said about his clemency. We cannot in- 
deed wonder that the Captain should have peculiar ideas of huma- 
nity, after volunteering his services in such a cause ; especially after 
hearing him charge this decision of Don Carlos as weak, and a 
specimen of the false mercy ‘“ which the Bourbons have so often 
been guilty of.” ‘The Don’s famous proclamation, which the world 
views as worthy of an assassin, if not defended or canvassed by 
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our author, may be presumed, after such opinions as we have now 
hinted at, to be extremely politic, and an exception from his pre- 
valent ‘ false mercy.” A parting word must be quoted, for. the 
car of Colonel Evans and his “ ragamuffins.” 


“Regarding the Auxiliaries, we are told that the great knowledge 
Colone] Evans possesses of the country is to work miracles—a topogra- 
phical knowledge at best; and what is that to the knowledge Mina, El 
Pastor, and a hundred other officers on cither side have, not only of the 
mountains, roads, and villages, but of every path, rivulet, and almost 
the number of stones on every bridge*. Of Mina’s talent as a leader he 
knows nothing, or at least has yet had no opportunity of developing it; 
and the oratorical powers he possesses, however useful among his con- 
stituents at Westminster, will be of little use amcng the mountains and 
peasantry of the provinces. Some boldly affirm that his plan to bring the 
war to a conclusion is, to seize on certain commanding positions. ‘To 
those who know the country, this requires no comment. For the in- 
formation of those who do not, I shall take the liberty of observing, that 
at the time the Queen’s army was infinitely more numerous than it is at 
present—when the Carlist army, without a single gun, did not amount 
to six thousand men, Rodil, being commander-in-chief, garrisoned every 
large town, and fortified every commanding military position in the 
country, as far as it was possible, and yet found that it was entirely 
fruitless. Now that the Carlists are thirty thousand men, possessed of 
artillery, which no longer renders it possible to fortify mere houses and 
convents, what is Colonel Evans, who, after all, is in a subordinate capa- 
city, to do with his six or eight thousand ragamuffins? 

« As far as regards the men, they are still perfectly undisciplined; and, 
natural as bravery and decision is to my countrymen, supposing this first 
obstacle already got over, I have no hesitation in saying, that cf all the 
troops in the world to contend in a guerilla warfare, they are the most 
unfitted. Supposing that they could defeat the Carlist battalions, they 
will only reduce it to this. It then becomes no longer a stand-up fight, 
but a war in which their antagonists will be hunger, fatigue, disease, and 
the knife—and, worst of all, the sudden transitions from want to plenty. 
Are these, I demand, the antagonists the British soldier is calculated to 
battle with? And these, it must be remembered, are very far from being 
British soldiers. It has been fallaciously hoped that the name of these 
auxiliaries and the sight of red coats alone would have a wonderful ef- 
fect; but we must remember that the troops of the French empire had 
at least as wide a reputation at the period of their invasion, and struck, 
on accuunt of their excesses, infinitely more terror than our own; yet 
this carried no discouragement into the hearts of the Spaniards; and the 
hundreds of thousands of these conquerors of Europe who perished with- 





* On inquiring of a Carlist officer, who had served with Mina, whether 
this quality was exaggerated, he replied, * We are now on the bridge of 
Sumbilio—if you were to go to Mina at Cambaud, he could tell you how 
many inches it is long and wide, and how many stones there are along 
the parapet.” 
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out the glory of a single fight, fill an eventful page of Napoleon’s his- 
tory, and might have proved a useful lesson. 

‘‘The mountains of Navarre are not the worst; the war would only 
recommence in Catalonia or Gallicia, if the King were to support himself 
thither, and if it were possible to drive him out of the insurgent pro- 
vinces. It became a saying amongst the French soldiers, that the Na- 
varrese were like worms—cut them in two, and two Navarrese rose up 
against you.” —pp. 286—280. 





Art. IV.—A History of Slavery, and its Abolition. By Estuer Cop- 
LEY. London: 1836. 


Tue abolition of slavery in the British colonies reflects the highest 
credit upon the character of the English people, who could with so 
generous a magnanimity recompense these owners of their fellow- 
men for the sacrifice they have made to the humanity of the age ; 
but what can we say of the United States and Brazils, who still 
hold in bondage millions of the human race? Let us calculate that 
the influence of example will operate, and that they will see the 
folly, the injustice, and the wickedness of any longer upholding 
that system which is so degrading to themselves, inasmuch as it 
degrades their fellow creatures. 

The subject and history of slavery is a curious speculation; and we 
propose to trace with our authoress how far slavery prevailed among 
the nations of antiquity—what its state in Europe during the mid- 
dle ages, and its further history to the present day. 

It is certainly a well ascertained fact, that as nearly as we can 
trace back the history of man, we discover the existence of slavery. 
One of the most obvious causes of this, lay in the almost incessant 
wars which were early carried on between tribes and nations, in which 
the prisoners taken upon one side and the other were either slain or 
reduced to slavery. Thus the Latin word which we translate s/ave, 
indicates by its etymology that the captive who was brought into 
bondage, had been preserved from death. | 

Among the Jews, slavery appears to have been tolerated, and 
certain regulations are enforced respecting it by the law of Moses. 
The Mosaic institutions, however, were predicated upon the pre- 
vious existence of slavery in the surrounding nations, rather than 
designed to establish it ; and the provisions of the Jewish law upon 
this subject, effected changes and modifications which must have 
greatly improved the condition of slaves among that peculiar peo- 

le :— 
' « Among the special laws given to regulate the condition of slaves 
among the Jews, we find, (1.) That the Israelites were to treat them 
with humanity and kindness, whether they were of their brethren, who 
had sold themselves for debt or restitution, or foreigners whom they 
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had purchased, (most probably, at first, captives in war,) Lev. xxv. 39— 
46. (2.) If a master struck his slave with a rod or staff, so as to occa- 
sion immediate death, he was to be punished by the magistrate; but if 
the servant survived a day or two, and then died, the master was acquit- 
ted of any intention to murder, and the loss of the slave was deemed a 
sufficient punishment, Exod. xxi. 20,21. (3.) A slave who lost an eye 
or a tooth, or other member, by a blow from the master, thereby gained 
his or her liberty, Exod. xxi. 26,27. Under this law, interest as well as 
humanity would restrain a master from any act of violence toward his 
servant. (4.) All slaves were to rest from their labours on the Sabbath, 
and on the great festivals, Exod. xx. 10; Deut. v.14. (5.) Slaves were 
to be invited to partake with their masters of certain sacred feasts, viz., 
the Feast of the Second Tithes, and the Feast of Weeks, Deut. xii. 18; 
xvi. 9—12. These were feasts of gratitude and rejoicing for the ingather- 
ing the fruits of the earth, and other bounties of Providence, with which 
God had blessed his people. There was, therefore, a peculiar propriety 
in permitting the servants, who had shared the toils of sowing and reap- 
ing, to share also the plesaures of harvest home. (6.) In their conduct 
towards a female slave—if a captive was taken in war, whom the captor 
admired, and desired to possess as bis wife, he must not immediately 
marry her, but keep her in his house a full month, in order to give time 
for consideration, and for observing her temper and disposition, as well 
as trying the constancy of his attachment; after this, he might take her 
to wife; but, if he grew weary cf her, he must neither keep her as a 
slave nor sell her, but let her go free. If poverty compelled the parents 
of a young Jewess to sell her into servitude, which was se!dom done, ex- 
cept there was an engagement that the person who bought her would 
take her as his wife, if he afterwards did not choose to fulfil this engage- 
ment, he might not sell her into another family, but must permit her to 
be redeemed. If he had betrothed her to his son, he was to deal with her 
as a daughter; and, in case of failure, she was at liberty to go forth free, 
without money, Exod. xxi. 7—Il1. (7.) Hebrew slaves, however ac- 
quired, could only be retained seven years, or until the sabbatical year.” 
—pp. 58—55. 


There were several modes by which the Hebrews might be 
brought into slavery. If any one was reduced to poverty, he might 
sell himself. A father might sell his children. calintns debtors 
might be delivered as slaves to their creditors. Thieves, who were 
unable to make restitution for the property stolen, were sold for the 
benefit of the sufferers. Prisoners of war were subjected to servi- 
tude ; and if a Hebrew captive was redeemed by another Hebrew 
from a Gentile, he might be sold by his deliverer to another Is- 
raelite. At the return of the year of Jubilee all Jewish captives 
were set free. This, however, has been stated by some writers not 
to apply to foreign slaves held in bondage, over whom the master 
had entire control. He might sell them, judge them, and even 
punish them capitally, without any form of legal process. Thus 
the law of Moses provides, that, “ if a man smite his servant or his 
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maid with a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall surely be pu- 
nished ; notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not 
be punished, for he is his money.” And this restriction is said 
by lane writers to have applied only to Hebrew slaves, and not 
to foreign captives who were owned by Jews. In general, if any 
one purchased a Hebrew slave, he could hold him only six years ; 
but for the redemption or emancipation of foreign slaves there seems 
to have been no provision; and if a Hebrew captive at the time of his 
being entitled to his freedom declared his love for his master, and 
his unwillingness to go free, his master brought him before the 
judges, and then to the door-post of his own house, and bored his 
ear through with an awl, and he thereby became his servant for- 
ever after. ‘There were various other provisions in the Mosaic 
laws upon the subject of slavery. Among other things, they de- 
clared the terms upon which a Hebrew who had been sold could 
redeem himself, or be redeemed by his friends, and his right to take 
his wife and children with him when discharged from. bondage ; 
but it is unnecessary to repeat these provisions in order to show the 
nature and extent of slavery among the Jewish people. 

‘ In Greece, slavery existed from the earliest period of her his- 
tory, of which we have any knowledge. It was general there before 
the days of Homer. The various states had different codes of 

Jaws, but in them all the slaves were a majority of the people. 
' The proportion of slaves to freemen probably differed in different 
states, and in the same state at different times. An_ historian 
states at one period the proportion to have been as 400 to 30. In 
Athens, another writer states, there were three slaves to one free- 
man; at one time, in that state, when there were but 10,000 free 
citizens of an age to pay a capitation tax, there were 400,000 slaves, 
including women and children. In Sparta the proportion of slaves 
was much greater than in Athens. 

For a few more minute particulars regarding slavery in the Gre- 
cian states we will quote from our author :— 

«Slavery among the ancient Greeks was both extensive and rigorous. 
It is a remarkable and lamentable fact, that the most strenuous asserters 
of their own liberty have been the most cruelly oppressive over others. 
Hence it was acommon proverb that,‘ At Sparta, the freeman is the 
freest of all men, and the slave the greatest of all slaves.’ Slaves were 
obtained by conquest in war; by sale of themselves for a subsistence, or 
in payment of debts; and by the perfidiousness and cupidity of persons 
who traded in slaves, and who often stole persons, even of noble birth, 
and sold them. If any person were convicted of betraying a freeman, 
he was liable to punishment; but either means were found to evade de. 
tection, or the slave-dealers must have procured their victims from some 
distant part, to which the privilege of protection did not extend, for, on 
the first day of every month, the merchants brought them to the murket 
at Athens, and exposed them for sale in a part of the furum appropriated 
for that purpose, the public crier calling together purchasers. 
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* Among other superstitions of the Spartans, it was an annual custom 
to whip a number of boys on the altar of the goddess Diana, with such 
severity that the blood gushed forth in profuse streams, and they some- 
times died under the cruel infliction, the parents standing by and urging 
them to courage and constancy, so that a cry or groan was scarcely 
heard from any of them. In the earlier days of the Spartan republic, 
these boys were free-born Spartans, but in more delicate ages the off- 
spring of slaves were substituted. 

“The Helots were the most cruelly degraded and oppressed of all 
slaves. They were originally so called from Helos, a town of Laconia, 
which the Spartans conquered, and, taking all the inhabitants prisoners 
of war, reduced them to {the most abject slavery. The name was not 
afterwards confined to this unfortunate people and their descendants, but 
seems to have been used as an expression of contempt towards the vilest 
slaves in general.”’—pp. 29—31. ; 

A trade in slaves was a legitimate branch of business ; and in 
Athens there was a regular market for carrying on this kind of 
commerce. Those who were bought and sold were either barba- 
rians, or the descendants of conquered Greeks. 

The condition and treatment of slaves varied in different states. 
In Sparta, they were exposed to the most wanton cruelty. The 
severities under which they suffered, seem at this day to be al- 
most incredible. All the labour among that nation of warriors, 
both in the house and in the field, was performed by slaves. ‘They 
were akind of public property, and subject to insult and abuse 
from every citizen in the state. 

“It was the policy of the Grecians, as it has been of all slave-masters, 
to keep the slaves at a very great distance ; to instil into them a mean 
opinion of themselves; to extinguish, if possible, every spark of gene- 
rosity and manhood ; to withhold from them the blessings of education ; 
to ‘accustom them to blows and stripes, hard labour, and want. Even 
friendship among themselves was discountenanced, lest they should ex- 
cite each other to rebellion. It was accounted an insufferable piece of 
impudence fora slave to imitate a freeman in dress or behaviour. Even 
their hair was cut in a particular form to distinguish them from their 
masters; and the coat of a slave was only allowed to have one sleeve. 
They were denied the means of knowledge, and then reproached with 
being rude and ignorant; so that it was a phrase of reproach commonly 
applied to a stupid person, ‘ You are as ignorant as a slave.’ In spite, 
however, of these cruel efforts to crush the spirit of man, and retain it in 
servile ignorance, there were some who rose superior to their difficulties, 
and proved that nobility of suul and greatness of understanding are not 
confined to any rank or quality. Aésop, the celebrated fabulist, Aleman, 
the puet, and Epictetus, the famous moralist, were all Grecian slaves. 

‘Slaves were neither permitted to plead for themselves, nor to be 
Witnesses In any cause; yet, if they were suspected of being privy to any 
secret transaction, it was customary to extort confession from them by 
torture; and, because these tortures were often so violent as to occasivn 


the death of the slave, or disab chim from being serviceable to his mas- 
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ter, the party requiring a slave for this end was obliged to give security 
to the master, sufficient to compensate for the loss of his slave. Thus, 


the suffering, dying slave, was not regarded as the injured party, but the 
master, from the loss of his services.” —pp. 32, 33. 


These slaves were so numerous as to be objects of fear to their 
masters ; and measures, alike cowardly and cruel, were adopted from 
time to time, to diminish their numbers. It was common for the 
Spartan youth to arm themselves with daggers, and go into the 
country around the city, and waylay and murder the Helots whom 
they found abroad in the night-time. And if at any time a Helot 
indicated by his deportment or disposition to rise above his con- 
dition, asummary mode was speedily resorted to of dispatching 
him, and so relieve thé state of the danger. At one time we are 
informed that some hundreds of the most intelligent Helots were 
massacred, after having been crowned with garlands in the mockery 
of triumph. They were not permitted to partake in any exercise 
or duty which was considered merry or honourable; and that they 
might not for a moment forget their condition, they were subjected, 


we are told, to the lash every day, together with many uther indig- 
nities :— 


« A slave,was not permitted to be called by any name that was in use 
among citizens, or by any name connected with what was at all consi- 
dered great and noble. It was recommended to give slaves and dogs 
short names, that they might be the more quickly pronounced. Hence, 
if slaves by any means recovered their freedom, it was common to change 
their names for others that had more syllables, or an additional name was 
assumed in some way connected with the place, author, or circumstances 
of their liberation. 

«+ Above all things, especial care was taken that slaves should not bear 
arms; and this precaution was not without reason, since the number of 
slaves in Greece was nearly twenty times that of free citizens. The only 
wonder is, that they did not revolt and subdue their oppressors; but it is 
a proof how far the policy of tyranny had succeeded in crushing the 
native spirit of freedom. On some occasions, however, when the state 
was in extreme danger, some of the slaves were armed in defence of 
their masters and themselves, and were successful. Some efforts were 
made by the slaves in different places, when opportunity presented, or 
some insufferable oppression roused them, to recover their liberty, some- 
times almost tu the utter subversion of the country, and at others to the 
destruction of the slaves. In Attica, not less than a million of slaves 
perished in the attempt. Sometimes, in war, the slaves deserted to the 
enemy, hoping, in some degree, tu better their condition, which could 
scarcely be rendered worse. If taken, they were made to pay dearly for 
their desire of freedom, being bound fast to a wheel, ora pillar, and un- 
mercifully beaten with whips, sometimes even todeath. It was customary, 
also, by way of punishment, to brand or mutilate slaves ; sometimes the 
part offending, as the hand for theft, or the tongue for offensive speak- 
ing; but, generally, upon the forehead, where it was most visible. Some- 
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times they were thus branded, not as a punishment for crime, but merely 
as a mark to distinguish them, in case they should desert their masters. 
Working in mills was a common punishment for slaves. This labour 
was very fatiguing ; the present easy methods of grinding were unknown, 
and the grain was beaten to meal between two heavy stones worked with 
the hand. This was, no doubt, usually performed by slaves; but, in an 
ordinary way, lightened by a frequent change of hands. The punish- 
ment, in all probability, consisted in being kept constantly to this exces- 
sive toil, and other cruelties were practised upon them to render it the 
more intolerable.””—pp. 34—36. 

For any insult and injury, however cruel and gross, they were 
without any legal redress ; and while in some of the Grecian states, 
a slave upon being too roughly treated by his master, could insist 
upon being sold to another, the Helot of Sparta had not even this 
poor relief. We arein the habit of speaking and thinking of the 
period when Grecian liberty prevailed in the Grecian republics, as 
a golden age in the history of man. But while many of her free 
citizens were indeed among the bravest, the noblest, and the 
wisest the world has ever seen, there was a vast population scatter- 
ed through her cities and agricultural districts, more degraded than 
the slaves of the West Indies in our own time. The gallant and 
immortal band who fought and died for liberty at Thermopyle, 
had been themselves the cruel and uncompromising taskmasters of 
abject and degraded slaves at home. 

The condition of the slaves at Athens was somewhat better than 
the Helot of Sparta. The laws, however, in regard to them were 
always extremely severe, and some of them would strike any one at 
this day as exceedingly unreasonable and cruel; yet they nevertheless 
were the most lenient of any throughout the whole Greeian states. 

* The slaves at Athens were treated with more humanity than in most 
other places. If grievously oppressed, they were allowed to flee for 
sanctuary to the Temple of Theseus, whence to force them was an act 
of sacrilege. If they had been barbarously treated, they might com- 
mence a suit against their masters; and, if it appeared that their com- 
plaint was reasonable and just, the master was obliged to sell his slave, 
and give him the chance of finding a better master. If injured by other 
persons, not their masters, slaves were allowed to proceed by a course of 
law. They were also allowed more freedom in conversation among 
themselves, and permitted to enjoy many of the ordinary pleasures of 
life; and, moreover, were solaced with the hope of one day regaining 
their liberty. They were permitted to acquire property and hold estates, 
only paying to their masters a small annual tribute; and if, by their in- 
dustry and frugality, they acquired a sufficient sum to purchase their 
ransom, their masters had no power to hinder them from so doing. In 
some instances, the diligence and fidelity of the slave was rewarded by 
the generosity of the master in the free bestowment of liberty; and, on 
several occasions, when slaves by their courage and constancy rendered 
essential service to the state, they were uniformly rewarded with liberty, 
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and generally advanced to considerable dignity and reputation ; though 
such as obtained their liberty by purchase, or by favour of an individual, 
were rarely advanced to the rank of citizens, or, at best, had to endure 
much dislike and opposition,’”’—pp. 36, 37. 

When we turn to Rome, the picture of slavery is somewhat 
changed, but can hardly be said to be much improved, especially in 
the earlier part of her history. Even while claiming to be a free 
republic—while her citizens challenged privileges which proud and 
independent freemen only could claim, slavery existed in Rome, 
and was recognized and regulated by her laws. After its first intro- 
duction, it was principally sustained and perpetuated by means of 
captives taken in war, by the sale of debtors who were unable to 
satisfy the claims of their creditors, and by the issue of the slaves 
themselves. ‘The number of this class in the empire was, at some 
periods of the Roman history, truly astonishing. In the time of 
Claudius, while there were twenty millions of citizens and fort 
millions of provincials, there were sixty millions of slaves. In the 
time of Augustus, an African widow left four hundred slaves at her 
death. A freedman left thirty-six hundred yokes of oxen, two 
hundred and fifty thousand smaller cattle, and four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves. It is stated by Pliny, according to 
Gibbon, that he had known many persons who owned from ten to 
twenty thousand slaves. ‘They were chiefly barbarians, taken in 
the wars which Rome was so constantly carrying on, and must 
have been purchased at a comparatively inconsiderable price. 

‘The prices of slaves, however, varied according to their capacity 
of being useful, or able to minister to the pleasures of their masters. 
Some of them were taught the arts, some were tradesmen, and 
some of them physicians, and notaries or public writers. In the 
Justinian code, there was a scale or price current, regulating the 
value of slaves, whenever a price was to be judicially fixed upon 
that kind cf property. -A physician was estimated as worth about 
three times as much as a common servant. 

The prices of slaves, as given by Blair, a recent writer upon this 
subject, varied from those fixed by the legal standard. Thus, a fool 
was sold for 161/. 9x. 2d. ‘The cook of Apicius, so famous in the 
history of gourmands, was estimated at 772/. Sabinus paid 
817/. 5s. 10d. each for learned slaves ; and a distinguished actor 
was estimated, in one instance, at 1614/. lls. Sd. 

The control of masters over their slaves was, for a long time, 
absolute and complete, even to the inflicting of capital punishments 
without trial or appeal. In a later period of their history, the latter 
power was conferred upon the magistrates. 


“It was not lawful for free-born Roman citizens to sell themselves for 
slaves. Much less was it allowed for any other person to sell freemen. 
Fathers might, indeed, sell their children to slavery, and insolvent debtors 
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‘ were sometimes given up to their creditors; but their state was not that 
of absolute slavery, and, if freed from it, they could be reinstated in their 
former privileges; but if any allowed themselves to be sold, for the sake 
of sharing the price, they were condemned to remain in perpetual slavery. 

“4, The children of female slaves became the property of the master. 
No regular marriage was allowed among slaves, but they were encouraged 
to live in promiscuous intercourse, and their wretched children inherited, 
together with their degraded births, the bitterness of slavery. In after 
ages, when the marriage of slaves was acknowledged, they were not 
allowed to marry without the permission and consent of their masters. 
The master of a family was called lord, or tyrant. 

‘¢ Slaves not only did all kinds of domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures, and some were instructed 
in literature and the fine arts. These usually sold at a great price: a 
learned slave sometimes sold for several hundred pounds, though the 
price of a common slave was as low as four drachmas, about three shil- 
lings of our money. One can scarcely forbear smiling to read of a 
physician-slave, a surgeon-slave, a schoolmaster-slave, a grammarian- 
slave, a scribe-slave, &c. for thus they were commonly distinguished, ac- 
cording to their several employments. Is it not almost incredible that it 
should be possible to enslave and constrain the services of persons of 
liberal acquirements? yet we have abundant evidence that such was 
really the case. Indeed, it has been observed that the slaves of antiquit 
were often more learned and more polished than their masters. The 
Romans were instructed in science and the fine arts by their Grecian 
captives, and, generally speaking, the more polished nations have fallen 
under the yoke of less civilized enemies. The conquerors were mere 
barbarians, in point of intellect and civilization, in comparison with the 
nations they vanquished, and even of the slaves they found in those con- 
quered countries. What a reflection on the modern abettors of slavery ! 

** Among the Romans, masters had an absolute power over their slaves. 
They might scourge or put them to death at pleasure; indeed, prisoners 
of war were sometimes saved from the edge of the sword, only to shed 
their blood in the amphitheatre, where, for the brutal amusement of 
spectators, they were compelled to fight with each other as gladiators, or 
to contend with wild beasts. Ina battle with the ancient Saxons, many 
were reserved for the purpose; and an orator bitterly complained ‘ that 
twenty-nine of these desperate savages, by strangling themselves with 
their own hands, had disappointed the public of the amusement.’ The 
lash was the common punishment; hut sometimes the slaves were branded 
in the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a piece of wood round 
their necks wherever they went. When slaves had suffered anv of these 
punishments, they were ever afterwards subjected to a name that per- 
petuated them as ‘ the beaten,’ ‘ the branded or stigmatized,’ &. When 
beaten, they were suspended, with a weight tied to their feet, so that they 
could not move or resist. By way of terror, a thong or lash, made of 
leather, was commonly hung in sight of the slaves. Another mode of 
punishment was to shut them up in a workhouse or bridewell, under 


ground, where they were obliged to work a mill for grinding corn,”— 
pp. 40—42. 
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The laws, however, in regard to slaves, were at all times ex- 


tremely severe ; though, towards the latter part of her history, 
we find them somewhat mitigated. Thus, if a master was mur- 
dered in his house, all his slaves under the same roof, or within 
hearing of the house, were condemned and punished as murderers. 
In one instance recorded in history, four hundred slaves in one 
palace were executed for not preventing their master’s murder. If 
a man was murdered on a journey, all the slaves who were with him 
were put to death, nor did it make any difference though their in- 
nocence was proved. 


“Tf a master of a family was slain in his own house, and the murderer 
not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to death. It 
is on record that, on one such occasion, no less than four hundred slaves 
were put to death. The number of slaves was immense. Some rich 
individuals possessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten thousand and even 
twenty thousand slaves.” —p, 42. 

If a slave was cruelly treated by his master, he might, at some 
periods of the Roman history, insist upon being sold to another 
master. The process of manumitting slaves was easy, and fre- 
quently adopted. Many of the richest men in Rome were freed- 
men. But a freed-man had no right to civil or military honours, 
nor was he considered as worthy of a seat in the senate. The 
stain of ignoble birth was not obliterated until the third or fourth 
generation. 

‘‘When a slave was freed by the voluntary act of his master, or re- 
deemed from slavery by the benevolence of another person, he was called 
the freed man of such an one, and the patron retained various rights over 
him. If the patron was reduced to poverty, the freed man was bound, 
in the same manner as a son, to support him, according to his ability. 
The patron, also, was expected to support his freed man, if poor; and if 
he failed to do this, was deprived of the rights of patronage. If a freed 
man died intestate, without heirs, the patron succeeded to his effects. If 
a freed man proved ungrateful to his patron, he was condemned to the 
mines, or at least reduced to his former condition of slavery.””—pp. 45, 46. 

The condition of the slaves in Rome varied, as we have already 
stated, from time to time ; but slavery, in one form or another, 
existed and was recognized by law, till Rome herself fell a prey to 
the hordes of her invaders, and slavery assumed the form and cha- 
racter which it wore among the barbarians of Germany and the 
north of Europe. 

Among the German nations, during the early ages, slaves were 
extremely numerous. They consisted of captives taken in war, in- 
solvent debtors sold for the payment of their debts, or persons who 
had sold themselves. It was not thought proper for a creditor to 
hold his debtor in bondage, and the insolvent, therefore, was sold 
to some other person than his creditor. These nations were, also, 
so extravagantly fond of gaming, that they were often willing to 
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stake their liberty upon the chance of a game, and go into perpetual 
bondage, if the fortune of the play was against them. 

In times of famine, also, people often sold themselves to oBtain 
the means of support; and during the most turbulent periods of 
the dark ages, most of the small landed proprietors were compelled 
to submit themselves as slaves to some neighbouring powerful lord, 
in order to obtain protection from the rapacity of lawless marauders. 
Many voluntarily submitted themselves as slaves and vassals of 
monasteries and the church, partly for protection, and partly from 
motives of superstition and reverence for the papal institutions. In 
these several ways, the slaves became by far the most numerous 
class in the community, and about a. p. 1000, whole towns were 
filled with them. 

In the early stages of German history, after the fall of the Roman 
empire, slaves were literally destitute of every civil right or privilege. 
They belonged to their masters, and could be sold like any other 
property, at his pleasure. If a master killed his slave, the act 
was not punishable as an offence, because the slave was not consi- 
dered as a member of political society. Slaves were not permitted 
ta marry, even for some centuries after these nations were converted 
to Christianity. They were distinguished by their dress, and while 
it was common for freemen to wear their hair long, slaves were 
obliged to have their heads shaved. ‘They were not admitted as 
witnesses in court against freemen. 

They were principally employed in the labours of husbandry, and 
were early called, from “ villa,” signifying among other things a 
farm, “villains.” They were lodged en masse in their master’s 
castle ; and when we consider how destitute of comfort at that day 
were even the palaces of kings, it must be apparent that the slaves 
were in but few, if in any respects, in a better condition than the 
cattle that are owned and fed upon our farms at this day. 

This may be considered as the earliest stage of slavery among the 
feudal nations in Europe. From being thus bought, sold, fed, and 
lodged like beasts of burden, they at length were permitted to 
occupy cottages, with some small portions of land connected there- 
with, upon which they were allowed to labour during the intervals 
of their employment in their master’s service. They thus became 
so far connected with the soil upon which they laboured, that their 
masters ceased to have a right to sell them separate from it. But 
nevertheless they passed with the soil, whenever it was sold, as a 
part of the inheritance, nor could they, at this stage of their history, 
acquire or hold any property as their own. 

‘The next step in the progress of the liberty of the working classes, 
was the giving to the occupants of the land an interest in its pro- 
ducts, and permitting them to pay a fixed sum annually as rent for 
the same to the lord of the manor. All these stages were passed 
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through, before the labouring classes in England, or on the conti- 
nent, were permitted to acquire any right or interest as freeholders 
in the soil. As lately as the twelfth century, a master could punish 
his slave capitally, without any trial ; and even after that time the 
life of a slave was atoned for by a trifling fine. Charlemagne 
increased the fine for murdering a slave belonging to the crown 
lands, from forty-five to one hundred solidi. If any one put 
another’s slave to torture, so that he died, he was by law obliged 
to pay to the owner of the murdered slave, two slaves in his stead, 
if such slave was innocent of the offence for which he underwent 
torture. 

While Venice was growing rich from the commerce of the East, 
she purchased Asiatic luxuries by supplying the slave markets of 
the Saracens with slaves, whom the Venetians pretended to pur- 
chase of their heathen neighbours—it being then, as since, thought 
to be a sufficient reason for making a man a slave, that he was a 
heathen. This traffic continued till the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

it will be remembered, that the slaves of Germany and the 
rest of Europe were not guilty of being of a darker hue than 
their masters. They were often either of the same flesh and 
blood of their lordly tyrants, or the descendants of the more 
polished and effeminate nations of the south of Europe, whom 
their masters had conquered. And many a lord and noble of this 
day, could he trace his pedigree back to this early period, would 
doubtless find among his ancestors more than one abject slave of a 
feudal master. 

We have some account, in the work under notice, of the Way in 
which slavery was gradually abolished in England—part of which 
we quote. 

«In the year 696, Withred, king of Kent, decreed, that if a master 
gave freedom to his slave at the altar, his family also should be free; he 
should take his liberty and have his goods. At a general synod, in the 
year 816, it was provided, that, at the death of a bishop, every English- 
man of his who had been made a slave in his days, should be set at liberty, 
and that every prelate and abbot should set at liberty three slaves, and 
give them three shillings each.”—p. 79. 

The Saxons, who conquered ngland and ruled over it for so 
many years, were a German nation, with German customs and in- 
stitutions, and like their countrymen, they recognized the lawfulness 
of ‘slavery. It is stated by Hume that the slaves constituted the 
greater portion of the population of England during the Saxon 
government. The wars between the different parts of the kingdom, 
while it was a heptarchy, and the invasions and wars of the Danes, 
may have contributed to this multiplication of their numbers. 

The conquest of England by the Normans took place in 1066; 
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and we are told by historians that before this time it was common 
for the English to sell their own children as slaves to the Irish, and 
that this traffic continued until the reign of Henry II., when the 
Irish, in a national synod, agreed to emancipate their English 
slaves. We may here quote the language of William of Malms- 
bury, @ writer of that day, upon this subject. ‘‘ Directly opposite 
the Irish coast, there is a sea-port town called Bristol, the inhabi- 
tants of which frequently sail into Ireland to sell their people, whom 
they had bought up throughout all England. There you might see, 
with grief, fastened together by ropes, whole rows of wretched 
beings of both sexes, of elegant forms and in the very bloom of 
youth, a sight sufficient to excite pity even in barbarians, daily 
offered for sale to the first purchaser. Accursed deed! Infamous 
disgrace! that men, acting in a manner which brutal instinct 
alone would have forbidden, should sell into slavery their relations, 
nay, even their own offspring.” 

‘The reader cannot fail to remark the striking resemblance that 
existed between the commerce and traffic pursued by this “ sea-port 
town,” in the twelfth and afterwards in the eighteenth century, when 
the African slave trade had taken the place of the English. 

The feudal system was introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror, and in the course of a few years prevailed through the 
kingdom. The Saxons were treated with great indignity by their 
conquerors, and the condition of the slaves was in no respect miti- 

ated. 

, Whoever has read (and who has not?) the inimitable tale of 
Walter Scott, “‘ Ivanhoe,” will recal, at once, the description of the 
garb and appearance of one of the Saxon slaves, which is given in 
the first chapter of that work. Among other marks which distin- 
guished his condition, was a brass ring, or collar, like the collars 
now worn by dogs, soldered fast about his neck, upon which were 
inscribed his name and the name of his owner. ‘This refers to the 
condition of English society at the close of the twelfth century, and 
serves better than any general description could do, to indicate the 
depth of degradation and the severity of the bondage to which the 
lower classes were then reduced. 

Traces of this state of society are now discernible in many of 
the provisions of the English law—especially in relation to the te- 
nures by which estates are held ; but it cannot be necessary for 
our present purpose even to attempt a sketch or outline of the 
changes which successively took place, before the present state of 
English freedom was attained. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the slaves, or villains 
of England, were become free labourers, and the distinction of 
names was virtually abolished by the time of Elizabeth, although 
until then, that condition called predial servitude existed in Eng- 
land. 
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, Various causes conspired to bring about these changes in the 
condition of the people of this country, and among these it is said 
that the masters found by experience, as we believe all slave-holders 
must, that it was more profitable to receive rents for their lands in 
money, than to require the labour of their tenants in return for the 
expense of supporting them as slaves. It was first in towns and 
among artisans and manufacturers, that this change in the mode of 
paying rent for houses and lands was adopted, and it eventually be- 
came universal through the kingdom. 

In some parts of Europe slavery disappeared earlier, and in others 
later, than in England. In Italy it had declined by the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and in the fifteenth, had disappeared altogether. 
In many of the states of Germany, the peasantry had gained their 
freedom before the end of the thirteenth century. In France the 
slaves upon the royal domains were liberated by a decree of Louis 
X.,in 1315. But servitude of certain descriptions was not wholly 
discontinued there until the revolution of 1793 ; for until that time 
the peasantry in some parts of the kingdom were taxed at pleasure 
by the lord of the manor on which they resided. In other places, 
the peasantry could not leave their habitations without being liable 
to be pursued and taken by their lords like fugitive slaves ; while 
in some districts the lord succeeded upon the death of his vassal to 
his whole estate, in exclusion of his kindred. Dreadful as was the 
storm of that revolution, it swept away these relics of a barbarous 
age, and left a soil for the growth of civil liberty. 

In Prussia villanage was not abolished till 1739. In Bohemia 
and Moravia it was abolished in 1783, and in Baden in 1785. It 
still continues in some portions of Russia, in its most offensive form, 
though we are not prepared, nor is it necessary for our purpose, to 
show the number or condition of the serfs in that empire. 

We have now passed over in review the whole state of slavery as 
it existed at various pericds in the history of the world, and brought 
it down to the time when the African slave trade began ; upon 
which subject, as well as the means used to abolish the horrible 
practice, we must refer our reader to the work itself; which, how- 


ever, is very imperfectly executed, and does the authoress no credit 
as an impartial compiler. 


—<— 





Art. V.— Notes of a Visit to some Parts cf Haiti, Jan. Feb. 1835. 
By the Rev. S. W. Hanwa, Island Curate of St. George’s, Jamaica. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1836. 


Every ordinarily informed person has a general idea of the histor 

of Haiti, or St. Domingo, the French name of the island. But 
few possess a correct measure of information as regards its present 
condition, or the precise and real steps by which it has arrived at 
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this state ; for prejudice and party-spirit upon slavery have so 
darkened or warped men’s minds, that candour and care have been 
seldom extended so far as to collect and look at the true facts ofthe 
case. And yet at this particular epoch in the history of our West 
India colonies, when a great and momentous experiment is making, 
regarding which there is still much diversity of opinion, a full and 
correct knowledge of Haiti, in which a freed coloured and black 
population have for several years been engaged in self-regulation, 
would undoubtedly throw a valuable light upon the disputed points 
in question, as respects British interests, and offer rich suggestions 
for the consideration of our statesmen and philanthropists in behalf 
of the West India apprentices. 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Hanna’s Notes, which were 
taken during a visit to Haiti, that did not extend beyond one 
month, can afford very multifarious facts, or profound views re- 
specting the actual condition of the island, or suggest, without 
farther inquiry, rules that can be with safety analogically applied to 
our West India Colonies. But the unpretending little volume has 
this valuable quality, that it narrates facts, just as they fell under 
the author’s observation, and with perfect impartiality. It is left to 
every one to draw what deductions he pleases from the narrative ; 
and deductions will be drawn, as they are entitled to be, of no 
small value, even from such meagre facts ; for some of them are as 
significant as any finger-post or weather-sign can be. Nor, do we 
suppose that we can weaken the authority of the reverend gentle- 
man, nor exhibit a different inference from the whole narrative, 
than what every candid mind will come to, if we even so early as 
this in the analysis of these notes, introduce his own conclusions. 
They are in these words : “ On a careful review of all that I have 
witnessed during my visit to Haiti, the following are the general 
impressions left upon my mind. I shall note them in a very few 
words. ‘The country is one of the richest and most beautiful under 
the sun. The people, from a variety of unhappy circumstances 
concurring, are in a low state of civilization, but they are a well-dis- 
posed, quiet people, very kind and very hospitable, and capable of 
as great advances in every moral and intellectual attainment as 
any I am acquainted with.” 

Mr. Hanna informs us that on the 8th of January 1835, he left 
Jamaica, along with Captain Owen of His Majesty’s ship the 
Thunder, for Haiti. The captain went for the purpose of survey- 
ing a portion of the southern coast of the island, and the author for 
the sake of his health, after a protracted indisposition ; but although 
his journal during this excursion was necessarily hasty, and kept 
by starts, we venture to say, that he never employed a month more 
efficiently for the benefit of his fellow creatures than that in which 
it was his pastime to take notes of all that most deeply interested 
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him in St. Domingo. We pass over a clear and impartial sketch 
of the history of the island in question, that has been very proper- 
ly prefixed to the notes, by which every person may obtain a general 
knowledge of the revolutions to which it has been exposed, and be 
able to construe and apply with a satisfactory understanding, the 
eircumstances in its present situation which the author has de- 
scribed. 

On the 13th of January, one of the Thunder’s boats landed at 
a small village, about twenty-three miles eastward of Cape Tiburon, 
the author being one of the party. They met with very civil treat- 
ment from several persons, both male and female, who “ were far 
better clothed than the negroes of Jamaica on working days.”’ 
After the party embarked, a number of stones of a considerable 
size, some of them one or two pounds’ weight, were thrown from a 
height at the boat, and might have inflicted severe wounds. The 
boats’ crew however, soon pulled out of their reach; but there was 
this excuse for the aggressors, that they were not of the party with 
which the visiters had had communication, and might be ignorant 
who they were ; the people also live at present in great dread of the 
French, and may have thought that the unceremonious visit of the 
boat, from a war-ship within half-a-mile of the shore, confirmed 
their fears, and authorized their rude assault. ‘Fhe author consi- 
derately and charitably adds, but “ be this as it may, they have 
suffered so much from white men in times past, that it is no wonder 
they dread their approach.” There is another remark used soon 
after, that ought ever to be borne in mind—“ Statements made by 
foreigners respecting the habits and character of this people must 
be received with caution. ‘Too many of them appear to be tinc- 
tured with that unjust prejudice against the negroes and all related 
to them, that distinguishes and disgraces most of the whites of 
Jamaica.” Many such judicious observations find their way into 
Mr. Hanna’s journal, soon putting the unprejudiced reader upon 
the best terms with him ; and the following sentences will afford to 
many also a favourable idea of Captain Owen and his Lieutenant. 
‘Tt is very pleasing to me to be with Captain Owen and my ex- 
cellent kind friend Lieutenant Allen, with whom I read the Scrip- 
tures every day. Captain Owen pays much attention to his crew 
in these matters.” Having now made our readers somewhat ac- 
quainted with the characters of the visiters, we proceed to a more 
particular familiarity with the people of Haiti. | 

« About half-past four, we landed at a wharf at Cayes. The appear- 
ance of this town, as we approach it from the sea, is not unlike the 
western part of Kingston (Jamaica), the neighbourhood of the Leeward 
wharfs. In the harbour we saw three or four square-rigged vessels, 
French and Amcrican. We saw also a number of boats, scattered in 
various directions over the surface of the harbour. The crew of one of 
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these, consisting entirely of blacks, called aloud as we passed them, 
‘ English man-of-war coming in ;’—this sentence being, I presume, the 
utmost extent of their knowledge of the language. The wharf was 
crowded with black and coloured men, ‘ pour voir les étrangers.’ They 
were very polite to us, and many of them were well, most of them com; 
fortabiy dressed—there being nothing like rags or nakedness. A large 
proportion of them appeared to be soldiers. We walked from the wharf, 
first along a street running parallel with the water’s edge, and then up 
the principal street of the town to the governor’s or commandant’s house. 
A black officer accompanied us as our guide. The main street is very 
good and wide, consisting of large wooden houses, displaying no wealth 
or luxury certainly, but no deficiency of neatness, and even respectability. 
In the lower stories of these houses were shops, with every kind of dry 
goods exposed for sale, chiefly printed cottons, muslins and silks, of gaudy 
colours. The ‘ marchandes’ were negro and coloured women, many of 
whom were splendidly attired, so far at least as rich colours, and lace, 
and silk, and dazzling yellow head-dresses, and sky-blue shoes could con- 
stitute splendour. At some of these shops I inquired the prices of various 
articles; though I bought nothing, I found the people every where obliging 
and pulite. 

«¢ As we crossed another street, a black man in military uniform called 
aloud to the one who accompanied us, and demanded who we were. Our 
companion replied, ‘ People from a man-of war.’—‘ Of what nation ?” 
was the next demand. ‘English,’ it was answered. ‘ Then,’ rejoined 
the first speaker, ‘ you may proceed.’ The officer who made these in- 
quiries, was, we were informed, ‘the captain of the port.’ On our 
arrival at the commandant’s, we found outside a guard of honour, con- 
sisting of very unmilitary looking soldiers, in blue uniforms—their caps 
covered with a quantity of red cotton or woollen net-work, and tassels. 
They were for the most part seated on chairs and long benches. There 
was no sentry promenading. We were introduced to the general imme- 
diately on our arrival. His name is Borgella. He politely pointed to 
chairs and asked us to be seated. He is almost white; indeed I should 
have taken him for a white man had I not known tc the contrary. He 
is advanced in years,and corpulent. The apartment was well furnished, 
though its contents were rather showy than really valuable. There was 
a very beautiful French ‘ pendule’ upon a mantel-piece. Suspended 
against the walls were several prints of Napoleon, not ill-executed. In 
the ante-room also we were shewn by the general, a portrait of Columbus 
executed by one of the old masters. This picture, the general told us, 
he had found at the city of San Domingo, on his first assumption of the 
government of that place. It had been but lately returned to him from 
France, whither he had sent it to have it copied and engraved.’’"—pp. 
8—12. 

Captain Owen had letters from the secretary to the president of 
Haiti, authorizing his survey, and offering every assistance which 
the government could render, which, of course, served to secure the 
attention that continued to be bestowed upon the surveying party ; 
nor did General Borgella fail, on being informed of the treat ment 
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they had received at the place where they were pelted with stones, 


to assure them that steps should be taken to prevent the repetition 
of such an outrage. 3 : . 

The author held various conversations with several of the natives, 
both soldiers and civilians ; and he says they were in general in- 
telligent, and in many points of interest, in the every-day affairs of 
life, by no means ill-informed. They felt great anxiety respecting a 
French squadron which was known to be cruising in the neighbour- 
ing seas, fearing a hostile visit from that nation. It is to be borne 
in mind, that according to an arrangement entered into with Charles 
X., France, upon the payment of one hundred and fifty millions of 
francs, in five annual instalments, on the part of the Haitian go- 
vernment, stipulated to resign all pretensions to the island, and to 
acknowledge its independence. But although ten years have since 
then elapsed, only a small portion of the debt has been liquidated. 
Yet, we are not aware that France has meditated any intention of a 
warlike enforcement of the terms of the bargain, although the na- 
tives seem to live in dread of such an appeal. 

The author learned from a Mr. ‘Towning, an English gentleman, 
who lives near Cayes, that scarcely any sugar was made in the 
country, and that it was in a very depressed state.. The chief ex- 
port is coffee. There is also a considerable quantity of mahogany 
shipped from some parts of the island. We find a number of very 


expressive national traits set down in these pages. For example— 


‘“‘ Yesterday evening our host, Mr. Roberts, informed us, (and his pre- 
judices are so manifestly against the people, that his testimony on this 
head is the more valuable), that people may travel in perfect safety 
through the country with the largest sums of money. His language was, 
‘ T could go from hence to Port au Prince, three days’ journey across the 
mountains, with a thousand dollars, without fearing the slightest moles- 
tation, though the means of travelling, as well as the roads, are very in- 
different. . 

“Dr. Daglish, the physician, who dined with us yesterday (J believe 
he is an inmate of the house), is fond of fowling—yesterday he shot 
three or four brace of snipes—one of the birds was claimed by a black 
or coloured person, also engaged in the same employment. Dr. Daglish, 
who really shot the snipe, immediately said, ‘Oh, you shot it, did you: 
then pnt it in your bag, and say no more about it.’ All the gentlemen 
present concurred in saying that thus you must deal with the Haitians. 
‘ When they show a disposition to oppress (which js, however, but sel- 
dom), it is wisdom to yield, for your head is in the lion’s mouth, and 
there is not sufficient firmness and impartiality among the authorities of 
the country, to afford protection.’ 

‘The whites are, in some respects, a proscribed race. No white man 
is permitted to possess property in lands or houses in this country. This 
is the positive law of the land. I have further been informed, though I 
could not assure myself of the fact, that no coloured woman can marry a 
white man, without forfeiting her privilege of citizenship. 
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* The executions of criminals, though infrequent, are conducted in a 
very barbarous manner. The mode of putting to death is by shooting. 
The culprit is placed at a considerable distance from the soldiers, and 
literally made a target for their practice. A man is to be shot at this 
place to-morrow, for maliciously setting fire toa dwelling-house. These 
particulars respecting executions I had from Mr. Robertsand Dr. Daglish, 
and I have no reason to question their correctness,”’—pp. 17—20. 


The state of the people of Cayes, in a moral point of view, is 
stated to be of the most lamentable description. In this respect, 
Mr. Hanna says, the island is even worse than Jamaica. There 
is no ecclesiastical head in the country. Cayes, which is considered 
to be the government of second importance in Haiti, has a public 
school for the children of military officers, but very few attend it. 
The town of Jacmel, compared with Cayes, appears to considerable 
advantage. Though the streets and roads are perfectly horrid, the 
cleanliness of the houses is remarkable. The shops are neatly, 
often elegantly arranged and weil stocked—some with provisions, 
others with various kinds of dry goods. Perfumery appears to be 
in much repute. Mr. Hanna found the people of Jacmel' quiet, 
civil, and even obliging, resembling the French in their efforts to 
understand and set at ease a stranger. Both men and women 
every where were singularly modest in their apparel; and nothing 
at all like the shameless exposure of person, constantly to be seen 
in Jamaica, did the author witness. The lowest classes were well 
and decently clad ; the higher, of course, were still more remarkably 
so. ‘lhe women, who are fond of dress, as almost every where else, 
have a great fancy for gay and gaudy colours. 

One third part, at least, of the people appear to be soldiers, ill- 
armed and accoutred; their uniform of faded blue, frequently 
ragged, and their firelocks in bad repair. The appearance of the 
military is sufficiently grotesque, according to the author’s descrip- 
tion, and their discipline anomalous. 

‘“‘ Riding into the country early this morning, I met not far from town, 
a trooper, accoutred with blue jacket, military cap, &c. mounted upon 
no nobler animal than anass. His holsters and pistols were regularly 
strapped into their proper place, ‘ en avant de la selle.’ 

“A little farther on I encountered another, galloping lustily upon a 
pony a very little larger than his rider. This last was most gallantly 
equipped with a new trooping saddle, and immense scarlet saddle-cloth 
with bright yellow binding, covering two-thirds of the charger’s back 
and sides. The man’s feet almost touched the ground ;—his steed was 
indeed but a span higher than the before-montioned donkey; His hol- 
sters, which were covered with leopard-skin, quite hid the creature’s 
shoulders, and no small portion of its fore legs. As the warrior hastened 
past, he condescendingly vouchsafed me a military salute, bowjng ‘ even 
to his saddle-bow.’ Both this and the first whom I met, were black men ; 
the one a private soldier, the other an officer of rank. 
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“This evening I rode to the open space in front of the President's 
house, and witnessed a military display. The troops performed various 
evolutions in, as it appeared to me, rather a disorderly manner. On the 
whole they certainly did no better than the militia of Jamaica at a 
monthly muster, and this, I conceive, is bad enough. Yet the people of 
this country are a nation of soldiers. I have remarked already that one 
third—I might have said two thirds—are soldiers; but what can be ex- 
pected of troops, when the.very sentries on guard sit in chairs, with 
their muskets laid across their knees or resting against the seat? This 
is the universal practice : chairs are regularly placed for the sentries. 

“The troops whose exercises 1 witnessed this evening were no better 
appointed than’ those I had seen on former occasicns: their dress and ac- 
coutrements were in the most shabby condition—many were slip-shod— 
some wore buff slippers, and there were even some without either shoe 
or slipper. The band was, though far from good, better than might 
have been anticipated from the appearance of those who manceuvred in 
the ranks. 

‘‘The soldiers whom I saw on parade yesterday, perfectly accorded 
with my first notice of their equipment and discipline. The officers are 
better appointed, but with frequent exceptions. One amused me: he 
was a little old negro man, perhaps sixty years of age, and with the most 
striking features of the African fully developed in his countenance. His 
height perhaps five feet two or three inches—certainly not more. He 
wore an old cocked hat, beneath the edge of which protruded the ever- 
lasting Madras kerchief bound round his head. His blue coat and trow- 
sers were fast exchanging their primitive colour for one approaching to 
that of soot: his sword was of the rapier species, and one of the most 
slender of its kind, and sundry rents in the scabbard afforded partial 
giimpses of the rusty blade. He had also on one shoulder a tufted mass 
of worsted, which, to quote a phrase current among naval officers, ‘ did 
duty’ for an epaulette. He was in command of a portion of the troops 
stationed just before me. Several marchings and counter-marchings 
took place, all of an ordinary character—certainly displaying little mili- 
tarv adroitness. 

The General, who rode an ambling pony in the middle of the square, 
soon took leave, and as he passed along the lines the trumpets were 
blown, the drums beat, (the Haitians are excellent drummers, and no 
wonder, since they practise from morning till night,) and the soldiers 
ported or presented arms—lI forget the proper term. 

« Apropos to the little old officer. I have often seen just such another 
person in the exalted situation of watchman at a cane-piece corner in 
Jamaica, seated in rags and wretchedness before the principal hole of an 
old trash-roofed hut, and engaged in cooking that delectable Negro deli- 
cacy, a cane-piece rat. The contrast between the circumstances of the 
present individual and those of his double in Jamaica was exceedingly 
whimsical—the more so as the two may be separated by a distance of 
200 or 250 miles, not more. Let any one imagine the meeting of these 
persons—a dialogue between them—the mutual communication of their 
history, experience, &c. 

« Things in this country have quite a topsy turvy, ora lipsy appear- 
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ance, at least in the eyes of foreigners. It reminds one of Teniers’ temp- 
tation of St. Anthony, in which every thing wears a wrong aspect, or has 
got intoa wrong place. Here are to be seen officers in magnificent uni- 
forms and deep borders of gold lace associated with officers in shabby old 
blue coats, such as no one but a beggar would wear in England, with 
appointments of every kind corresponding ;—troopers with scarlet sad- 
dle-cloths and leopard-skin-covered holsters, mounted upon asses—mili- 
tary characters filling civil stations, and exercising the functions of 
civilians, ex. gr. generals holding the offices of judges of the law courts, 
and officers of the customs—harbour-masters, colonels in the army— 
white foreigners engaged in extensive commercial transactions, and liv- 
ing in the most affluent circumstances, in houses which belong (by the 
jaw of the land) not to them, but to their reputed wives—and blacks 
generally where, everywhere else, one is used to see whites.”—pp. 37, 
38, 56, 57, 71—74, 96, 97. 

In referring to Mr. Mackenzie’s work on Haiti, a gentleman of 
education and colour, who was sent out by Mr. Canning to fill the 
office of Consul General in the island, Mr. Hanna says, that much 
is omitted in it that might have been said in favour of the people— 
its partiality and misrepresentation consisting, not in telling what 
is false, but in withholding the whole truth. A Mr. Frith, whose 
experience in the island is of longer standing than a quarter of a 
century, expressed to the author the same opinion of Mackenzie’s 
work. We can also readily credit the statement, that most of the 
European protestant residents in Haiti are, in a moral point of view, 
still lower than the natives. 

Many of the people have most ridiculous names, either conferred 
upon them or their ancestors, in derision, by the French, or the 
fruits of their own whimsical choice; such as “‘ Francis Monkey,” 
who may be the progenitor, and his name the patronymic of 
heroes, statesmen, and philosophers ; and yet, could we trace the 
origin of some appellatives among ourselves, perhaps the sentiment 
conveyed would not be more flattering or honourable. Many sin- 
gularities belong to the Haitians, some of them worthy of imita- 
tion perhaps by more enlightened nations, others to be reprobated 
everywhere. For example, laws are proclaimed by a drummer per- 
ambulating the streets, whether these be local or general, police 
regulations, or legislative enactments. It is customary too to hold 
the assizes only when a jail is full of prisoners; an oppressive 
measure to those who may be innocent, or slightly guilty. 

As to the population of the island, the author betiedvedd: contradic- 
tory statements. By the government census, it amounts to one 
million ; but General Borgella, who is perhaps the most intelligent 
of the officials in the country, is said to estimate the number at 
seven hundred and fifty thousand. With this functionary the 
author and his party had a second interview, some time after the first, 
and though his bearing on the former occasion was polite, it was re- 
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served and ceremonious ; but at the second interview it was cor- 
dial and warm, Captain Owen’s visit perhaps being now more justly 
understood. Very many notices are to be found of the island and 
the people, which show that there is a foundation in Haiti for the 
most sanguine hopes, and the most valuable fruits, morally and 
intellectually considered ; nor can we look upon the following anec- 
dote of Borgella, without confirmed good opinions of the capacities 


of the race to which he belongs, and of the island where he is an 
example and a ruler. 


“*T am happy to have it in my power to adorn my pages with the follow- 
ing pleasing anecdote of General Borgella.—In February, 1812, Sir 
James Yeo, then commanding the Southampton, captured a large Haitian 
frigate filled with soldiers, which he carried into Port Royal, Jamaica. 
This frigate belonged to Borgella and his adherents, and had been taken by 
them from Christophe the black tyrant—she had a regiment on board, 
which she was engaged in transporting from one part of the island to 
another.—Borgella himself was absent from the place where his command 
lay when the news of the capture was bruited ashore. As the slaughter 
on board the Haitian frigate had been very great, the fury of Borgella’s 
party was excited to the utmost. ‘hey seized the English residents, and 
marched them to an open space of ground, intending to put them to death 
forthwith. It is even said that cartridges had been delivered to the troops 
who were to shoot them. A dispute however took place among the offi- 
cers, respecting some point of etiquette, and the delay resulting occasioned 
a reprieve to the hapless foreigners. At this juncture Borgella arrived, 
and his very first act was to order the instant liberation of the English 
and the restoration of their property. He knew that they had not been 
parties to Sir James Yeo’s proceeding, and he was too upright and too 
humane to permit them to suffer for the guilt of another. Such was the 
conduct of a native of Haiti, a descendant of the maltreated and much- 
abused Africans. All that I have heard of this chief has been to his ad- 
vantage—every one sounds his praise. Should he survive Boyer it is pro- 
bable he will fill the Presidential seat, for no other man in the island is so 
universal a favourite. I could not but regard him with feelings of respect, 
and considered myself highly honoured in being permitted to converse 
with one who is, without exaggeration, an ornament to human nature.” 
—pp. 119—122. 

Indolence, and the want of a proper direction of the capacities 
of the Haitians, are evils and defects greatly to be lamented. The 
country and the people are deeply interesting, both on account of 
what they are at present, of what they are susceptible of, and of 
what, it is not to be doubted, they are destined to become. From 
the facts advanced by Mr. Hanna, it is quite clear that the negro, 
like every other human being, is the child of habit. “If well 
brought up, he will exhibit the same steady industrious conduct 
that men under similar circumstances do everywhere ; if left desti- 
tute of proper instruction, he will be equally inclined to indolence 
and idleness.” 
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No one can possibly read the small volume before us without ex- 
periencing an increaséd interest in behalf of our sable brethren 
throughout the: world, and for the people of Haiti in particular. 
We are in hopes, indeed, that these few pages, so artlessly yet 
pleasantly set down, will be the means of stirring up in this coun- 
try that active benevolence, which grows in magnitude, strength, 
and riches, just in proportion as it is called upon and exerted. We 
have our eye upon the Missionary philanthropists, in these obser- 
vations. 

The appeal to British hearts cannot be better enforced than by 
quoting the whole of the Appendix to the “ Notes.” | 


“ During the Author’s stay at Jacmel, he was informed of the existence 
of a small congregation of Wesleyan Methodists at Port-au-Prince, under 
the charge of Mr. S. D. Bauduy, a coloured native of the island, brother- 
in-law of M. Joubert, Secretary of State of Haiti. To this gentleman 
he addressed a letter, requesting information concerning the moral and’re- 
ligious condition of his countrymen. Mr. Batduy in his reply, after 
making some observations of a general nature, stated that he was suffering 
under severe indisposition, and that he found some difficulty in expressing 
himself in English, but that he hoped to write more satisfactorily at a 
future period. His second letter the author received after his return to 
Jamaica. As it tends to confirm the statements set forth in the foregoing 
pages, and furnishes evidence of the tolerant character of the Haitian 
Government, but especially as it points out an admirable method of intro- 
ducing a knowledge of the saving truths of the Gospel among the most 
benighted and most injured people on the face of the globe, he has 
thought it of sufficient importance to lay before the Christian Public of 
Britain. 

‘He presents it without any correction of the slight inaccuracies of the 
writer’s style, believing that it will thus carry with it the greater interest. 
To the passage printed in italics he invites particular attention. 


‘* Port-au-Prince, Feb. 19th, 1835. 
‘‘ Reverend and Dear Sir, 

“ Your epistle on the 24th of last month was duly received. I regret 
that circumstances prevented me to write to you when I received your’s, 
and since the few lines which I wrote then were sent, the fever laid hold of 
me, so I could not write earlier than I now do. I thank you for your kind- 
ness in writing to me, and shall at any time be happy to hear from you and 
from all those who are employed in the vineyard of the Lord our common 
Master. 

‘The people of this island are without moral and religion ; and this can 
easily be proved by their own words and actions. A great many do not 
care how they get money, provided they get it. All kinds of vices are in 
use, and some are not ashamed to say their religion is what they like best; 
so whatever they like is their religion. Most of them may well be calléd 


honest Pagans. 


‘There were in this town, about eighteen years ago, two Wesleyan ~~ 


Missionaries. They preached at several places in the mountains, plains, 
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and small towns, and established a Society here. In 1818 the first persecu- 
tion arose, when President Boyer went to the South of this Island, and 
during his stay there, the Missionaries were much molested, and on the 
Fresident’s return, as they could not obtain any assurance of protection, 
through encouragement from the President, they thought it best to leave 
this place. Ever since their departure from Haiti till 1824, the Society 
was publicly persecuted and imprisoned. In 1824 I left Haiti by invita- 
tion of the Missionary Committee, and during my absence a great change 
took place, which I believe happened at the emigration from the United 
States. On my return I found the Society in full possession of religious 
privileges, and we are ever since protected by the laws, as well as the 
Magistrates of the country. They cannot persecute us openly, and if any 
wicked people wish to disturb us they come by night, standing at a distance, 
and when they have thrown one or two stones on the roof of our preaching- 
house, they go away fearing to be seen. 

“We are only two Wesleyan Ministers in this Island. I have in my 
former informed you of Mr. Tindall’s coming to this Island at Port-au- 
Plaat, to labour amongst the American emigrants. There are two congre- 
gations in this town, one American and the other Native. There are also 
a few Baptists, but they meet with the Methodists. 

‘‘ The laws and government are not against any denomination, but in 
favour of all, and the laws will not only protect religious meetings, but 
their Ministers also. Our laws are positive on these points. 

“I believe that one of the best plans which could be adopted to intro- 
duce religious principles throughout this land would be the establishing 
of schools by the approbation of the Government. The teachers who 
may be sent out for that purpose would find both opportunity toinstruct 
children, and preach the glad tidings of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
There are no charity-schools in this country. 

“If your friends in England were willing to begin with an establishment 
of this kind, and were they disposed to know the President’s mind on this 
subject, I would cheerfully communicate to him what documents soever 
they would send for that purpose. 

‘Finally brother, pray for me. May the Lord Jesus, your God, bless 
you abundantly, and make you happy in the full enjoyment of his grace. 


* Your’s in the Lord, 
S. D. Baupuy.”—pp. 147—153. 


In another part of the volume there is an instance of Haitian 
courageous humanity described, which must tend to engage the 
feelings in behalf of the race to which the heroine belonged. ‘‘ On 
the 10th of June, 1770, the town of Port-au-Prince was utterly 
overthrown by a dreadful earthquake. From one of the falling 
houses the inmates had fled, except a negro woman, the nurse of 
her master’s infant child. She would not desert her charge, though 
the walls were even then giving way. Rushing to its bedside she 
stretched forth her arms to enfold it. The building rocked to its 
foundation !—the roof fell in! Did it crush the hapless pair? The 
heavy fragments fell indeed upon the woman, but the infant escaped 
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unharmed, for its noble protrectress, extending her bended form 
across the body, at the sacrifice of her own life preserved her 
charge from destruction !”’ 





Arr. VI.— Reminiscences of a Literary Life ; with Anecdotes of Books, 
and: of Book Collectors. By the Rev. T. F. Dispin, D.D. 2 vols. 
London: Major. 1836. 


Tue Doctor is one of the most artificial, egotistic, affected, pom- 
pous, and feeble authors, it was ever our fate to encounter. Seldom 
have we waded through two such ponderous volumes as the present, 
and seen less that was worth putting into print. The very best 
thing that they will bear to have said of them is, that where they 
are readable they are only gossipy about himself and his patrons 
—this gossip being as bald and tame as ever the English language 
was tortured to give out. It is true, that we never expected any 
thing better than solemn dulness and prosy twaddle from a biblio- 
maniac; but we did not anticipate that ‘‘ Anecdotes of Books, 
and of Book Collectors,” could have been so pointless, lean, and 
languid as they are made to appear in the pages of this black-letter 
book-worm. What service has the Doctor and the whole of the 
Roxburgh Club done to the cause of literature? It cannot be ex- 
pected to be much, when an antique binding, a particular date or 
press, is of more consideration in the case of a scarce book, than in- 
trinsic merit. If these trifling men have sometimes stumbled upon 
a rich morsel, what use have they made of it? The utmost that 
can be said of them as a body is, that they have to a small extent 
been pioneers to men of mind, who knew how to make use of their 
materials ; and yet much credit is not due to them on this score ; 
for their exclusive mode of dealing was to hoard rather than to 
publish any little treasure they discovered. 

These volumes direct the attention to the personal and to the 
literary life of the author. We shall, in our gallop through them, 
arrange our notices and extracts as nearly as possible according to 
this order. 

The Doctor’s father, Thomas Dibdin, was the Tom Bowling of 
his younger brother, Charles Dibdin, whose sea and sailor-songs 
will be admired while Britain has a navy. Of the ocean poet, how- 
ever, he gives a most meagre and unsatisfactory account, which is 
the more remarkable, since he died in 1814, in his sixty-ninth 
year, and after the Doctor had been many years an author. It is 
not for us to inquire how it came that our bibliomaniac only con- 
versed once with his uncle; but this may be presumed, that a few 
anecdotes of the author of ‘‘ Poor Jack” would have been worth 
all that the Doctor has given of himself, ten times told. 
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The father took to the sea, and though at the age of twenty-five 
he is said to have. commanded the “ Eagle Gally,’’ a sloop of war, 
in after life he was unfortunate. The Doctor was born at Calcutta 
in 1776, and early left an orphan, when his mother’s brother be- 
came his affectionate guardian. We need not trace the course of 
his education particularly ; suffice it to say, that he for a time en- 
tertained certain military aspirations. But a different lot was re- 
served for him ; for at a proper period in his history, he was matri- 
culated a commoner of St. John’s, Oxford. There does not seem 
to have been any thing remarkable in his academical career, unless 
we except his hand in the establishment of a literary club, desig- 
nated “ The Lunatics,” of which Bishop Coplestone, Lord Mon- — 
crieff, Sir John Stoddart, and some others of considerable note, 
Min ween The club, however, seems to have been eminent- 

ull. 

” After having quitted the University, the Doctor commenced the 
study of the law under Basil Montague, and next became a provin- 
cial counsel at Worcester. His professional practice seems not to 
have been encouraging ; so that after about two years’ exertion in 
this way, he turned his views entirely to the church and to literature. 

‘“‘Thus I set forward upon a new road in the journey of life. My 
excellent neighbour and friend, Mr. Field, (a medical practitioner in high 
repute), applauded my motives and seconded my views; and as I had not 
taken my Bachelor’s degree, it was thought advisable to consult the Bishop 
of Worcester, the well-known Dr. Hurd, whether, in case of a title offer- 
ing, he would ordain me without such a preliminary measure being car- 
ried into effect. I called upon that venerable prelate at Hartlebury, with 
a view of having this point settled one way or the other, and waited his 
appearance in anante-room. I had read Gibbon’s acute remarks upon 
his Letters on Romance and Chivalry, and upon the Art of Poetry by 
Horace—and seemed to feel a particular curiosity to see the friend and 
the editor of Warburton, then far advanced in the vale of years. I shall 
never forget his appearance. It was as if a statue had 

‘Stepp’d from its pedestal to take the air.’ 


He was habited in a brocaded silk morning gown, with a full-dressed wig, 
stooping forward, and walking and leaning upon what appeared to be a 
gold-headed cane. His complexion had the transparency of marble, 
and his countenance was full of expression, indicative of the setting of 
that intellectual sun which, at its meridian height, had shone forth with 
no ordinary lustre. He was then, I think, in his eightieth year. His 
reception of me was bland and courteous; but he deemed the taking of 
the degree an absolutely essential preliminary measure. On asking me 
what was my then course of studies, and on receiving my reply, he added, 
‘ you cannot do better.’ 

“ There was, therefore, but one intelligible plan to be pursued. I bade 
adieu to the society and to the environs of Worcester; took my degree 
with as little delay as possible ; and, in pursuit of a title, established my 
residence at Kensington, where I continued an inhabitant for the next 
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twenty-one years of my life. Many inducéments then operated to this 
establishment, which, long ere I left it, had ceased to operate ; but there 
I pitched my tent,and there my destiny fixed me, for a succession of 
alternate pleasure and pain, such as is the usual lot of mortalig. I-was 
ordained a deacon by the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. North) dh.the 24th 
of December, 1804, and cast about seriously to maintain, if not to improve, 
the little reputation I had acquired by the publication of the Introduc- 
tion to the Classics, of which the second edition had just made its appear- 
ance. In other words, I determined upon commencing author in right 
earnest.” 

This brings us tothe Literary. part of the Doctor’s life. Like other 
young men who receive a liberal education, he believed himself 
a poet, and wrote verses ; but from the specimens given, it cannot 
be matter of astonishment that even he himself began to suspect 
that his muse was foggy and dull. We may quote two verses from 
a piece that was praised in the Analytical Review ; and though as 
poor and stupidly conceited as any display can well be, they are yet 
not the worst among the bad. 

TO A LILY OF THE VALLEY, 

‘¢ Farr flow’r! that bloom’st amidst a humbler shade, 
Still breathing sweetness to the moss-crown’d side ; 
How shall each reptile plant decline the head, 

Or gaudier raise their stems through pomp and pride ! 


Go, gentle flow’ret, and in Emma’s breast 
There add a modest grace, a blooming charm ; 
' Secure reposing in that warmest nest, 
~ What frost shall nip thee, and what wind shall harm ?” 


The mention made of these wiseacres, the Analytical Reviewers, 
must not be supposed the only notice which our author bestows upon 
the critical fraternity of former times. ‘The following account docs 
afford a most characteristic specimen of the Doctor’s inflated style, 
and vapid satire, not to say any thing ofits apparent exaggerations 
in point of facts. 

“In dining, one day, at a friend’s chambers, where several distinguish- 
ed and rising young men, both in literature and in their professions, were 
invited, there sat a gentleman—to me wholly unknown—of a middling 
time of life, with a sort of saturnine complexion and searching look, who 
was placed at the right hand of the master of the feast, and who dealt out 
his discourse with a sufficient mixture of positiveness and severity. He 
had dark eyes and yet darker whiskers; and not only was his voice loud 
and penetrating, but his dicta seemed to be listened to with something like 
reverential attention. My neighbour whispered in my ear that ‘he was 
an Editor of one of the Reviews.’ This intelligence riveted my eye to his 
person and my ear to his conversation. At that moment there seemed to 
be no one in the room but He. After dinner, we discoursed of the in- 
fluence of Reviews. ‘Sir (said the unknown, turning to me, in reply 
to some observation which 1 had made) their influence is inconceivable.  - ' 
I am one of that Corps Diplomatique. 1 know a young man, at this mo-:- 
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ment, not quite of age, who has a volume of poems in the press. I know 
it will be sad trash ; and I am whetting my critical knife to cut it to pieces 
the moment it sees daylight.’ Had I been made of yielding materials, I 
must of necessity have fainted away; but, contrariwise, I stood to the 
charge, arid promptly and gallantly replied, that ‘I could not comprehend 
how aman could be whetting his knife to cut to pieces that which he had 
not seen, and which, when seen, might possibly blunt the edge of his 
weapon. His rejoinder struck me as terrible; although I have long since 
Jearnt what common-place stuff it is. ‘Poh! young man,’ said he, ‘I see 
clearly you know nothing of the world. There are at this moment six un- 
fledged authors begging and praying for a good word from me.’ 

‘** 1 was petrified: horror-struck; not less at the insolence of this criti- 
cal dictator, than at the meanness of those young spirits who could ‘ beg 
and pray’ for his commendation. I said little during the rest of the even- 
ing, but stole away somewhat earlier than was ‘ my wont,’ and retired to 
my pillow, rather than to my rest, with the image of this ‘ saturnine- 
complexioned’ and savage-hearted critic before me. ‘How could He 
know of my having a volume of poems in the press?) Had my printer 
been faithless, and conveyed a copy to him surreptitiously ?? A greater 
night of torture was never experienced by any malefactor on the evening 
preceding his execution. With mingled feelings of surprise, anger, dis- 
dain, and contempt, I was impatient till ‘ the grey morn’ had lifted 


.  » ‘her pale lustre on the paler wretch.’ 


My fears, as to my printer, were entirely groundless; and all other fears 
were well nigh subdued, when my printer sagaciously remarked, that 
‘there were surely other young men with volumes of poems in the press 
besides myself; and that ‘ he could bring a Reviewer into the field to say 
clever things for me, to the full as effective as the unknown critic’s cutting 
things.’ The whole affair now seemed to be so evenly poised, or perhaps 
to wear so ludicrous an aspect, that I desired nothing better than the ar- 
rival of the moment when the shell was to be broken, and its occupant ad- 
mitted to daylight and air.” 


Was there ever any thing in language and sentiment that had 
more of bathos in it than this? If an editor was capable of being 
guilty of such trifling vanity, sure he was only fit for the society 
of such a man as he who gives the above silly and tasteless record 
of its exhibition. 

There are several instances of gross ignorance of literary facts in 
these volumes, but the most ridiculous features in them belong to 
the self-complacent accounts which the author indulges in, where 
he turns mole-hills into mountains, and describes with awkward 
pomp childish fancies. His principal work, the “ Bibliomania,” 
must needs be connected with extraordinary circumstances. Some 
of our readers may know that it was written in the form of a dia- 
logue, and numerous characters were introduced under feigned 
names. Thus Mr. Rennie was Archimedes, Baron Bolland was 
Hortensius, Mr. G. Chalmers was Aurelius, Dr. Gosset was 
Lepidus, &e. “ And yet, why-not conclude these sketches with 
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the introduction of the author himself under the character of Rosi- 


crusius ?”—asks the Doctor: and then we have the following de- 
lectable picture. 


‘* Pass we on to a short gentleman, busily engaged yonder in looking at 
a number of volumes, and occasionally conversing with two or three gen- 
tlemen, from five to ten inches taller than himself. What is his name? 

“ Rosicrvstius is his name ; and an ardent and indefatigable book-forager 
he is. Although just now busily engaged in antiquarian researches relat- 
ing to British Typography, he fancies himself, nevertheless, deeply inter- 
ested in the discovery of every ancient book printed abroad. Examine his 
ne collection of books, and you will find that, as Pope expresses it in his 

unciad, 


‘There Caxton sleeps, with Wynkyn at his side, 
One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow-hide ;’ 


and yet a beautiful volume, ‘ printed at Basil or Heidelberg, makes him 
spinne; and at seeing the word Frankfort or Venice, though but on the 
title of a booke, he is readie to break doublet, cracke elbowes, and overflowe 
the room with his murmure.’ (Coryate’s Crudities, ed. 1776, vol. i, sign 
1. 5.) Bibliography is his darling delight, ‘una voluptas et ineditatio 
assidua’ (Le Long’s Bibl. Sacra, ed. 1788, p. xx.) ; and in defence of the 
same, he would quote you a score of old-fashioned authors, from Gesner to 
Harles, whose very names would excite scepticism about their existence. 
He is the author of various works, chiefly bibliographical, upon which the 
voice of the public (if we except a little wicked quizzing at his dlack- 
letter propensities in a celebrated North Britain Review) has been gene- 
rally favourable. Although the oldmaidenish particularity of Tom Hearne’s 
genius be not much calculated to please a bibliomaniac of lively parts, yet 
Rosicrusius seems absolutely enamoured of that ancient wight, and to be 
in possession of the cream of all his pieces, if we may judge from what he 
has already published, and promises to publish, concerning the same. He 
once had the temerity to dabble in poetry; but he never could raise his 
head above the mists which infest the swampy ground at the foot of Par- 
nassus. Still he loves ‘the divine art’ enthusiastically, and affects, for- 
sooth, to have a taste in matters of engravings and painting! Converse 
with him about Guercino and Albert Durer, Berghem and Wollett, and tell 
him that you wish to have his opinion about the erection of a large library, 
and he will ‘ give tongue’ to you from rise to set of sun. Wishing him 
prosperity in his projected works, and all good fellows to be his friends, pro- 
ceed we in our descriptive survey.” 

Once upon a time this short gentleman and a number of the 
bibliomaniac interlocutors enacted a scene, where the Doctor’s fer- 
tile and elegant invention displayed itself triumphantly. He gave 
a number of the patrons and supporters of his bibliomaniac works, 
@ quaint invitation to dine with him, and to carry away with them 
their respective copies, “ in large or small paper, bound by Charles 
Lewis, in morocco or in russia, as the orders might have been 
given.” These formed. in his back parlour “a comely and heart- 
cheering pyramid.” About a dozen guests obeyed the.summons. 
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_ Somewhat of an extraordinary surprise awaited them on their arrival. 
A tray, filled with several of the choicer wooden blocks, which had been 
used in the printing of the work, was handed to each guest, with an urgent 
request that he would help himself to one, two, or three of these woodcuts, 
as taste or inclination led, as a memento of the day—which might, indeed, 
on very many accounts, have been called the Eteventa Day. My worthy 
friends helped themselves liberally, cs I wished them todo. Some were 
for converting these blocks ‘into snurr BoxEs, others for framing and glaz- 
ing them, or making them the substratum of a drinking cup. 

“‘ But the surprise greatly increased when another tray, filled with simi- 
lar materials, was presented, with a request that every visiter would take 
a block, and—throw it into the fire. They looked astonishment. A thrill 
of horror seemed to pervade every bosom. Remonstrance and entreaty 
were resorted to, in vain. I led the way to this unparalleled act of incen- 
diarism, by throwing the ugly and frightful figure of Lucifer (p. 219, vol. 
1), into his natural element—the flames. Mr. Baron Bolland followed 
with the largest and most expensive block—that from the Triumphs of the 
Emperor Mazimilian, abqut a foot square —and paused and hesitated ere he 
cast it upon Lucifer.. These were already beginning to enlighten us, when 
Mr. Hibbert approached with the full plumaged Knight, of nine inches in 
length, from the same work—and destined to follow the same fate. Sir 
Francis Freeling brought forward the expressive physiognomy of Baptista 
Porta (seen at p. 158 of vol. 1), but twice hesitated ere he committed it to 
the flames. Mr. Alexander Chalmers groaned inwardly as he advanced ‘ with 
measured step and slow,’ with the large woodcut of the Dancing Bear, 
seen at p. 215; but Bruin was at length tossed upon the pile, heels upper- 
most. Mr. Henry Drury seemed to move ‘ oculis aversis,’ as he threw St. 
Gregory performing high Mass (p. 67) into the midst of the crackling 
elements. But why further particularise ?—or I might tell how my friends, 
Messrs. Utterson, Boswell, Pontons, Markland, and Haslewood, fed, in 
turns, the ‘ rising flame.’ Before we descended to dinner, the fire had con- 
sumed property, which may be fairly said to have cost its owner upwards 
of one hundred pounds sterling.” 

We were going to say that the reverend gentleman must be in 
his second childhood. But this marvellous sacrificing scene took 

lace so far back as 1817, when old age could not have set his mark 
upon the author. The whole affair was so puerile, and its descrip- 
tion is so ridiculously affected, that we must declare its inventor, 
and the fond cherisher of its display, as the rarest block of all. He 
tells us that he is short in point of stature, and we tell him, he is 
sufficiently stunted in mind to suggest a disparaging simile. Just 
niark with what a chuckle this literary lion dwells on large or small 

aper copies of his lumbering expensive works ; morocco or russia 
oe is better in his eye than the eloquence and originality of 
genius. But why all this block-burning? Lest the value of his 
gorgeously coer and embellished volumes should be lowered—that 


value not consisting thus confessedly in any thing intrinsic, but in 
the scarcity of copies—the Doctor sagaciously enough calculating 
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that there were a sufficient number of wealthy fools in the commu- 
nity to pay an exorbitant price for books, the chief merit of which 
was the pleasure they might afford to the eye. 

If our readers are very anxious to have a specimen of the man- 
ner in which the Doctor estimates authors and books, an instruc- 
tive and expressive one may be found in what he says of the litera- 
ture of the ages of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. After naming 
several authors, and saying that the wit of one age is not the wit 
of another, he adds, “ Rabelais is beginning to be loathed ; and no 
Englishman of a well ordered mind can read a second time the filth 
of Swift, or the equivoques of Sterne.” Voltaire and others are 
disposed of just as summarily. There is nothing like a qualification 
in this sweeping criticism. What then are we to think of the 
critic but that whatever he knows of books or has a taste for in 
them, is only addressed to the eye, and can have no communion 
with the soul ? 

The Doctor has heavy complaints to make of reviewers and 
others. He says he has been shocked, as well as surprised, by the 
perfidy of some to whom he has given no provocation. But yet he 
consoles himself amid the ‘ darkness and distress” that has of late 
surrounded’ him, by calling to his remembrance the constancy of 
certain fair friends. The rhapsody is too like its author not to be 
extracted. 


“ Although the flowers of friendship be of slow growth, and at their 
budding of doubtful hue, yet I can conscientiously place EupHemra almost 
as the crowning flower in the parterre of which I am discoursing. Her 
fortune, ample as it is, is yet not so ample as her heart. Her kindred 
taste, and highly intellectual pursuits—but she desires to be veiled; and 
the richest veil that Brussels or Mechlin ever manufactured, shall, if prac- 
ticable, be furnished by her Encomiast for the concealment of her form. 
Her occasional neighbour, SovHronia, composed of many materials in 
common with herself, but advanced in years—observant—shrewd—of en- 
larged experience and sound judgment—shall live for ever in my remem- 
brance. SopHronia has a heart as warm, and exhibits perhaps charities as 
extensive, as those of her of whom I first spake,, She is not an indigenous 
plant (I should say flower) of this country ; but she weathers our atmo- 
sphere as bravely, and enters upon all the cardinal] points of moral and 
political discussion, as sagaciously, and as luminously, as those who affect 
a more exclusive and paramount intelligence. 

“ Nor is ANGELINA an indigenous flower of this soil. An early widow, 
and as beautiful as early, she yet retains both her singleness and her beauty. 
The noon-day is not so radiant as the morn, but there are blending and 
warm tints which vet characterise the atmosphere of her presence; and 
those who. have seen her pictorial, or engraved resemblance, will not con- 
vict me of prejudice or flattery in this delineation of the Original, But her 
‘ better part’ presents a picture in which there is a union of colours yet 
more enduring. Angelina has a. heart that always unloosens the strings 
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of her purse; denying to the poor and dependent nothing— but her 
NAME.’ Long may her presence continue to irradiate the circles of the 
polished, and to make the heart of the disconsolate ‘sing for joy.’ Nor 
be the sedulous care, and affectionate anxiety and solicitude, of THEoposIA 
forgotten—in softening the struggles, and extending the period of the life, 
of a beloved husband. Among the complicated duties and distracting 
trials of life's ever agitated state of warfare, none wear a more command- 
ing form—none extort a more unqualified commendation—than those 
which have been, and yet are, so triumphantly exhibited by Theodosia— 
HERSELF, too, yet in the vigour of life, and as capable, as the most debon- 
naire of her daughters, of contributing to the charm and cheerfulness of 
the festive circle. The foregoing (with the exception of the first) are 
among my Parishioners. 

‘But there may be equal worth and excellence beyond these parochial 
precincts. Sxxina is far away, and perhaps never to be reseen, or revisited ; 
but the inmost recesses of my breast assure me that the remembrance of 
past days and past kindnesses can never be forgotten. The preceding pages 
have recorded an event, which, of all earthly occurrences, hath perhaps 
gone more sharply, and more deeply, to cut her heart in twain than any 
other. CuoriNpA can infuse equal cour»ge and comfort into a wounded 
spirit, by invigorating the understanding with wholesome principles, and by 
lighting up the fire of hope in the moment of lassitude and despondency. 
She has also a pen which readily answers the dictates of a cultivated 
intellect. Mrnora is just warmly glowing above life’s horizon, disposed to 
do all that is kind and courteaus, and gentle and generous; her voice, the 
melody of a seraph’s; her form, that in which chastity and virtue should 
seem by preference to dwell. Within the breast of Fipeiia the warmest 
sympathies and ‘ all gentle charities’ reside.” 

Mr. Murray, the publisher of the Quarterly, and that journal 
itself, have excited, in former times, the wrath of this giant in 
literature to a high degree. He says he had both “right and 
reason” to expect fair play from them. He enumerates the kind 
things he had done for the Review ; among others, “I had in an 
especial manner noticed many of its ablest articles in the pages of 
the ‘ Library Companion.’” And he adds, “ all this might have 
blunted the edge of a coarse and ruthless weapon, which was exer- 
cised in tomahawking my volume.” And, “ that it did not lay in 
the breast of the publisher to have softened such acrimony, or to 
have diverted or omitted the attack altogether, is a position which 
I cannot bring myself to admit. I must be among the weakest of 
mankind to have taken any protestation to the contrary as based 
upon truth.” The Doctor goes on to tell us, that “ who the then 
editor was,”’ he neither knows nor cares. All this looks like feeling 
very sore, and speaking very sillily. But little else that is better 
can be found in these heavy volumes, unless it be some of the let- 
ters of correspondents which the author has unceremoniously in- 
troduced, although they were confidential. We select one from Sir 
Walter Scott, in answer to the Doctor, who had sent him a copy 
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of his “Tour,” with the request or condition, that he would be 
pleased to convey it to the Author of Waverley ; a pretty device, 
to be sure, though somewhat impertinent, but which no man could 
better ward off than the individual so addressed, as the following 
will testify. 
‘** Edinburgh, June 13, 1821. 
‘My dear Sir—Upon my return from a little excursion to the country, 
I found your splendid work, which I think one of the most handsome that 
ever came from the British Press—and return you my best thanks for 
placing it in my possession as a mark of your regard. You have contrived 
to strew flowers over a path which, in other hands, would have proved a 
very dull one; and all Bib4iomanes must remember you long, as he who 
first united their antiquarian details with good-humoured raillerv and cheer- 
fulness. [am planning a room at Abbotsford to be built next year for my 
bocks, and I will take care that your valued gift holds a place upon my 
future shelves, as much honoured as its worth deserves, and for that pur- 
pose an ingenious artist of Edinburgh has promised to give your Tour an 
envelope worthy of the contents. You see from all this, that I have no 
tdea of suffering these splendid volumes to travel ang farther in quest 
of the nameless and unknown Author of Waverley. As 1 have met 
with some inconveniences in consequence of public opinion having énac- 
curately identified me with this gentleman, I think I am fairly entitled to 
indemnify myself by intercepting this valuable testimony of your regard. 
‘‘ The public have called for a new edition of old John Dryden’s Works, 
on which I bestowed much labour many years ago. I hope you will let 
me place a set of these volumes upon your shelves in return—which are 
just on the point of issuing from the press, and will wait on you in the 
course of a fortnight. I hope Ames does not slumber? Iam always, 
“« My dear sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 
** WaLTER Scort.” 
This puts us in mind of a short speech made by the same illus- 
trious man when in the chair at a public dinner. The health of the 
Author of Waverley was proposed and received with tremendous 
applause. It became the chairman to make some remark in refe- 
rence to the extraordinary reception the toast had met with, and 
every one’s curiosity was on the stretch to see how he should get 
out of the dilemma. It was thus: “ Gentlemen, your reception 
of that very popular toast has been so warm and loud, that I am 
sure it must reach the ears of the Author of Waverley wherever 
he may happen to be.” 





Art. VII.— The Claims of Dissenters on the Government of the Coun- 
try ; a Letter addressed to the Right Honourable Lord Véscount Mel- 
bourne, First Lord of His Majesty’s Treasury, Sc. &c. &c. By the 
Rev. Apam Tuomson, A.M. London: Ef{ngham Wilson. 1835. 

Mr. Tuomson is a Minister of the United Secession Church in 

‘Scotland—the most numerous body of Dissenters in that part of 
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the empire. He has heretofore, by various publications, distin- 
guished himself as a champion for the voluntary system, and again 
he returns in this pamphlet to the subject, and a number of kin- 
dred points concerning the relations between the Dissenters and the 
Established Church, and also concerning their claims on the go- 
vernment of the country. These claims are introduced after a 
sketch of the past history and the present condition, both in an 
ecclesiastical and political view, of the body to which he belongs— 
a variety of general principles as well as particular grievances and 
recommendations being largely dwelt upon. It would be impossi- 
ble, within narrower limits than the pamphlet itself, to discuss all 
these topics in a manner satisfactory to ourselves, which would be 
to give reasons for approval of what we deemed correct in it, or of 
our dissent from what appeared to us unfair and inaccurate. 
Nevertheless, we must endeavour to offer some observations upon 
he points introduced by the author, and the manner in which he 
jas treated them. 

Mr. Thomson is a forcible and talented writer—a true Scottish 
controversialist. He deals in hard arguments, and strong words, 
put forth with abundance of zeal, but not always charitably or tem- 
oerately. It cannot be denied that he urges many sound and ad- 
nirable doctrines, any more, than that he neither presents the 
whole nor the exact truth on several important branches of his 
subject. Indeed, in the course of a careful perusal of the publica- 
tion, although we could not but mark many passages, which seem- 
ed tous to require modification or amendment, as well as places 
where something more should have been said, it was, after reflect- 
ing on the impression left by the whole, that we discovered the na- 
ture of our chief objection toit. We asked ourselves, Does the re- 
verend gentleman’s representation of the Church Establishment and 
also of Dissent in Scotland, comport with our own observations 
and experience in that country, which have been extensive and va- 
ried? and the answer at once was, the picture is not faithful—that 
if Lord Melbourne takes Mr. Thomson for his guide, he will be 
misled—and that clergymen of one sect are not the best judges of 
the character of other sects on religious points, especially at a period 
when the community are roused to an unwonted and excessive fer- 
ment on the very questions discussed. Why, one who is a total 
stranger to Scotland, would naturally conceive from the pamphlet 
before us, that the Dissenters formed the most numerous, and the 
most moral, yet a persecuted body in that kingdom, and that their 
ministers were the most talented, learned, disinterested, and pious 
in the land. We say, such are the impressions which an entire 
stranger to the facts wotld derive from this ‘* Letter” ; but we add, 
that every impartial and competent witness, will testify otherwise, 
and that no Scotchman who is not a heated partisan can listen to 
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such narrow sentiments without feeling that their injustice is ridi- 
culous, and grossly wide of the truth. 

Are we giving a fair account of the conclusions to which the spi- 
rit and statements contained in this “ Letter” guide the reader ? 
Before, however, adducing our proofs, we must dispose of a very 
large portion of the discussion in a summary manner, and with a 
few general suggestions, rather than opposing arguments—the 
question involved being one that every person may fully consider, 
without reference to our author’s work, at the same time that it is 
one which has been greatly canvassed in a vast variety of forms in 
recent times ;—we mean the question between a church supported 
by the civil power, and the voluntary system. 

Mr. Thomson again and again declares, that all ecclesiastical 
establishments are politically unjust, and also unsupported by the 
revealed will of God. Now, without at all meaning to enter into 
the merits or arguments on this much tortured subject, he must 
excuse us whert we say, that he deals abundantly in assertion in 
both of these objections, without being fertile in facts or illustra- 
tions. For example, he instances the United States of America, 
as proving the efficacy and the excellence of the voluntary princi- 
ple in the support and the extension of true religion. There is 
nothing novel in the averments he makes about that country ; 
neither is there any thing novel in the answer, that though secta- 
rianism has increased to an extraordinary degree in America, there 
is no proof that pure doctrines or Christian morals have equally 
triumphed. But admitting that Christianity has essentially been 
benefited by being left entirely free of state support or control in 
that country, is it a matter of course, that the same consequence 
would result from similar principles, if adopted in this country ? 
Is a democracy, which is but in its early youth, to afford a mea- 
sure by which the aged institutions in an old monarchy are to be 
politically tried? We have not discovered that the author has 
made such a doctrine manifest ; and therefore we proceed to ask, 
in the second place, while he asserts that every thing like an ec, 
clesiastical national Establishment is totally unsupported by Scrip- 
ture, can he find any declaration which makes such an establish- 
ment unscriptural? If he does not oe this in so many words, he 
does so in spirit, when he declares and reiterates, “‘ that nothing 
of a religious nature can be sanctioned, unless by the express au- 
thority of God himself, as given in his Word.” We leave this 
part of the subject, after propounding these questions—Where is 
there an express authority for infant baptism ’—Where is there an 
express authority for keeping the first day of the week as a Sab- 
bath ?—Is there not in the very circumstance of nothing being ex- 
pressly said, or indirectly intimated in the Bible regarding an Es- 


tablishment of religion, a strong argument for the doctrine, that 
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were such institutions necessarily injurious and wicked, they would 
have been formally and peremptorily forbidden ?—As in many 
other cases, has not man, for the best of purposes, in external mat- 
ters of religion, been required to exercise his own wisdom, guarded, 
enlightened, and sanctified as it ought to be by such heavenly aids 
as are in other parts of Revelation offered to him, and to which he 
is most affectionately and urgently invited? But we desire to avoid 
all theological discussions, and therefore proceed to adduce some 
passages which appear to us illiberal, intemperate, and unjust, re- 
garding the different parties into which the great mass of the re- 
ligious community of Scotland is divided. 

The author admits that the chief and definite cause of secession 
on the part of his Church, from the Establishment, was the enforce- 
ment of the law of patronage, which sometimes led to the settle- 
ment of ministers in opposition to the wishes of the people ; nor 
can it be denied that the injustice and absurdity of such a law 
were sufficiently gross tv warrant a strong expression of dissent, 
which resultedjin the secession of a party, somewhat more than a 
century ago. But as respected doctrines, forms of worship, and 
principles of discipline, there have never been any acknowledged or 
declared differences. Since the period mentioned, the law of pa- 
tronage has gradually alienated considerable numbers from the Na- 
tional Church, while the indolence, the lapses in conduct, and er- 
rors in doctrine of churchmen, and the incessant striving after 
popularity on the part of the Dissenters, without which they could 
neither secure followers, nor maintain themselves, have also served 
greatly to enlarge their body, till they have reached a large multi- 
tude. Any thing like the precise extent of this multitude is not 
known ; neither what it amounts to, in comparison with the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, is at all ascertained. Mr. Thomson, 
in so far as we can judge of the parts of Scotland with which we 
are conversant, greatly overrates the adherents to his communion ; 
and we can also add, that throughout the same districts the sece- 
ders have not increased at the rate of their proportion of the popula- 
tion, during the last twenty years, but on the contrary decreased. 
The author says, however, there is something even of more im- 
portance than the mere numbers who may profess certain opinions, 
which must be taken into aecount in judging of their weight. 


“ But good character, with the moral and mighty influence by which 
it is uniformly accompanied, is of much more consequence, after all, than 
the mere numerical force of the supporters of any cause. It is therefore 
important to state, that Dissenters, who, though voluntarily, have to 
give rather expensive evidence of their sincerity, must, if not for the 
very existence, yet certainly for the growing prosperity of their cause, 
depend on the soundness and extent of their religious attainments; 
wh le it is indispensable that they evince the consistency of their pro- 
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fession by the morality of their lives. They belong chiefly to the lower 
and middle classes, who, in general, form the most sober and devout por- 
tion of the commun‘ty—and that portion of it too, which, as your Lord- 
ship well knows, must be regarded as constituting, in every view, the 
main strength and glory of the nation. If I should not presume to claim 
for Dissenters any superiority in point of intelligence, and of moral 
worth, Iam yet quite sure that their most inveterate enemies, unless 
they are both very ignorant, and very wicked themselves, will not have 
the hardihood to deny, that they will suffer nothing by a comparison 
with the generality of those ‘ attending the churches of the Establish- 
ment.’ ”—pp. 23, 24. 

This short paragraph admits of a great deal of nice considera- 
tion, and as we think, delicate amendments. The insinuations 
which it contains, and which in other passages of the “ Letter’ are 
repeated, in spirit at least, are more misleading than the inade- 
quacy of its description. We must remark upon some of the things 
in this passage, put forth with such seeming moderation, but covert 
error. And first, we deny that Scottish Dissenters have to give 
‘“‘ rather expensive evidence of their sincerity.” But to this alle- 
gation we shall have occasion to return, when considering the 
claim “to be freed from all civil disabilities on account of religious 
belief,” set forth towards the close of the pamphlet. We next 
fearlessly deny that the Dissenters are more distinguished by the 
morality of their lives, and their devoutness, than the adherents to 
the Establishment ; at the same time, as a body they are consi- 
derably behind in point of intelligence. ‘Take the two parties in 
rural districts, where the characters of people are most fairly repre- 
sented and most fully appreciated, and the Seceders will (though 
with many honourable exceptions), be found to be more pragmati- 
cal and narrow-minded, and farther behind the spirit of the age, 
than their neighbours of the Establishment. We admit that with- 
in the last twenty-five years, there has been a considerable improve- . 
ment both as regards their information and their feelings, and that the 
generation that has arisen within that space has, to a much great- 
er extent than the author is likely to be ready to admit, gone over 
to the endowed church. In our early years it was a rare thing fora 
Seceder to enter an Established Church, even where the pastor was 
universally held to be a pious and an able man, though there might 
at the time be no service in the Dissenting Meeting-house or any 
other place of worship near. We have known of several in- 
stances where such a truant was called to an account, and obliged to 
confess a fault, as the phrase went, before he could be received 
back again among his own bigotted sect. We therefore say, that 
as a body the Seceders were behind their neighbours (and they still 
preserve a due distance in the rear) in charitable feeling —that there- 
fore they were less enlightened, and in short weaker minded. This 
weakness, though not immoral, is at least inconsistent with high 
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attainments in mind, or displays of moral conduct, and allows the 
impartial observer to say of such characters, nothing better than 
that they are well-meaning bodies. We argue, indeed, that weak 
zeal may reasonably be presumed, when a man who has nothing to 
complain of as regards the character and ministrations of the 
Established clergymen nearest him, joins a Dissenting congregation, 
where a more able and pious labourer in the vineyard of truth is 
not to be found. Though there be in the law of patronage some- 
thing unreasonable in the case supposed, it is not practically felt ; 
and if there be political objections to the union of Church and State, 
to such a man the question is an abstract one, and by no means 
pressing upon his conscience. Ou the other hand, there are many 
evils connected with dissent, of immediate and practical weight to 
him, his family perhaps, and the community. The increase of reli- 
gious rancour is ever to be lamented, as bad in itself and as hay- 
ing a contagious tendency. 

In real life, such a Dissenter as we have now instanced is uni- 
formly found either to be deficient in constancy, or of a factious 
disposition, or ready to be led away by the loud professions of those 
who are much tempted to court a spurious popularity, and are there- 
fore apt to be time-serving. 

The author has something to say of the loyalty of the Seceders. 
Now, although we do not charge them with any thing like rebellion, 
can he deny that they have seldom entertained ardent affections to- 
wards the present reigning family, or the persons in power under 
it? It is notorious, that many of their clergymen either prayed 
not in public, or prayed in a manner that was a mockery, for the 
two last kings. How they may frame their petitions to Heaven, 
since the commencement of the present reign, and more especially 
since Lord Melbourne came into power, we know not; but the ca- 
jolery and flattery offered his Lordship in the present pamphlet are 
rampant. Loyal indeed! Where was the loyalty of the Seceders 
during the late unexampled struggle with France’? How many of 
them volunteered to defend the country, when threatened by an in- 
vader of unbounded ambition and unmeasured ill-will towards this 
country? Marvellously few. | 

We shall now string together a variety of passages, in which the 
author tells his readers what the Dissenters are, as well as what the 
Establishment is ; let all competent judges say whether the account 
be faithful or not. 

“ The Dissenters, my Lord, glory in never having sought, as they have 
certainly never obtained, the assistance of any Government, in defending 
themselves or their cause at the expense of others, ‘ ‘he weapons of 
their warfare are not carnal, but’—they trust, they will be found— 
‘ mighty through God, to the pulling down of sTronG HOLDs, casting 
down imaginations and every Aigh thing that exalteth ttself against the 
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knowledge of God.’ And as they do not wish, nor need, that their 
religion should be defended by the magistrate’s sword, neither do they 
seek that the pecuniary support of its institutions should be, by any legis- 
lative enactment, enforced by the magistrate’s power.’’—pp. 30, 31. 

There would be no use in seeking for that which they well know 
would not hitherto have been granted. But, continues Mr. Thom- 
son— 

“ It must not, however, be supposed, my Lord, that because Dissenters 
have no funds of this kind, their efforts to support and propagate the 
religion they profess, must therefore be feeble and inefficient. What is 
voluntary, will often be generous. This remark has, generally speaking, 
been happily exemplified in the manner of supporting Dissenting 
churches. Without boasting of great liberality on the part of their 
adherents—for indeed very great liberality is seldom required to support 
their humble, unostentatious, and therefore.comparatively inexpensive 
institutions—we can appeal to the successful working of the voluntary 
principle among our congregations, in almost all cities and towns, whe- 
ther large or small, the greater proportion of which are in as prosperous 
a state as could reasonably be expected. In many country places too, 
will be found very flourishing congregations belonging to Dissenters. 
This is admitted, even by our enemies, for, indeed, it cannot be denied 
by any. But then, they say, What, on our system, becomes of sequester- 
ed places, where Dissenting congregations cannot be supported? And 
we might retort upon them, by asking, What, on their system, becomes 
of heathen places, where‘ the people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge,’ and whose instruction and salvation a strictly national Esta- 
blishment never, of course contemplates ?”—pp. 32, 33, 

Here are more of those sweeping assertions, the extravagance of 
which is their best refutation. ‘Then, after describing the efforts 
which the Scottish Dissenters have made to spread the gospel in 
their own country, it is added— 


‘‘ Here, however, attempts are made to cool their most ardent bene- 
volence, and to paralyze their mightiest efforts, by that very Establish- 
ment, which professes to provide for the wants of all, at least, within th: 
bounds of the nation, and whose adherents are now attempting t 
‘move heaven and earth,’ that they may secure public endowments, to 
be extracted by the compulsion of law, from the pockets of all, whether 
believers or infidels, protestants or catholics, in order, professedly, to 
spread and support the cause of Him, whose only direction on the sub- 
ject—and that given exclusively to his disciples—is, ‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’ When Dissenters, of whatever class, send 
devoted missionaries to the Highlands, and to others of the most seques- 
tered parishes, where the endowed ministers are careless or heterodox 
these endowed ministers are the first and the fiercest in their opposition. 
They easily get the resident heritors, and others most likely to intimidate 
the poor, to join in their opposition. The old cry thus becomes genera], 
‘ these that have turned the world upside down, are come here ajgo.’ 
The consequence is, that those zealous servants of Jesus Christ, who give 
such undoubted evidence that they * seek not their own profit, buy the 
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profit of many, that they may saved,’ are visited with every species of 
persecution, which the law of the land cannot easily prevent, but which 
the law of Christ—for it is the law of brotherly kindness—so explicitly 
forbids, and so pointedly condemns.”’—p. 35. 


All the sinister and unworthy motives are on one side; all the 
philanthropy and religion on the other. But, to adopt the author’s 
phraseology in part, as it occurs in another place, we say, it is 
impossible that the charge against the ministers in question can be 
true, unless it were proved, either that their minds must originally 
be of a different construction, or that there is something in the 
established religion which necessarily leads to an entire prostration 
of Christian principle. What must Lord Melbourne think of the 
Dissenters of Scotland as a body, when such unmeasured charges 
are preferred against the Establishment by a late Moderator of the 
United Synod of the Secession Church? ‘There are other passages 
in which persecution is broadly laid to the account of the Esta- 
blishment. For example— 


‘‘ There are, indeed, few things for which we should more frequently 
or more cordially praise Him, than for those arrangements of his provi- 
dence, in consequence of which we are not now in the situation of many 
of our fathers—men ‘ of whom the world was not worthy’—who, be- 
cause they were Dissenters from an intolerant Establishment, were, by 
the base and barbarous upholders of that Establishment, in their day, 

‘hunted like partridges on the mountains; > and when seized, thrown, 
like worthless felons, into a dungeon, or executed, like the worst of 
malefactors, on the gibbet, or at the stake. But we owe little gratitude 
to men for having nothing to fear from such bloody persecutions. We 
can feel no very overpowering sense of obligation to Rulers, for refusing 
to proceed against us, in a way which, even if they were not prevented 
by the enlightened views and kindly feelings of their own minds, the 
overwhelming majority of those whom they rule, would no longer per- 
mit. And we are certainly less than nothing indebted to some others, 
whose spirit and language and conduct it would be impussible to 
rg ee in terms sufficiently expressive of reprobation, without seem- 

ing, for the moment, to adopt their own coarse and intemperate phrase- 
ology. But this I will say, that judging from the highly impassioned 
and tremendously menacing style of such reverend accusers, and would- 
be avengers of their Dissenting brethren, as Gathercole, whose book 
would have sunk into instant and universal contempt, but for the high 
imprimatur of the Lord Bishop of London; nay, and judging from the 
ebullitions of fury which have of late so frequently burst forth, even in 
our Scottish Protestant Associations, from more than one revesoudl orator 
of asimilar stamp, it is quite plain, that it is more for want of power 
than ‘ hearty good will to the business,’ in certain quarters, that the 
bloody scenes of Smithfield and the Grass-market are not to be re- 
peated.” —pp. 114—115. 

It was not the Dissenters that were “ hunted like partridges on 
the mountains,” during the episcopalian persecution in Scotland, but 
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the Church. The Dissenters are not much above a century old, 
but yet the author so frames his tirade, that an uninformed reader, 
who believed him, could not but accuse that church of persecution 
to the death in times past, and some of its present ministers of 
harbouring the same horrid designs. Truly, Mr. Thomson, you 
must suppose that Lord Melbourne is not only very ignorant of the 
present condition of religious parties in Scotland, but badly read as 
to the past. 

As to the additional endowments now prayed for by the Church 
of Scotland, the author is exceedingly indignant, although he pro- 
fesses a great anxiety about the religious instruction of the poor and 
of the people in certain districts, who are perishing for lack of know- 
ledge. ‘The following are the words which he puts into the mouths 
of churchmen on this subject :— 

“ Let the Government show their countenance by securing still far- 
ther ‘ the might and mastery of an Establishment :’’—let Parliament 
vote money for building new churches, with the decent and indispensable 
appendage of a steeple, so as to secure‘ the heavenly sound of the church- 
going bell: let the people, since it must be so, get the choice of the 
ministers who are to labour in these holy and heavenly erections: let 
all the seats in them be occupied,‘ without money and without price:’ 
in a word, let an attempt be made to give the poor in general, and the 
Dissenters more particularly, just the kind of gospel-preaching which 
they want; and when they can get it, without losing easte, as hereto- 
fore, and not only without being exposed to odium, but without incur- 
ring expense, the paltry meeting-houses which disgrace the land will no 
more be in request; the worldly-minded, whether of the richer or poorer 
sort among their former occupants, will speedily desert these wretched 
conventicles, and return to the Established Church—the beautiful Zion— 
and the Church of their fathers—destined tu be again, what it was before, 
the glory of our land; the ignorant and untameable bigots who remain 
in the hotbeds of sedition, and nurseries of schism, will be unable to 
support their ministers; and then, (which is above all desirable) 
their ministers may go where they please ; they may go to America, 
where, by their own showing, they may contrive to live among Repub- 
licans like themselves ; or, if they will remain at home among loyal men 
and true, by whom they can neither be pitied nor maintained, let them 
be contented to submit to the contempt and starvation which they have 
so long laboured richly to deserve! Yes! these ‘ out-field labourers’— 
so they were once denominated by a great and good man, when, forget- 
ting himself, as he always does, on coming within sight of this subject, 
he at onee admitted those ministers to be useful and necessary, while yet 
he spoke of them in the style of insufferable haughtiness and contempt ; 
these ‘ out-field labourers’ must find no more employment in any field. 
The trifling wages very willingly given for their labour, must be forci- 
bly taken from them. What parts of the unenclosed vineyard they had 
cultivated most, if not left now to lie waste, must be walled round by 
the order, the power, and the money of the State. Or, to speak plainly, 
the very congregations gathered, instructed, and blessed by the labours 
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of Dissenters, in many places which would otherwise have been 
left by the Church in a state of * unexcavated heathenism’ and utter 
desolation, must now be enticed to desert their best benefactors, and 
go to those who cared not for their souls when ready to perish, and 
would care as little for them now, but for the hope that from their in- 
telligence and worth, they may be induced to prop a falling Church, at 
the expense of ruining their own, which has been so rising in beauty 
and strength, as to excite the keenest envy, the most awful alarm, and 
the inexpressible indignation of their mortal foes. In short, the sum of 
all their vapouring and petitioning may be thus expressed at once— 
Dissent must be brought to an end, and the Established Church made 
to reign triumphant and alone.”—pp. 78—80. 


What shocking fellows must these same churchmen be, who 
would thus treat a sect who declare that they already endure 
‘* grievances which are neither few nor small,” and “ are visited 
with every species of persecution !”’ 

The author urges a number of modest claims, considering that 
Lord Melbourne and his colleagues profess themselves friendly to 
the principle of a Church Establishment. Thus, he claims “ that the 
civil government should renounce all legislative interference about 
sacred things ;” and one reason adduced in support of this-demand 
is, that ‘* all experience proves, not only the utter inexpediency and 
uselessness, but the destructive tendency of all civil establishments 
of religion.” Bold averments ; but, as regards Scotland, as false 
as they are bold. Our assertion is as good as that of the author, 
and we leave the two to the judgment of the reader. His temper 
may be discovered throughout this ‘‘ Letter,” trom the following 
sentence: ‘* Are our staunchest hearers,” asks he, ‘‘ to be obliged 
toaidin contributing to the maintenance of old incumbents, and of new 
comers, from none of whom they ever will, and from the majority 
of whom, in any circumstances, judging from the present sample, 
they never could derive the slightest benefit whatever ?”” A person 
entirely ignorant of the history and state of Scotland would be apt 
to believe, from this and similar passages before us, that the minis- 
ters of the Establishment preached heresy and lived as profligates ; 
that they were an idle, overpaid, and overfed pack ; and that their 
origin and education were totally different from the origin and 
breeding of the dissenting pastors. But hear the author himself, 
when he is instancing the case of both, as they are bred to the mi- 
nistry. 

“ Both are generally of very humble origin; and during the course 
of their education at school, and even during the earlier sessions of their 
attendance at college too—so long as their future destiny is unknown (for 
something dependson that eventhen ), they are, in the view of theirteachers 
and others, considered in all respects, as on equal terms, excepting what re- 
gards the difference of their talents and attainments, so that merit will gain 
its due rewards, But, inthe nature of things, it must at times occur, that 
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out of a given number, some who happen to be Dissenters may be the 
students who have made the greatest proficiency; and is this the less 
likely, when they know that their ultimate success in life depends not on 
what a patron may do for them, but on what, under Providence, they are 
enabled to do for themselves? Suppose, then, a case, which has very 
often been realized, that some of them have far out-stripped their early 
competitors in literature and science, that they have carried off the 
highest prizes awarded to those of superior attainments at the university, 
and that, in every respect, they have stood pre-eminent by universal 
consent ; yet, from the time that they have entered on their professional 
course, as Dissenting ministers, they have found that some of their ac- 
knowledged inferiors in the various branches of letters and philosophy 
have, all at once, risen immensely above them, as to their standing in 
civil society. Those who were before contented, or, at any rate, obliged 
to follow them, though with unequal steps, are now apparently far in 
advance, and, indeed, as regards earthly emolument and honours, have 
left them for ever to lag far behind. And now, ‘dressed up in a little 
brief authority’ as parish ministers, they may be found to look down 
with high disdain on the very men to whom they but so lately had to 
louk up, in another sphere, as moving in an altitude which they could 
never hope to reach. Thus, in some instances, compliant mediocrity, or 
something even less, is, by law, raised to honour and high consideration; 
while contemporaries of superior abilities and acquirements, merely be- 
cause there belongs to them the farther and still greater credit of being 
guided by the dictates of conscience, are degraded in society; so that 
though, in one sense tolerated by law, they cannot be so far tolerated by 
their old fellow-students, or by any of those on whom. these their former 
compeers can have influence, as to expect even the common attention 
and civilities to which, from their talents, their learning, and their 
character, they would, in other circumstances, without all question, have 
been found entitled.” —pp. 118,119. 

We have known several young men who at college were Dissen- 
ters, till their superior talents afforded them reason to hope that 
they would be promoted in the church, and who were therefore in- 
duced to betake themselves to the bosom of the Establishment: and 
they did rightly. So long as the same doctrines, discipline, and 
forms exist in both, were they to be unfaithful to themselves, and 
to prejudice their earthly prospects of comfort, and doing extensive 
good, through some abstract opinion in political economy, or the 
external rules of ecclesiastical government ? On the other hand, we 
have known excellent young men of humbler talents, but who origi- 
nally belonged to the church, become Dissenters, after having ad- 
vanced far in their academical career, because it was the only field 
in which they could expect to find a living. Of this latter class, 
however, the instances are much more rare than those of the former; 
and it is therefore not to be wondered at, that, as a body the minis- 
ters of the Establishment are men of superior parts to those that are 
generally over the dissenting congregations ; while their opportuni- 
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ties and moderate independence, after getting a living, are far more 
favourable to elevation of character, than is the condition of the ge- 
nerality of dissenting pastors. 

But it is time that we look at some of the many and great griev- 
ances which the Dissenters in Scotland endure, as set forth by Mr. 
Thomson. Here is one which, to most of the inhabitants of Scot- 
land, will appear a novelty :-— 

“ One special disability of no small magnitude, which is degrading to 
the Dissenting ministers, in the first instance, and ultimately operates 
most injuriously on many of their people, arises out of the existing 
poor laws. These laws allow a superior authority to the ministers and 
members of the Established Church, to which, on no principle of poli- 
tical expediency, and still less of common justice, they can have any 
claim whatever. This will be evident from the following short extracts, 
which are selected from a book of the highest authority in the case, and 
on which I shall take the liberty of making a few passing remarks :— 
‘The nature and amount of the relief to be afforded to any individual 
pauper, has been committed, in a great measure, to the heritors and hirk- 
session.” Now, the kirk-session consists of the minister and all his elders 
in the parish; and as the elders may be multiplied at pleasure, it is easy 
to see that in what is called ‘ the board, or court’ for the management of 
the poor, which * is composed of the minister, elders, and heritors of each 
parish,’ these spiritual rulers may acquire a very great, and certainly a 
very unwarrantable preponderance in a civi! matter. Besides, the elders, 
who should always be chosen from a regard to their religious attain- 
ments in ngetines. 3 and piety, without reference to their pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, may Rot be liable to pay any proportion of the assessment 
for the poor; and thus, by virtue merely of their office in the Church, 
while free, because without property themselves, they are at liberty to 
tax the property of their neighbours.”’—pp. 19, 20. 

The heritors, as well as the kirk-session, have the chief manage- 
ment of the relief in question. And who hinders a Dissenter from 
being an heritor? Besides, in very many parishes, the greater part 
of this relief-fund is a voluntary contribution, gathered at the door 
of the Established Church, Sunday after Sunday, the members of 
the Establishment being the only contributors. It has been but 
rarely, and, we believe, only among the captious, that this com- 
plaint was ever before made. But it is said that the minister of the 
parish is entitled to call the meetings of the heritors and kirk-ses- 
sion, and that the Dissenters interested may not be aware of such 
a meeting being appointed. Now, where is there likely to be any 
real injustice sustained by this state of the law, when such notice 
must be given ten days before the meeting is to be held ? 

Here is another long list of grievances. 

‘« The mere reading of the following legal enactments in reference to 
some of ‘ the ways and means’ by which a kirk-session can raise money, 
not only from their own members, but from Dissenters also, will be 
sufficient to secure sentence of condemnation against their injustice and 
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iniquity.—* Various dues are payable on occasions of marriages, bap- 
tisms, registering of births, &c., and the like, to the session-clerk, pre- 
centor, or beadle, or for behoof of the poor, as the case may be.’— 
‘Dues exigible on occasions of marriage or baptisms, are /eviable 
equally from Dissenters who have their marriages and baptisms cele- 
brated by their own ministers, as from those who have these ceremonies 
performed by the parish clergyman, and so avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of the officer, in respect of which the fees may be considered pay- 
able.’—‘ In the cases where Dissenters have been found liable in these 
dues, they had the ceremonies of marriage and baptism actually per- 
formed to them, though not by the clergyman of the parish; but I am 
not aware of any case in which has been sanctioned the exaction 
of dues for proclamation of banns, from parties who have contracled 
clandes{ine marriages ;’—so that, accerding to this, Dissenters are taxed 
by the kirk-session, for taking an important step in life, according to 
law, only preferring the good offices of their own minister in the case, to 
those of the Established minister—while those escape, who presume to 
break the law, and at the same time, countenance and encourage the law- 
less celebrators of the worst of all kinds of marriages, which have so 
long been the disgrace and curse of our country. To refer to only one 
case more, connected with this particular branch of the subject; ‘ Kirk- 
sessions, by immemorial usage, may acquire the exclusive right of let- 
ting out mortcloths to hire within the parish, and of charging certain 
dues therefor, which are generally appropriated to the use of the poor.’ 
But, in this particular case, it is not likely that the Dissenting poor will 
share very liberally in the proceeds, although a great proportion of them 
must of course be extracted from the pockets of their brethren. Nay, 
what is yet more outrageous, a Dissenting congregation cannot be 
allowed even to furnish gratuitously a mortcloth for consigning the 
bodies of their poor brethren with the customary decencies to the grave, 
as this, to use the words of the expositor of this most barbarous law, 
‘ would effect an evasion of the privilege of the kirk-session!’ In a 
case of the kind referred to, which came before the Court of Session, 
‘the Lords found * that the kirk-session have the right of keeping and 
letting for hire, for the use of the poor, mortcloths within the bounds of 
the parish; and that the defenders (a congregation of Seceders) have 
no right to keep mortcloths, and give the same out to hire, or even lend 
the same gratuttously for burying any of the dead within the said 
parish, with certification, that they shall be accountable to the kirk- 
session for the ordinary dues of their mortcloth in the like case.’ ”— 


pp. 122—124. 

If any church establishment deserves support, it must be that 
one where no heavier grievances can be quoted than the above. If 
ever the union of church and state is to be defended, it will be best 
done by referring to Scotland, and to the objections and complaints 
which the Dissenters of Scotland make to the principle in such 
pamphlets as the one before us. In regard to the last quoted pas- 
sage, it may be sufficient to state, that all the fees spoken of in it 
are extremely moderate; that several of them are for the benefit of 
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the poor ; and that some persons must have the management of 
these matters. Who, then, so proper as functionaries belonging to 
the Established Church ? 

We could say a great deal more about the spirit, and particular 
details and arguments held forth in this ‘ Letter ;” but perhaps 
enough has been objected to it, to show that at least Mr. Thomson, 
and probably all other hot partisans of voluntaryism, are apt to be 
partial and incompetent writers on the subject of Church Establish- 
ments, and that the Seceders of Scotland are not the fairest histo- 
rians of her national presbyterianism. These parties have taken 
advantage of the excitement that has of late been so prevalent on 
account of the erormous abuses of the Irish and English Churches; 
not, we believe, that the majority and the sound part of Seotland’s 
pupulation side with them ; and not, we feel still more convinced, 
that the Establishment there has any thing to fear, provided the 
people be allowed to have a voice in the selection of their own 


pastors. 





Art. VIJI.—Traité de Pathologie Générale, par E. Frédéric Dubois, 
(D’ Amiens, ) Professeur agrégé a la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, 


&e. &e. 
‘« Docenti autem procedendum est & generalibus ad singularia queque, 


dum invenia explicat; ut inventort contra a Singularibus ad gene- 
ralia eurndum futt. Borrnaave, Inst Med.” 8vo.2 vols. pp. 1384- 


Paris. 1855. 
A Treatise on General Pathology. By E. F. Dusois, of Amiens. 


At a time when we were congratulating ourselves upon the im- 
proved condition of the science of medicine, fully believing that the 
mummery which formerly characterized the profession had given 
place to direct, tangible, demonstrable truths, as simple as plain, 
and as interesting as the palpable principles of all other departments 
of natural philosophy, all our fine ideas are at once put to flight by 
the appearance in the medical world of a new absurdity, under the 
guise of the “ Homeopathic Doctrine,” which rivals in its mysti- 
cism every thing that has preceded it. 

That a tissue of incons'stencies, such as Hahnemann has at- 
tempted to palm upon the world under the semblance of a rational 
system of pathology and therapeutics, should find a single advo- 
cate among men endowed with common sense, is most unquestion- 
ably a matter to be wondered at, and will, no doubt, constitute a 
curious subject for comment, when the history of the medical opi- 
nions of the nineteenth century shall hereafter be written. 
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Contradicting, as it does, the best established facts in patho- 
logy, and subversive of our every-day experience of the effects pro- 
duced upon the organism by those agents which constitute the 
materia medica, nevertheless, the very novelty and mysticism, we 
had almost said the very absurdity of homcopathy, are well calcu- 
lated to recommend it to mirds that delight in whatever is marvel- 
lous, inexplicable, and obscure. Like many of the wild hypotheses 
that have preceded it, the present will have its day, before it is al- 
lowed to sink with them into oblivion. 

That Hahnemann may have been, to a certain extent, a man of 
talents—that some important truths may be contained in his writ- 
ings, or that in certain chronic affections the practice he recom- 
mends may be even better calculated to effect a cure, than the 
polypharmaceutic and perturbative modes of treatment pursued by 
too many physicians, are points we have no desire to dispute. It 
is to his system as a whole that we object—we deny the truth of its 
fundamental principles, and are prepared to prove that in many of 
its details it contradicts the plainest dictates of common sense—the 
most positive and best-substantiated facts. We doubt whether the 
few grains of wheat to be culled from the system would compensate 
for the labour required to search for them amid the mountain of 
chaff with which they are enveloped. 

There are three very distinct propositions embraced in home- 
opathy. 1. That diseases, artificially produced, cause immedi- 
ately to cease, radically and permanently, those spontaneous diseases 
which are analogous to them in character. 2. That the homeopa- 
thic remedies have the property of inducing, at the will of those 
who know how toemploy them, artificial diseases of a very distinct 
and determinate character. 3. ‘That remedies are efficacious, al- 
though attenuated to a degree which appears impossible (Hahne- 
mann’s own words) to vulgar physicians, whose minds embrace 
only gross and material ideas. 

These propositions comprise the whole of the homcopathic doc- 
trine—a doctrine which, like every other, however wild and ridicu- 
lous, is presented by its author as the general expression of results 
derived from experience. It may be very seriously objected to the 
homeopathists, that they promise and assert too much, They 
have, in fact, been so positive as to the accordance of their hypo- 
thesis with experience, and the absolute certainty of its results, that 
it is precisely the test of experience that causes those illusions, 
with which they have for a period amused all Germany, every day 
to vanish. 

Other medical sectaries have been more wise, or at least more 
prudent—expecting their system to fail in some cases, they have 
left ample room for the occurrence of circumstances altogether ac- 
cidenta] and independent of their will—they admit freely that the 
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concurrence of certain facts may place bounds to the good effects 
of their remedial ineasures ; while, on the contrary, the home@opa- 
thists assert positively that their system is infallible ; that the cures 
produced by it are equally certain, prompt, radical, and durable. 

As an example of their therapeutics, Hahnemann assures us, no 
doubt with the best faith in the world, that a single drop of drosera, 
in the thirtieth degree of dilution, shook at each degree twenty 
times, endangered the life of an infant labouring under hooping- 
cough, to which it was administered ; but when the same was only 
shook twice at each grade of solution, a portion of sugar of the size 
of a poppy-seed moistened with it, was sufficient to obtain an easy 
and prompt cure of the disease (Organon, 339.) But this is not 
all. A person endowed with the greatest sensibility, may take, we 
are told, several grains of gold leaf without experiencing the least 
effect in consequence ; but from the trituration for one hour of one 
grain of gold, with one hundred grains of sugar of milk, there re- 
sults a preparation which has already many virtues. Take one 
grain of this, and triturate it again for another hour with one hun- 
dred grains of the sugar of milk, and thus continue to act, until 
each grain of the preparation shall contain only a quadrillianth part 
of a grain of gold, and we have then, says Hahnemann, a remedy 
in which the medicinal virtue of the gold is so developed, that it 
is only necessary to take one grain of it, and enclose it in a bottle, 
and cause it to be respired for a few minutes by a melancholic in 
whom the disgust of life has produced a tendency to suicide, and in 
the course of an hour the patient will be emancipated from the in- 
fluence of his evil spirit, and experience a renewed desire for 
living. 

We have made the foregoing observations upon the novel opi- 
nions of Hahnemann, previous to entering upon the subject-matter 
of the work at the head of our article, judging it proper to make 
our readers acquainted with our opinion in relation to the medical 
notions of the German physician, as so much trickery has been used 
to bring them into public notice, and some apparent success seems 
to have attended those efforts. We will now leave this abracada- 
bra of the nineteenth century tothe merited contempt which must 
sooner or later overtake it, and proceed to the consideration of the 
volumes before us. 

As a science, general pathology has existed only within a very 
recent period. Previously to the development, by Bichat, of the 
details of general anatomy, its real character and scope were abso- 
lutely unknown. Since then, however, numerous observers have 
devoted their talents and industry to its cultivation, by the result 
of whose labours this branch of pathology has now become invested 
with a peculiar degree of interest and importance. 

Investigating the characters of the several morbid states to 
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which the different textures of the organism are liable, in connection 
with the causes by which they are produced, and the modifications 
in the functions and anatomical conditions of the parts affected, to 
which they give rise, it must be evident that general pathology con- 
stitutes an indispensable introduction to the study of special pa- 
thology. Without, in fact, an intimate acquaintance with the first, 
it will be impossible to acquire correct and satisfactory views in 
relation to the latter. 

The work of M. Dubois is, we believe, the most recent treatise 
that has appeared, purporting to present a complete exposition of 
the science of general pathology. How far it deserves this charac- 
ter will, however, admit of some dispute. It appears to us that the 
author has, in some degree, mistaken the real province of this 
branch of pathology, and by describing diseases as they affect the 
different organs and apparatus, has intrenched to a very consider- 
able extent upon that of special pathology. ‘This, though it 
changes materially the character of the work, does not in the least 
detract from the importance of the several subjects which it em- 
braces. It is the manner in which these are treated that will 
demand our attention on the present occasion. 

The treatise before us is divided into three grand sections. In 
the first, ‘‘ which corresponds to the older treatises on general 
pathology,”’ the author examines disease in its most general point 
of view, in reference to causes, symptoms, anatomical lesions, &c. 

‘“‘ In the second section are comprised those diseases which may 
affect many systems of the animal economy, either successively, 
symptomatically, or simultaneously, becoming progressively, or, at 
once, general. ! 

‘‘ In the third section, the diseases of each system are examined 
in a general manner.” 

Under the head of diseases, M. Dubois includes all the surgical 
accidents, fractures, wounds, burns, congelation, contusions, dislo- 
cations, &c. Although we do not object to a consideration of 
these being embraced in a system of general pathology, simply as 
accidents to which the different tissues of the organism are liable, 
yet there is a certain looseness in the manner in which they are 
introduced in the present work, which is calculated, we fear, not a 
little to confuse the mind of the student. The accidents referred 
to above cannot with propriety be considered as diseases; they 
may—many of them do tayaniably- aaodiead a morbid condition of 
the different textures in their immediate vicinity, or in those more 
remotely situated, and hence they are to be ranked, in a system of 
general pathology, among the occasional causes of disease. 

At the close of each disease, the author presents a general, and, 
we may add, a highly interesting sketch of its mode of treatment. 
This is likewise, in our opinion, travelling beyond the limits of 
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general pathology, though we confess we should not desire the 
omission of the very excellent therapeutical directions contained in 
the work before us. Pathology, according to its etymology, will, 
it is true, include every thing relating to disease, but it is now in- 
variably used in a more limited sense. Arguments drawn from 
the effects of remedial agents are occasionally useful in illustrating 
the nature, causes, and even the seat, of diseases, but the general 
consideration of the treatment of the morbid states of the organs or 
tissues does not certainly constitute a legitimate branch of pa- 
thology. 

The first section of the work is devoted, as we have stated, to 
the consideration of disease in general, without reference to its 
particular seat. In the initial chapter, after comparing the study 
of the physical with that of the medical sciences, and presenting a 
few remarks upon the division of pathology into different branches, 
M. Dubois presents us with the following as his views in regard to 
the province of general pathology :— 


‘“* If general anatomy embraces all that relates as well to the structure of 
the organism, considered as a whole, as to the different systems of which 
that organism is composed, it is perfectly natural to conclude, that general 
pathology should equally embrace every thing that concerns the abnormal 
condition both of the entire organism and of its several parts.” 


In the above sentence the author has evidently mis-stated the 
province as well of general anatomy as of general pathology. 
General anatomy embraces the structure and properties of the sim- 
ple textures, “the organized elements,” as Bichat styles them, of 
the animal body, and, according to our conception of general patho- 
logy, it is an investigation into the morbid changes occurring in the 
vital properties and organizations of these simple textures—the 
history of the elementary forms, if we may so express ourselves, of. 
disease. 

The chapter closes with a definition of health and of disease. 
Upon the latter the author’s remarks are laboured, but, at the same 
time vague and unsatisfactory. He passes in review the several 
definitions offered by different writers, to the whole of which he 
objects. His objections are, however, not always founded upon 
very satisfactory reasons, nor very clearly expressed. In this and 
other portions of the work, M. Dubois, when treating of the pecu- 
liar views of Broussais, has evinced a degree of personal animosity 
towards the latter, and a desire to undervalue the importance of the 
pathological doctrines advanced by him, which, notwithstanding an 
occasional expression of faint praise, exhibits not a little want of 
candour and liberality. In some instances, when he has at- 
tempted to exhibit the absurdity and contradiction of certain of 
the propositions of M. Broussais, we are under the necessity of 
presuming that he has misunderstood their meaning, or of accusing 
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him of a wilful misrepresentation of their real bearings, and of the 
conclusions deducible from them. 

According to M. Dubois, disease consists in a derangement of 
the vital actions of the organism, totally independent of any de- 
gree_or species of anatomical lesion. In attempting to arrive at 
a proper definition of the nature of disease, he remarks, “ we should 
not examine into the state or condition (ce que est), but into the 
actions (ce que fait) of the organism. In other words, disease 
consists merely in a derangement of function, occurring under the 
influence of certain morbific causes. Ilence he declares “ there is 
no disease but when the organism has had time to react.” ‘ Dis- 
eases being, therefore, vital acts, cannot be located.””—* ‘The (mor- 
bid) acts are executed by the organs, but not located in them.” 
These propositions M. Dubois considers of fundamental import- 
ance, as leading to the true character and relation of the different 
morbid affections to which the organism is liable. 

The whole of M. Dubois’ observations upon the nature of dis- 
ease, generally considered, are rendered obscure and contradictory, 
and his leading deductions inaccurate, from his having confounded, 
in many instances, the remote effects of disease with disease itself ; 
and from his having applied the same general term to the abnor- 
mal state of the simple textures, and also to the whole series of 
morbid phenomena thence resulting. In investigating the nature 
of disease, it is as necessary to examine into the condition of the 
organs as into the derangements of functions which they exhibit. 
The latter cannot with propriety be considered, as the author has 
apparently attempted, independently of the former. 

All diseases consist primarily and essentially in an abnormal 
modification of the vitality of one or more of the simple tissues of 
which the different organs are composed, giving rise invariably to 
a derangement of function, often to a change, more or less exten- 
sive, in the organic or anatomical condition of the part affected. 
In many cases the modification of the vitality of a tissue has, it is 
true, a tendency very readily to give place to its normal state; in 
other instances the modification may occur in a tissue entering 
into the composition of an organ, the integrity of the functions of 
which is essential to life ; here death often takes place without the 
occurrence of any anatomical lesion whatever. It likewise fre- 
quently happens that disease extends from the part primarily 
affected to some other tissue or organ, and terminates fatally, with- 
out any perceptible change being produced ia the organization of 
that in which it commenced. 

Pathologists, it is true, have not, as yet, and perhaps never will 
be able to discover the nature of that change in the vitality of the 
tissues which gives rise to derangement of their functions, and a 
deviation from their normal organization. Hence it is to the latter 
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alone that our investigations must be almost exclusively confined. 
But, as the functions of an organized structure are merely vital 
acts performed by it, it must be evident that, whenever these acts 
become disordered, the structure itself upon which they depend, 
must, to a certain extent, have likewise become changed from its 
normal state, notwithstanding this change may not be detected by 
our senses ; hence, it 1s perfectly correct to say that diseases are 
located in the tissues or organs by the disordered actions of which 
their phenomena are produced. M. Dubois appears to have been 
misled, when commenting upon the opinions of those pathologists 
who insist upon the local origin of all diseases, by supposing that 
when a disease is said to depend upon a lesion of one or more of 
the simple tissues, it is invariably meant that a perceptible change 
has occurred in the organization of the latter: with our author, we 
fully admit that in all cases the anatomical lesion is the effect, and 
not the cause of the disease. 

In the greater number of cases, when disease is considered as it 

occurs in the simple textures, its immediate as well as remote phe- 
nomena may be very properly denominated vital actions performed 
abnormally, but not invariably, for all the symptoms of disease may, 
and very often do, depend simply upon the suspension or diminu- 
tion of the actions of one or more organs. ‘The assertion of M. 
Dubois, that there is no disease, excepting when the organism re- 
acts, is altogether erroneous, provided he employs the term reac- 
tion in its ordinary pathological sense. Many diseases are unat- 
tended throughout by reaction, and in many others, so far from 
even the general symptoms depending upon reaction of the organ- 
ism, such reaction only occurs when the disease, properly speaking, 
is removed. 
& The author has carried his doctrine, that all diseases depend 
upon a vital reaction, so far, that in the case of tubercles of the 
lungs, for example, he will not admit that any disease exists, un- 
less the tubercles have advanced to that state when they produce 
irritation or disorganization of the texture in which they are situated, 
together with an evident derangement of the functions of the re- 
spiratory organs. Carrying out this principle, he would, we pre- 
sume, deny the existence of disease in the cases related by different 
writers, where, after death, extensive inflammation of important 
tissues was discovered, the presence of which had not been mani- 
fested during the life of the patient by any evident symptom. The 
existence of tubercles in any given tissue is an evidence not only of 
a modification of the organic function of that tissue, but of a con- 
sequent change in its organization, often to a very considerable ex- 
tent. By the general pathologist, therefore, they must be ranked 
among the indications of disease affecting that tissue. 

The ensuing chapters of this section are devoted to the consi- 
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deration of the general causes of disease. The opinions of the 
author, in relation to this subject, are, upon the whole, extremely 
judicious, and such as we should feel no hesitation in adopting to 
their full extent. It is true that from his explanation of the mode 
of action of morbific agents, we occasionally dissent, in consequence 
of the different views we entertain as to the true character and pri- 
mary seat of certain diseases. We likewise notice a few inaccura- 
cies into which the author has fallen, evidently from the want of an 
attentive examination of the points to which they refer. His re- 
marks on hereditary affections, on specific causes, and on the spo- 
radic, endemic, and epidemic forms of disease, evince, generally 
speaking, a sound and discriminating judgment. His views concern- 
ing contagion and infection, in particular, are extremely accurate. 

The chapters which follow comprise the symptoms of disease in 
general. This is a highly important subject, but one which we re- 
gret to say the author has treated in a manner altogether unadapt- 
ed to a system of general pathology. The phenomena of disease 
are referrible, first, to the altered vitality and derangement of the 
organic functions of the tissues primarily affected ; secondly, to the 
derangement of the functions of those organs of which the diseased 
tissues form a component part; and thirdly, to the derangement of 
the functions of other tissues and organs, to which the disease has 
extended from the part where it commenced, or the normal actions 
of which are so intimately dependent upon the integrity of the lat- 
ter, that a disturbance in the functions of the one produces inva- 
riably a disturbance in the functions of the other. It is the first 
set of symptoms which demand the principal attention of the gene- 
ral pathologist. M. Dubois has, however, overlooked entirely this 
analysis of morbid phenomena; while his remarks, extremely 
vague in themselves, relate almost exclusively to those symptoms 
immediately dependent upon disease considered in reference to the 
different organs and apparatus. It is unquestionably true, that an 
attention to almost every particular referred to in the chapters un- 
der consideration, is of importance to the physician ; what we com- 
plain of is the little immediate connection that exists between them 
and the main subject of the present treatise, the general pathology, 
namely, of disease. 

The author very correctly remarks, “ that, at the present day, 
the doctrines of pathology have brought medicine back to its legi- 
timate object—the knowledge and treatment of disease being at 
length based upon an investigation of the diseased organs.” We, 
of course, should extend the term organ, as here employed, to every 
portion of the animal frame, including the simple fissues as well as 
the organs formed by their aggregation. ‘ ‘The symptoms,” adds 
M. Dubois, “‘ are nothing more than the phenomena connected 
with an abnormal state of the organism; phenomena, the occur- 
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rence, development, and succession of which are altogether de- 
pendent upon the morbid condition of the organs.” It is to be re- 
gretted that the author had not always borne in mind these im- 
portant truths—they have certainly had very little influence upon 
some at least of his pathological deductions. 

The two chapters on the development and progress of symptoms, 
are replete with judicious observations. ‘These relate, however, to 
the phenomena of diseases affecting the functions of the principal 
organs and apparatus, and have but an indirect bearing upon those 
points more immediately demanding the attention of the general 
pathologist. ‘The rapid or gradual development and progress of 
disease in the simple textures—the nature ard succession of the 
morbid phenomena thence resulting—their continuance, augmenta- 
tion, remission and intermission, are almost entirely overlooked by 
the author, and yet they are subjects of very great interest and 
importance to the physician ; correct views in regard to them being 
essential to a proper estimate of the same points in relation to the 
disturbances which affect the functions of the organs and appa- 
ratus. 

In the chapters devoted to the general consideration of anatomi- 
cal lesions, the author enters into a long argument, to prove, what 
we believe very few will deny, that, namely, the morbid changes 
which occur in the organization of the tissues do not constitute the 
disease, properly speaking, but are, on the contrary, produced by 
the latter. Under the term anatomical or organic lesion, it is pro- 
per, however, to remark, that M. Dubois includes not only those 
changes in the anatomical character of a tissue or organ, produced 
by an abnormal condition of the organic functions of the part, but 
Shesiiee the immediate effects of injuries inflicted upon the tissues 
by external agents. ILience, he very properly remarks, that organic 
lesions, when taken in this extensive sense, ‘* are sometimes the 
result of disease, and sometimes the cause, either eventual or real— 
either temporary or permanent, or finally indestructible, in that 
sense mortal, inasmuch as being incurable, they keep up continu- 
ally a destructive reaction.” 

Confining ourselves strictly to the case of pathological lesions, or 
those which are actually produced by an abnormal state of the func- 
tions of the part in which they occur, it is well known that many 
of these also excite in their turn morbid phenomena, often of a more 
important character than those which existed previously to their 
occurrence, and hence may with propriety be classed, in a certain 
sense, among the causes of disease. 

The author, however, has advanced the broad proposition, that 
the presence of anatomical lesions by no means implies the pre- 
sence of disease, inasmuch as they may be unaccompanied by 
reaction of the organism. Although this would be strictly true to 
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its fullest extent, were disease to be considered only as a certain 
series of abnormal actions, resulting from the derangement of the 
functions of the more important organs, it is nevertheless incorrect, 
excepting in a very restricted sense, when disease is considered as 
it presents itself in the simple tissues. Every pathologist must be 
aware that abnormal actions may exist in certain textures, often 
for a length of time, and may even produce a very considerable 
change in the anatomical condition of the parts affected, without 
any very sensible derangement taking place in the functions of the 
organs into which these textures enter. It would not do, however, 
in such cases, to say that no disease exists, simply from the cir- 
cumstance of the abnormal action and its effects being confined 
strictly to a structure capable of enduring very considerable injury, 
without exciting diseased actions in any other portion of the 
organism. Asa general proposition, therefore, there is not a little 
error in the assertion of our author, ‘* that numerous organic lesions 
may exist in the organs without the occurrence of disease, inasmuch 
as their presence is not invariably accompanied by (what he terms) 
the true elements of disease, the phenomena, namely, of either a 
general or local reaction.’ 

Changes of organization do unquestionably occur as the effects of 
disease, and may remain after every symptom of the latter has dis- 
appeared. These changes come strictly under the denomination of 
organic lesions. ‘They are, however, of a very peculiar character, 
as they do not interfere in any perceptible degree with the normal 
functions of the organ in which they are seated. But the term 
organic lesion, as the reader will hereafter discover, is employed by 
M. Dubois in its most comprehensive sense, and hence includes the 
local phenomena of inflammation, congestion, hemorrhages, &c. ; 
indeed every perceptible change in the secretions, colour, thickness, 
density, &c., of a tissue. It is on this account that we object to 
the proposition last quoted. We repeat, what we have already 
more than once remarked, that in a system of general pathology 
cur investigations are to be confined to disease as it occurs in the 
simple tissues, and not to those groups of symptoms which con- 
stitute the diseases of nosological writers. 

The organic lesions are divided by our author into congenital 
vices of conformation and accidental or acquired lesions. T he first 
are referred to a derangement of what he denominates, after the 
German physiologists, the formative force or power—a power which 
is supposed ‘ to exist in the homogeneous mass constituting the 
ovum, and by the agency of which all the elements of organization 
are produced in it, appropriated, harmonized, and, in a word, sub- 
mitted to the laws of formation.” This power may possess either 
an excess or deficiency of energy, or its action may be perverted ; 
and hence there may occur, in the first place, an excess or 
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superabundunce of development in the organs of the fcetus; or there 
may occur an arrest of development in certain organs ; or, finally, 
‘‘ the organs may not have the requisite harmony of relation, their 
respective constitutions may be vicious, and their relative positions 
may be changed.” 

In considering the accidental or acquired lesions, the author first 
notices the alterations in the composition of the blood—then the 
modifications which it experiences in the course of its circulation, 
from derangements of the impulsive force, or from causes altogether 
physical. This includes the different congestions and stagnations 
of the blood. Next in order, he examines how far the several 
abnormal secretions are referrible to a disordered action of the 
eliminative force, or that force by which the materials of the secre- 
tions are separated from the mass of the fluids. Finally, the lesions 
of nutrition occupy his attention, all of which are referred to a 
morbid action of the plastic force. 

That in most, if not in all, the abnormal states of the tissues, 
their capillary circulation, their secretions, and, perhaps, their nutri- 
tion, are more ar less altered, is an important pathological fact. 
We cannot perceive, however, that our acquaintance with the nature 
and immediate causes of these alterations of function, is in the 
slightest degree augmented by attributing them to certain hypothe- 
tical forces. It is the character and extent of the different modifi- 
cations which take place in the organic actions and conditions of the 
affected tissues, the particular circumstances under which they 
occur, and the various morbid phenomena to which they direct] 
or indirectly give rise, that interest chiefly the pathologist. We 
regret to say that, upon all these particulars, the information 
detailed in the work before us is particularly meagre and unsatis- 
factory. While we are presented with many just and pertinent 
Honan the author has failed, in general, to seize upon and present 
in bold relief, the leading pathological data and deductions con- 
nected with this part of the subject. 

It isimpossible to follow M. Dubois in his investigation of the 
several species of organic lesions, agreeably to the classification he 
has adopted. ‘To attempt an examination of the opinions which he 
has advanced in reference to this subject, would extend the present 
review to an unreasonable length. Although he admits that many 
of the organic lesions are preceded by congestions, or even by a 
certain degree of inflammation, yet he denies that this is ordinarily 
the case. From the doctrine which attributes them generally to 
different grades of irritation affecting the tissues in which they are 
seated, he entirely dissents, as one insufficient to explain their pro- 
duction, and inconsistent with facts. Occasionally, it is true, his 
objections have some weight ; but at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that he has failed, generally speaking, in establishing them 
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by sound pathological arguments—while the manner in which he 
has attempted to account for some at least of the morbid changes 
in the tissues, is far less satisfactory than the doctrine which he 
rejects. 

The first section of the work closes with a view of the necroscopic 
investigation of anatomical lesions, and of the leading therapeutical 
indications, or general mode of treating diseases ; in which latter is 
contained a series of highly judicious observations, the result evi- 
dently of extensive experience and much reflexion. 

The manner in which the subjects embraced in this section are 
treated,?prove the author to be emphatically a vitalist. All the phe- 
nomena of disease are, according to him, vital actions abnormally 
executed—all changes from the normal state of the tissues and 
organs are the result of a derangement of the organic functions. 
Thus far we should be inclined to subscribe to his opinions, without 
much hesitation; but in carrying out these general views, he may 
very properly be accused of ultra vitalism. Vital or functional 
derangements are so generally spoken of as being distinct from 
organic derangements, that the real state of the disease in the 
organs is entirely lost sight of, or, more correctly speaking, denied— 
a most pernicious error in reference to its effects upon our diagnosis 
and thereapeutical indications. Vitality and organization, function 
and organ, are so intimately connected, that it is impossible to 
separate them in our pathological reasoning. All those systems 
which lead to such a separation, so far from advancing our ac- 
quaintance with the character of diseases and facilitating their cure, 
have produced directly contrary effects. 

The second section of the treatise is devoted to a consideration of 
those ‘‘ diseases which may affect many systems of the economy.” 
The diseases arranged under this head form rather a strange 
medley, more particularly when we consider that the work before 
us professes to be exclusively devoted to general pathology. The 
maladies capable of affecting several systems, are, according to 
M. Dubois, inflammation, suppuration, wounds, ulcers, gangrene, 
burns, congelation, fever, poisoning, asphyxia, cachexia, and the 
verminous affections generally. 

The author declines presenting any formal definition of inflamma- 
tion. He prefers “ rather, after the manner of the celebrated 
Hunter, to investigate with attention the various symptoms which 
it produces in its effects upon the different tissues and organs. So 
far, however, as it concerns the derangement of function caused by 
it in the latter, its investigation is the province of special anatomy. 
It is the consideration of inflammation in reference to the tissues 
alone which enters into the plan of the present work. Of what 
advantage is it,” inquires the author, “ to repeat continually, that 
in every inflammation nature reacts, if we are ignorant of the 
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manner in which she reacts, and while there are as many modes of 
reaction as there are different tissues in the organism?” This is 
all extremely just, and in strict accordance with the principles of 
general pathology. 

The remarks of M. Dubois upon the general causes of inflamma- 
tion present nothing which calls for any particular remark, except- 
ing one or two allusions to specific inflammation. We doubt very 
much whether it can ever be established by conclusive arguments, 
that, aside from those differences in the phenomena, progress and 
effects of inflammation derived from its occurrence in a particular 
tissue, or from its being associated with a diseased condition of 
particular organs, there is any thing strictly specific in the nature 
of any of its varieties. We deny, without hesitation, that, properly 
speaking, there exists a scrofulous, gouty, or rheumatic inflamma- 
tion. The cultivation of general pathology has reduced the num- 
ber of specific diseases to a very few, and we have little doubt that 
hereafter we shall discover, in the peculiar organization or vitality 
of the parts affected, the cause of the peculiarity of phenomena by 
which most of the remainder are characterized. 

The chapters on the causes and symptoms of inflammation in 
general, present a tolerably full and correct digest of the leading 
facts connected with these points. In relation to the febrile symp- 
toms by which inflammation, when of a certain degree of intensity, 
is almost invariably accompanied—the author, after stating the im- 
portance of determining with accuracy what are the febrile symptoms 
which are produced by local inflammation, that is to say, what are 
the symptoms of inflammation, properly speaking ; and, secondly, 
what are the symptoms which are primitively febrile, or, in other 
words, immediately excited by the influence of the morbific causes 
by which we are surrounded, remarks as follows :— 


‘¢ We acknowledge that it is much more easy to recognise the existence 
of the first than of the second variety of febrile symptoms. We know that 
local inflammations, when of a certain degree of intensity, give rise con- 
secutively and symptomatically to phenomena of a geueral or constitu- 
tional character—in a word, to fever. We acknowledge, further, that 
pathologists formerly neglected, almost invariably, to investigate the morbid 
condition of the individual organs by which these syu:ptoms are produced, 
and that they frequeutly described as primitive fevers, those which are 
actually symptomatic of local inflammations. It is from this circumstance 
we are to explain why, formerly, fevers were so numerous, while the 
occurrence of gastritis and enteritis was, ur rather appeared to be, so rare. 
It is to Broussais, especially, that the honour is due of having directed the 
attention of physicians to this branch of pathology, by which he has ren- 
dered a real service to humanity. 

‘“‘The closest attention and most minute investigation are frequently 
necessary to determine the local disease. ‘This arises, no doubt, from the 
diversity of the functions assigned to the different organs. It is rare that 
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an inflammation affecting an organ whose functions are those of relation, 
and of sufficient intensity to produce general symptoms, will escape de- 
tection, excepting when the brain or its dependencies is at the same time 
labouring under disease. Such is not the case, however, when the in- 
flammation occurs in a part the functions of which are those exclusively of 
organic life—frequently an inflammation thus seated remains obscure dur- 
ing its entire course, and it may even be masked by the febrile phenomena 
which it has itself provoked. The existence of the local disease is in fact 
often overlooked, until revealed by an autopsical examination after the death 
of the patient. It should not, however, be supposed, that in every case 
the inflammations observed after death have been the point of departure of 
the febrile symptoms. The latter may have preceded the local disease, 
they may even have played a part in its production. 

‘* By the influence of atmospherical vicissitudes, or of those unknown 
causes which constitute, in a majority of instances, the medical constitu- 
tion; or by the influence of causes altogether moral, the entire organism 
may be primarily modified, so as to produce a febrile reaction; for all its 
parts are so connected, that nothing is more natural than a general per- 
turbation. The organism, when murbidly affected in its nervous centres, 
is soon functionally affected in the central organ of the circulation, and in 
this manner all the phenomena of fever are produced.” 


While we object strongly to the looseness of phraseology evinced 
in the foregoing sentences, particularly the last, we have no objec- 
tion to admit, to their fullest extent, the legitimate inferences de- 
ducible from the positions set forth in them. That those pheno- 
mena, strictly denominated febrile, very generally accompany local 
inflammations of any degree of intensity, is so well established a 
fact, that no pathologist has ever disputed it. That, also, what 
have been denominated primitive or idiopathic fevers, depend very 
generally upon a local inflammation, notwithstanding the existence 
of the latter is so frequently overlooked, is a fact that can be esta- 
blished likewise beyond the possibility of dispute. It is equally 
true, that certain causes acting directly upon the nervous system, 
and through it upon the heart, may produce all the phenomena of 
fever ; and if this is what the author means by “ the entire organ- 
ism being modified,” and by “ a general perturbation,” we admit 
the correctness of his observation, but not of the terms in which it 
is expressed. The excitement here alluded to, however decided 
may be the fever produced by it, will very soon subside, together 
with its effects, unless some portion of the nervous system, or of 
some one of the other tissues, becomes the actual seat of irritation, 
or of well marked inflammation. Hence, we assume it as a patho- 
logical axiom, that every fever, properly so called, if not produced, 
is, at least, kept up by the presénce of local disease. We care 
not whether this be an irritation seated in the nervous centre; an 


inflammation of the pleura, lungs, stomach, peritoneum, or any 
other part. 
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The author’s views as to the nature of what he terms primitive 
or essential fever, differ very materially from those which we 
entertain. 


“ It has been for a long time believed,” he remarks, “ and many patho- 
logists still suppose, that the general symptoms excited by inflammation, 
are identically the same as the phenomena of primitive fevers, that there 
is no difference between these excepting in the parts primarily affected, or 
rather in their mode of production. ‘The first depending upon a local 
inflammation, while the second are immediately excited in the organism 
by general causes. ‘This position, when carried out to its full extent, is 
evidently erroneous. Without doubt, there is considerable analogy be- 
tween the symptoms peculiar to that form of primitive fever, denominated 
inflammatory, and those of traumatic fever ; but the analogy goes no further. 
We are not to suppose that the febrile symptoms, produced by a decided 
local phlegmasia, can assume the typhoid form, and still remain the symp- 
toms of simple inflammation. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
febrile phenomena, whether they have or have not been produced primi- 
tively by inflammation of some organ, the moment the fever assumes the 
typhoid form, other elements enter into this new morbid condition than 
that of inflammation. We must admit, it is true, that a typhoid fever 
may, in certain cases, commence with the symptoms of an inflammatory 
reaction. We cannot deny, that in other instances, a local inflammation 
may have produced the primary symptoms, and that on opening the bodies 
of patients who have died in the course of a typhoid fever, evident traces 
of inflammation in the organs may be deteeted. But what do these facts 
prove? Do they prove that the phenomena of inflammation are alone 
sufficient to constitute a typhoid fever? By no means. They merely 
prove that in subjects predisposed, a severe local inflammation may give 
rise to a condition of things very favourable to the occurrence of fever of a 
typhoid character—that such subjects, when labouring under an inflamma- 
tion sufficiently intense to excite febrile symptoms, may esteem themselves 
very fortunate should they experience no attack of this form of fever, and 
finally, that the presence of the latter does not necessarily imply that no 
visceral inflammation exists. No one asserts that in typhoid fever there is 
no inflammation; the coincidence of the latter has been admitted; it has 
even been acknowledged that it may have an agency in the production of 
the typhoid phenomena; but it has been maintained, and very correctly, 
that the production of these phenomena cannot be referred solely to the 
existence of such inflammatory lesions.” 


The important pathological question, in regard to the nature of 
fever, which has of late years been so extensively discussed, is very 
incorrectly stated in the foregoing sentence. So far as we are 
aware, no one has ever advanced the opinion that the prominent 
symptoms of all those diseases, ranged by nosologists under the 
head of idiopathic fevers, are dependent upon a mere increased ex- 
citement of the general circulatory system, caused by a local in- 
flammation. It is acknowledged on all hands that, in the diseases 
referred to, there occur other morbid phenomena than acceleration 
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of the pulse, increased heat of the surface, and a hurried respira- 
tion. The fact is, the term fever, which ought to be confined 
strictly to designate the latter phenomena, has been applied by 
medical writers to designate a series of very complex symptoms, of 
which the febrile excitement forms often the least important part. 
The real point in dispute is, whether the affections, known by the 
name of idiopathic fevers, depend upon some mysterious modifica- 
tion of the entire organism, unconnected with local disease, or 
whether all the phenomena by which they are characterized, may 
not be traced to a diseased state of one or other of the tissues en- 
tering into the composition of certain organs. This latter doctrine 
is maintained by the physiological school of pathologists, and the 
facts and arguments in its support are, in our opinion, conclusive. 
We do not propose here to enter into an investigation of the phe- 
nomena which characterize those fevers the author has referred to, 
under the denomination typhoid ; phenomena, upon the true cha- 
racter of which, however, scarcely two pathologists can be found to 
agree ; yet we may remark, that the very fact, admitted by M. Du- 
bois, that these phenomena may, and we may add, very often do 
occur, In connection with the general febrile excitement produced by 
local inflammations, is sufficient evidence that there is nothing spe- 
cific in the typhoid phenomena ; but that they are capable of being 
excited at least indirectly by the inflammation of a single tissue, 
when this is sufficiently intense to produce disease and consequent 
disturbance in the functions of the more important organs of the 
system. That local inflammations of the most intense grade do 
often occur, without giving rise to typhoid symptoms, is no evi- 
dence that the latter are independent of the local disease—all the 
phenomena of inflammations are modified, not only by the different 
tissues and organs in which the latter occurs, its greater or 
less degree of intensity, &c., but also by the predisposition to 
disease of different parts of the organism. In investigating the pa- 
thology of such complex diseases, as are many of the fevers of the 
nosologists, these facts should be kept constantly in mind. We 
very often forget that from a variety of circumstances, of the nature 
of many of which we are still ignorant, organs not primarily affect- 
ed, may, in the course of the disease, become the seat of morbid 
action, and consequently, that, in its different stages, it may present 
very dissimilar phenomena ; the whole of which are, nevertheless, 
strictly speaking, a series of morbid results, dependent primarily 
upon a local inflammation of very limited extent. 

In regard to what are usually enumerated by pathologists as the 
terminations of inflammation, for example, adhesion, suppuration, 
ulceration, effusion, gangrene, &c., M. Dubois very properly re- 
marks, that in the majority of cases, it is not true that the inflam- 
matory action ceases upon the occurrence of the above phenomena ; 
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many of them are, in fact, intimately connected with the presence 
of a certain grade of inflammation. In place, therefore, of being 
ranked among the terminations of the latter, they should be consi- 
dered as distinct morbid conditions, occurring in parts which are the 
seat of inflammation, and produced by the latter. The only real 
termination of the inflammatory process, according to our author, 
is in resolution. 

In the chapter devoted to the consideration of the act of suppura- 
tion, we are furnished with a very correct description of its leading 
phenomena, interspersed with numerous remarks, which, though 
possessed of little novelty, are, in general, sound, and of a practical 
bearing. With M. Louis the author would seem to consider the 
production of pus so distinctive a feature of inflammation, properly 
speaking, as to deny the inflammatory character to all diseases in 
which it does not occur. He has, in so doing, overlooked entirely 
the modifications in the phenomena, as well as in the progress and 
effects of inflammation which result from the difference in the struc- 
ture and vitality of the tissues in which it occurs. It affords a 
strange comment upon the views of M. Dubois, just alluded to, 
when we find him subsequently, more than once, adverting to the 
pathological fact pointed out by Bichat, that in inflammations of the 
fibrous tissue suppuration never occurs. 

If our space would admit of it, we should be inclined to enter 
into an examination of the hypothesis, adopted by our author from 
the older pathologists, that hectic fever is in every instance produced 
by the absorption of pus. We are persuaded this hypothesis will not 
be found to be very clearly established, when an investigation is made 
of all the circumstances under which the occurrence of hectic fever 
takes place. We believe it will be discovered, that in certain in- 
stances the presence of well defined hectic fever is unconnected with 
any evidence whatever of the existence, much less of the absorp- 
tion, of purulent matter. 

The remarks of the author in relation to wounds, ulcers, gangrene, 
&c., are, with few exceptions, in accordance with the opinions of the 
most recent and authoritative observers. 

M. Dubois proceeds next to the consideration of fevers in general. 
It is not our intention to enter into a detailed examination of the 
doctrines advanced by him in relation to this highly important but 
very debateable subject. We have already noticed cursorily the 
author’s views of the pathology of this class, as it is termed, of dis- 
eases. Admitting, with the majority of modern pathologists, that 
a large number, at least, of febrile diseases are dependent for their 
production and continuance upon local inflammation, more or iess 
extensive, and of different degrees of intensity, he nevertheless still 
maintains that there are fevers of a particular character, which are 
altogether independent of local disease, and which consist in a ge- 
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neral reaction of the organism, produced by causes which act di- 
rectly upon the nervous centres and the heart. The correctness of 
this hypothesis, the author has attempted to establish by an exami- 
nation of the causes, phenomena, progress, and anatomical lesions of 
simple continued, intermittent, typhoid, yellow, and the other fevers 
described by systematic writers. How far the phenomena, connected 
with these, justify the general conclusions adopted by M. Dubois, 
as to the existence, character, and mode of production of idiopathic 
fevers, must be left to the reader to decide, after an attentive per- 
usal of the author’s arguments. So far as our own opinion is con- 
cerned, we have no hesitation to say, that notwithstanding the 
dogmatic and often exulting tone which the author has assumed in 
this portion of his treatise, we are under the necessity of calling in 

uestion the correctness of much that he has advanced as facts, 
and deny the legitimacy of many of his conclusions, even admitting 
the accuracy of his premises. That a fever of any duration can 
exist without the presence of local disease, we absolutely deny. We 
have already observed, that the fevers of nosological writers are not 
to be viewed as simple, but as very complex diseases—often, in- 
deed, they may, with some degree of propriety, be said to consist in 
a succession of diseases of very dissimilar character. The only 
manner in which their pathology can be investigated with any hope 
of a profitable result, is by carefully noting from the very onset of 
the malady to its termination, the different organs that are morbidly 
affected, the order in which they become attacked, the nature, ex- 
tent, and progress of the disease in each, and the modifications 

roduced in the general phenomena by the transmitting or exten- 
sion of the local disoase from one portion of the organism to an- 
other. 

The ensuing chapters treat of the different species of poisoning 
and of asphyxia. Upon the latter, the observations of M. Dubois 
are particularly interesting, and deserving of an attentive perusal. 

The next subject treated of is that class of diseases which the 
author denominates cachexies. These he describes as affecting at 
their commencement, and, for the most part, consecutively, “ seve- 
ral systems of the animal economy.” 

A chapter on verminose affections terminates the second section 
of the treatise. ‘The third section comprises the diseases of particu- 
lar tissues. In this a nearer approach is made to what we conceive 
to be the legitimate subjects and proper arrangement of a system of 
general pathology, than is displayed in either of the preceding sec- 
tions. ‘lhe manner, nevertheless, in which the author has thought 
proper to treat of the affections of thesindividual tissues is, we con- 
ceive, in many particulars decidedly vicious. 

The different pathological states of the cellular tissue are those first 
treated of. ‘The chapters on phlegmon, phlegmonous inflammation, 
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and abscess, call for no particular remarks. Those on edema and 
anasarca are, however, highly interesting. The author’s views in re- 
gard to the nature of these affections correspond with the observa-. 
tions of the most authoritative of the modern pathologists. 

The active or acute form of serous infiltration of the cellular tissue,, 
whether local or general, is referred invariably to a simple inflam- 
matory condition of the tissue, the immediate effect of which condi- 
tion is such an augmentation of the secretion of fluid into its cells, 
as to prevent the absorbents removing it with sufficient rapidity. 
The passive or chronic form of the disease results most commonly, 
in the opinion of M. Dubois, from the existence of some impedi- 
ment to the free return of the blood by the veins, or to the trans- 
mission of the lymph through its proper vessels, which gives rise to 
a marked diminution, if not a total interruption of the absorption 
of the serous fluid secreted within the cellular tissue. 

Passing over the remaining affections of the cellular tissue, we 
come next to those of the nervous system. ‘The author treats first 
of inflammation of the central portions of the latter. His remarks 
upon this subject are upon the whole extremely correct, but of far 
too general a character. ‘The causes, phenomena, and effects of the 
inflammatory conditions of the brain and spinal marrow are merely 
alluded to, while nearly all the important details connected with the 
subject, and essential to a proper understanding of it, are omitted. 
The same remarks are also true in regard to the succeeding chapter, 
which treats of inflammation of the nerves ; M. Dubois, however, 
presents us with an interesting sketch of the anatomical lesions con- 
sequent upon neuritis. 

The following are given by the author as the distinctive phenomena 
of neuralgia and neuritis. 


‘In neuralgia the pain occurs suddenly, and frequently is of such in- 
tensity as to be scarcely endurable. It subsides as suddenly, but continues 
to recur, after a longer or shorter interval, with a most provoking obstinacy. 
The pain in neuralgia is unattended by either swelling of the part or any 
very decided redness ; it is often relieved by pressure, and, besides, is of a 
very peculiar and decided character. Sometimes it resembles an electric 
shock, a burning heat shooting, as it were, through the affected parts ; in 
other cases, it consists simply in a sense of formication, or in a most into- 
lerable burning. ‘The pain commences at a point and follows the minute 
ramifications of the diseased nerve. Neuritis, on the contrary, is doveloped 
gradually, like other inflammations; the pain is continued and seated along 
the course of a large nervous trunk; it is augmented by the motions of 
the part, and is accompanied by some degree of swelling and increased 
heat. Finally, symptoms of a general reaction, indicated by augmented 
quickness and frequency of the pulse, heat of surface, thirst, &c. become 
developed as soon as the local disease acquires a certain degree of intensity. 
Frequently, however, it is somewhat difficult to distinguish simple neuralgia 
from inflammation of the nerve by the symptoms alone; in neuritis the 
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tumefaction of the part is not always appreciable, while in neuralgia (the 
author has it xevritis) pressure is often productive of extreme pain; but 
one circumstance should always be borne in mind when making up our 
diagnosis, which is, that inflammation almost always attacks the sciatic 
nerve, seldom the median or cubital (Martinet), while neuralgia attacks 
more frequently the branches of the trigeminal nerve. Besides, when the 
latter does affect the sciatic nerve, it is invariably intermittent; sciatic 
neuritis, on the contrary, is continued, while the pain is exasperated by 
the act of walking; the extremity often acquires a livid hue, its veins are 
swollen, and finally it becomes atrophied.” 

The chapter on softening of the central portions of the nervous 
system is altogether unsatisfactory, so far, at least, as relates to the 
pathology of this affection. The author admits, that, in many in- 
stances, the softening is consequent upon an inflammation of the 
nervous matter; but, in other cases, he asserts, that it occurs under 
circumstances altogether opposed to the existence of inflammation, 
and without ossification of the nutrient vessels of the part. Instead of 
a stimulation, there is rather, he cbserves, a debilitation of the tissue, 
as in the case of white softening, with discoloration or atrophy of 
the brain, &c. In other cases the softening would appear to him to 
be owing, in some degree, at least, to the solvent action of effused 
fluids, and finally, in certain cases, it is to be viewed, he maintains, 
merely as a cadaveric phenomenon. This may be all very true; 
the author, however, has produced no fact in its support. 

The author’s remarks on induration of the central! portions of the 
nervous system, though extremely brief and of a very general charac- 
ter, are much more interesting and satisfactory than those on the 
preceding affection. Admitting, as he could not well avoid, from 
the numerous facts accumulated by the industry of recent observers, 
all of which go to establish the fact, that induration of the nervous 
tissue is frequently the result of inflammation, M. Dubois still in- 
sists that this lesion is often produced by special causes, altogether 
independent of inflammation. In individuals, he remarks, who are 
exposed to the influence of the diflerent preparations of lead, a gene- 
ral induration of the nervous centres has been detected, unaccom- 
panied by any trace of irritation, either in the organs themselves or 
in their envelopes. 

The chapters which follow, treat of wounds and alterations of 
structure of the nervous system; in these we find nothing which 
calls for any particular comment. 

Having thus considered the several abnormal states of what he 
denominates the central and peripheral portions of the nervous 
system, M. Dubois enters next into the investigation of the neuroses, 
or, in other words, those groups of morbid phenomena which have 
been erected by nosological writers into so many specific diseases of 
the nervous organs. While we admit that such groups of symptoms 
do frequently present themselves, and that to a certain extent they 
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originate from lesions of the brain and spinal marrow, we must con- 
fess that. we have not much respect for the plan pursued by the au- 
thor in their investigation ; it is neither adapted to a system of 
general pathology, nor calculated to lead to any important practical 
results. 

In treating of the morbid condition of each portion of the nervous 
system, and we should be inclined to subdivide that system to a 
much greater extent than has been done by M. Dubois, all the phe- 
nomena, whether primary or secondary, resulting from the several 
lesions to which it is liable, should be clearly and methodically stated 
by the general pathologist. It is the province of special pathology 
to consider these phenomena in the groups in which they generally 
present themselves, to enter into their analysis, and to refer each to 
the particular lesion by which it is produced. The same thing is 
true of many of the neuroses, as was noticed when speaking of the 
fevers of nosologists ; that is, they are extremely complex diseases, 
originating often in the abnormal state of very different organs from 
those subsequently affected. 

The remarks of the author on cephalalgia are vague and unsatis- 
factory. He restricts the term cephalalgia to pains seated in the 
nervous centres, and independent of any appreciable organic lesion. 
He admits, that, in many cases, however, cephalalgia is symptoma- 
tic of various affections of the brain itself, or of some other organ 
more or less remotely situated, and notices the influence of disease 
of the stomach in its production. Many persons, he observes, an- 
ticipate the occurrence of cephalalgia the moment they experience 
a derangement of their digestive functions ; but, in other cases, the 
disorder of the stomach is, he asserts, consecutive ; the pain of the 
head first occurs, and is succeeded, sooner or later, by loss of appe- 
tite, nausea, and even vomiting. ‘That, even under the last men- 
tioned circumstances, the cephalalgia is not symptomatic of gastric 
nritation, the author has failed satisfactorily to prove. 

Upon the pathology of the neuralgia, the subject next in order, 
the author has not succeeded in throwing any additional light. 

Had we sufficient space to allow us to enter into an examination 
of the leading pathological facts, established by repeated observa- 
tions, which relate to those convulsive affections classed by M. 
Dubois among the neuroses, that is, diseases in which the nervous 
functions are disturbed without any appreciable change in the con- 
dition of the brain ‘or spinal marrow, it would be easy to show that 
the opinions of the author in relation to these affections are to a 
very great extent purely hypothetical. That in many at least of the 
convulsive diseases there is a decided irritation, accompanied with 
very evident afflux of fluids, of some portion of the nervous cen- 
tres, amounting often to positive inflammation, and giving rise very 
generally to changes in the physical condition of the parts in which 
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it is seated is incontestably true. That such is the case the author 
has, in fact, himself indirectly acknowledged. Speaking of the 
causes of infantile convulsions, he remarks :— 


‘“‘ Most frequently the process of dentition excites towards the brain a 
dangerous molimen—in other cases it is a reaction, depending upon the 
state of the digestive organs ; the presence of intestinal worms acts then 
upon the nervous system: often a state of plethora may become the occae 
sional cause of convulsions. 

‘* Females of a very plethoric habit are particularly predisposed to 
eclampsia, and especially such as are pregnant for the firsttime. M. De- 
sormeaux adds, that we may also include among the causes of this affec- 
tion, all those circumstances which dispose the brain to become the centre 
of fluxion, and which determine the blood with increased impetus towards 
that organ. ‘These causes had been pointed out by M. A. C. Baudelocque, 
in his inaugural dissertation.” 


So constantly, indeed, are the convulsions of infants and puer- 
peral females preceded and accompanied by symptoms of irritation 
of the brain, accompanied by an increased afflux of blood to that 
organ, the fact of which is further established by the nature of the 
remedies which experience has shown to be most successful in the 
removal of the affections, that we were surprised to find them in- 
cluded by M. Dubois in his class of neuroses. That after death, 
in many cases, no evident marks of an increased turgescence of the 
encephalic vessels can be detected, is no positive evidence that such 
turgescence did not exist previously. 

The chapters on epilepsy, chorea, and catalepsy, present a very 
excellent, but very condensed, history of these affections, and of 
their remote and exciting causes. In regard to their pathology, 
however, the author contents himself by stating that they all de- 
pend, so far at least as regards their convulsive phenomera, upon 
some inexplicable derangement of those functions of the nervous 
system which preside over muscular action, independent of irrita- 
tion or inflammation of the brain, or spinal marrow. The mass of 
facts accumulated in regard to the morbid anatomy of these diseases, 
by the most accurate observers, and the legitimate inferences to 
which such facts appear to lead, are entirely overlooked by the au- 
thor, or set aside as altogether irrelevant or inconclusive. 

We had so frequently heard the monograph upon hysteria, pub- 
lished about two years ago by M. Dubois, referred to in the high- 
est terms of commendation, that.we expected, in the chapter of the 
present treatise devoted to that disease, to meet with some new and 
interesting views in relation to it. But though we are there pre- 
sented with an admirable description of its symptoms, the order of 
their occurrence and cessation, yet, so far as it regards the patho- 
logy of the disease, we are left, generally speaking, as much in the 
dark as ever. With the doctrine recently advanced by one or two 
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English writers, which refers the production of hysteria to spinal 
irritation, and which certainly demands some degree of attention 
from the facts adduced in its support, M. Dubois appears not to 
have been acquainted. The following extract will enable the reader 
to judge of the author’s views of the pathology of this affection :— 


‘*« In hysteria, the vital power, sur-excited in one point of the organism, 
namely, in the uterine apparatus, reacts upon the cerebro-spinal axis. It 
is this sur-excitation of the vital power which, by its violent influence, 
sometimes exalts the moral faculties, and sometimes suspends the opera- 
tions of the intellect, exciting sympathetically convulsions of the principal 
muscles of locomotion. It is it, finally, which frequently exhausts the 
nervous influx, so as to produce a state of apparent death, and frequently 
gives rise to paralysis and spasmodic retractions, more or less extensive 
and permanent. In regard to the primitive lesion experienced by the ute- 
rus, we have reason to believe that a simple nervous modification is sufficient 
to occasion the majority of the general symptoms, in consequence of the 
connections which exist between the uterus and the rest of the economy, 
and of the special and powerful nature of the nervous lesion alluded to. 
The partisans of the theory of irritation do not reason physiologically 
(query, does the author?) when they assume the necessity of a chronic 


gastro-enteritis, or metritis, to produce the convulsive paroxysms of hys- 
teria.” 


.We would here inquire whether M. Dubois means to infer that 
the natuye of the “special and violent nervous lesion,” to which he 
refers the production of the convulsive phenomena of hysteria, has 
been more clearly determined by observation than that of the 
‘“‘ nervous irritation,” by the existence of which those of the phy- 
siological school attempt to explain these symptoms ? 

The proximate cause of tetanus, M. Dubois considers ‘“ to be 
equally unknown to us, as is the nature of that power which causes 
in the muscles of animal life their normal movements.” He denies 
explicitly that the disease depends upon irritation or inflammation 
of the brain or spinal marrow, or of their membranes, or upon any 
sensible organic change in either. 

Hydrophobia he describes as being produced by the insertion 
into the system of the saliva of a rabid animal ; which saliva, being 
possessed of a poisonous property, causes a lesion of the nervous 
system, of the nature of which we are entirely ignorant. This 
lesion is, in the first instance, unattended with any evident organic 
change in the nervous or other tissues ; it may, however, he admits, 
in certain cases, produce an inflammation, to a greater or less extent, 
of the brain, spinal marrow, or their meninges, as well as of other 
organs, but not necessarily or invariably. 

We pass over the chapters on nervous tremors and delirium tre- 
mens, which brings us to the all-important class of mental diseases. 


It is impossible for us to enter fully into the consideration of this 
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copious subject ; since to test the accuracy of the doctrines ad- 
vanced by our author in regard to the causes and character of the 
various mental diseases, would require us to discuss at some length 
the physiology of the brain and the philosophy of the intellectual 
faculties generally, as well as to notice, to a certain extent, that im- 
mense and interesting collection of facts in relation to their patho- 
logical conditions, that has been accumulated by the indistry of 
many of the most eminent medical observers. We may be per- 
mitted, however, merely to say, that we hold the following proposi- 
tions to be now fully catublished, namely :—Ist. That all mental dis- 
eases, properly speaking, depend upon an abnormal state or condition 
of some portion of the cerebrum. 2nd. That this condition may 
be either the effect of causes acting directly upon the brain, or may 
resuit from disease existing in other or gans, the brain being affected 
secondarily ; and 3rd. T hat the affection of the brain, in many 
cases of mental derangement, amounts to an actual change in its 
organic structure. 

M. Dubois observes, that he has made a separate class of the 
mental affections, ** because they do not consist exclusively in either 
lesions of sensibility or of contractility. ‘They are organic acts, but 
acts of an extremely complex character.” 

The chapter on congenital idiocy is a very excellent one. The 
author correctly remarks, that there exist material conditions of the 
brain, or vices of conformation, which readily explain the non-de- 
velopment of the intellectual powers. ‘The admission tnat this ab- 
normal condition of the mental functions is dependent upon a ma- 
terial lesion of the brain, will, however, we conceive, remove it from 
out the author’s class of nervous diseases, which, we are to recollect, 
are unconnected with any evident organic change in the nervous 
organs. Of this he appears to have been aware, for when speaking 
of the anatomical lesions existing in cases of idiocy, he observes :— 


“ The neuroses, according to our definition, it is true, consist in certain 
morbid actions, which do not appear to be dependeut upon any permanent 
anatomical lesion, but which may nevertheless recur under the influence of 
certain anatomical conditions readily appreciable. "*—** Many of the irre- 
gular manifestations of the mental faculties may be connected with an 
evident and permanent abnormal state of the intellectual organs.’ 


The whole of the author’s remarks upon mania, its causes, symp- 
toms, nature, and anatomical lesions, are embraced in about twelve 
small octavo pages. It must be evident, therefore, that, however 
excellent in themselves, they are far too brief and general to present 
any thing like a full elucidation of this highly important and, at the 
same time, obscure subject.. He attaches, in our estimation, too 
little weight to the leading facts and arguments adduced by recent 
observers in relation to the pathology of the different forms of mania 
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That a disease of such long continuance, and so untractable in its 
character, and presenting, in its phenomena, evidence of so complete 
a subversion of the normal functions of so delicate and important 
an organ as the brain, should consist merely in a change of vitality, 
unaccompanied by any evident change in the organic condition of 
the affected part, we should hardly suppose @ prior?, and we find it 
to be in direct opposition to the evidence deducible from a very ex- 
tensive series of apparently accurate observations. It is true, the 
author does not assert formally that such is the case—but from the 
manner in which he disposes of the autopsical phenomena described 
' by different writers as occurring in persons who have died of mania, 
it is evident that he considers the traces of disease discoverable in 
the brain and other organs, as of very little or no importance, in 
accounting for the production of that disease. 

That we are unable to explain why a certain lesion of the brain 
should produce derangement of the mental faculties, cannot be ad- 
duced as evidence that such lesion has no agency in its production. 
If it can be established that irritation, inflammation, or other ab- 
normal conditions of certain portions of the brain, are very com- 
monly attended by mental derangement, we have arrived at a positive 
fact in relation to the pathology of the latter, the importance of 
which, in directing our subsequent investigations into the true nature 
and causes of the disease, and into the means adopted for its pre- 
vention and cure, can be readily estimated. 

In regard to monomania, M. Dubois remarks, that— 


“ In the human mind there exist two kinds of ideas: the one foreign 
to self, and indifferent to the well-being of the individual by whom they 
are conceived—the other relate to his affections, his mode of existence, 
and are essential to his present or future happiness, In the normal state 
of his organism, he occupies himself with the latter more than with the 
former. When an abnormal state occurs, and he occupies himself with 
them exclusively, he becomes monomaniac.” 


The author divides monomania into several varieties, the princi- 
pal of which are the hypochondriac, melancholic, suicidal, homoci- 
dal, religious, erotic, ambitious, &c. Under the hypochondriacal 
variety he includes nostalgia, and imaginary hydrophobia. 

Hypochondriacal monomania is described as a disease of the mind, 
characterized by an excessive and constant fear of being the subject 
of strange and imaginary diseases, or by the strong persuasion that 
any real disease under which the patient may labour will terminate 
fatally. In the first period of the affection, there exists, he main- 
tains, no real or organic lesion of the brain or other organs; but, 
subsequently, in consequence of the patient’s attention being con- 
stantly and anxiously directed to the condition of his digestive or 
circulatory organs, every unusual and transient sensation occurring 
in them being magnified into the symptoms of some serious and 
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fatal disease, his regimen being at the same time modified, and.a 
highly improper course of treatment pursued in accordance with 
those diseased conceptions, the functions of the stomach or heart 
become, at length, morbidly affected, giving rise at first to the symp- 
toms of gastralgia, or some nervous disorder of the heart, and finally 
to chronic gastritis, latent or partial pericarditis, hypertrophy of 
the heart, or other organic change in the digestive or circulatory 
organs. 

“There is nothing, however, to prove the existence, in hypochondriasis, 
of a cerebral irritation, resulting from a preceding chronic gastritis, as 
supposed by Broussais and his partisans. Every thing, on the contrary, 
tends rather to prove that, during the latter period of the disease, such ir- 
ritations occur but very rarely. After death, we sometimes, it is true, dis- 
cover organic lesions of the brain and its appendices, but these lesions, 
which by no means succeed invariably to encephalic irritation, are to be 
ranked, even when the latter has been the case, among those secondary 
affections which constitute the third period of hypochondriasis.” 

Our readers will be able to judge from the foregoing, of the pa- 
thological views of M. Dubois in relation to monomania generally, 
for he remarks that what he has laid down concerning hypochon- 
driacal monomania, is in part applicable to the other varieties. 

‘“‘ In other words, their point of departure is the same ; and their symp- 
toms, although very different in character, have a similar connection or fili- 
ation. Their terminations, however, differ; in the greater number of 
cases, the remaining varieties of monomania eventuate in complete and 
genuine mania, sometimes even in fatuity.” 

The consideration of the mental affections concludes with an 
account of fatuity, or consecutive imbecility of mind, and somnam- 
bulism. . 

The remainder of the treatise is devoted to an investigation of the 
pathological states of the vascular, serous, muscular and fibrous, 
cartilaginous and osseous, mucous and cutaneous tissues. Many 
important and unsettled questions in pathology are connected with 
the diseases of these portions of the organism, all of which demand 
a very thorough examination, yet, from the space we have already 
occupied, we find that we shall be under the necessity of passing 
them over without notice, and of closing our review with merely a 
passing commert upon one or two of the subjects included in this 
portion of the work. 

In the chapter on inflammation, as it affects the capillary vessels, 
we expected to meet, if not with any novel views on this import- 
ant subject, at least with a very full exposition of all the facts con- 
nected with it. The agency of the capillary tissue in the production 
of the phenomena of inflammation, has a very direct bearing upon 
the pathology of an extensive class of diseases, of more frequent 
occurrence, perhaps, than any other, and therefore demanding a 
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very close investigation in a system of general pathology. But we 
confess a perusal of the chapter has disappointed us. The author 
has done little more than briefly state the differences of opinion 
which exist among physicians as to the actual condition of the ca- 
pillaries in a part labouring under inflammation, and the difficulties 
attending the correct investigation of this particular, for which he 
is mainly indebted to the work of Dr. Thompson. lew chapters 
in the present treatise are characterized by a greater degree of 
vagueness, or containing so few facts calculated to lead to satisfac- 
tory conclusions, than the one under consideration. 

In the short chapters devoted to inflammation of the serous tis- 
sue, and to dropsy of the cavities lined by the latter, M. Dubois 
has presented a very correct, but at the same time superficial, digest 
of the present state of our knowledge in regard to these subjects. 
We recognize as correct the doctrine which refers all dropsies, 
either to an inflammatory affection of the serous and seroid mem- 
branes, or to causes, whether vital or physical, by which the free 
return of the venous blood from the affected cavities is impeded or 
prevented. 

Rheumatism, according to our author, is a disease proper to the 
muscular and fibrous tissues. He denies, however, that it is an 
inflammation, and this chiefly from the fact that suppuration never 
occurs in the parts affected ; the formation of pus being considered 
by him as the true characteristic of genuine inflammation. When, 
however, we examine with due attention the exciting causes of 
rheumatism, the phenomena characteristic especially of its acute 
stage, as correctly detailed by our author, together with those re- 
medies, generally speaking, which experience has proved to be the 
most successful in its removal, we can scarcely deny that the disease 
is an inflammation seated in the fibrous tissue. ‘lhat this inflam- 
mation differs in some of its phenomena and in its effects from in- 
flammation occurring in the cellular, serous, or mucous tissues, 1s 
very freely admitted ; but at the same time it must be remarked, 
that {it does not differ from the latter to a greater extent than 
phlegmon or pleurisy or pneumonia differs from gastritis, cerebritis, 
or colitis. The fact, which cannot be too much insisted upon, that 
the phenomena and results of inflammation differ according to the 
difference of the organization and functions of the tissue in which it 
occurs, has been in a great measure overlooked by M. Dubois. 
Rheumatism is an inflammation strictly of the fibrous tissue ; and, 
as Bichat has pointed out, and our author has fully admitted, in- 
flammation of this tissue never gives rise to suppuration. 

We have thus endeavoured to present to our readers a general 
view of the plan of the treatise before us, and of the views of its 
author, in relation to some of the more prominent subjects which it 
embraces. We are aware that our notice of the work is, in many 
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particulars, imperfect, and superficial, notwithstanding we have ex- 
tended it beyond the length usually allowed. This, however, could 
not well be avoided ; it is to be recollected, that M. Dubois has 
not confined himself to those particulars which fall strictly within 
the province of a system of General Pathology ; but enters likewise 
into an examination of the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of the principal groups of morbid phenomena, which constitute the 
diseases of nosological writers. To do justice to a work of so ex- 
tensive a character, including subjects so important, and at the 
same time so copious, upon many particulars in relation to which 


some of the most distinguished pathologists of the present day are - 


still divided in opinion, would swell our review almost to the same 
bulk as the work itself. 

We have expressed our opinions freely, in regard to the opinions 
of M. Dubois, whenever we have believed them to be erroneous ; 
and though we differ from him materially in many of his patholo- 
gical views, and are convinced that in not a few instances he has 
overlooked or denied the facts recorded by the more recent obser- 
vers, and in others has mistaken the legitimate conclusions dedu- 
cible from such as he admits to be fully established, yet we should 
be doing gross injustice to him, were we to deny to the work, taken 
as a whole, a very considerable degree of merit. It contains, un- 
questionably, a large amount of valuable matter. The author’s 
therapeutical directions, in particular, notwithstanding they are of 
a very general character, are all of them peculiarly excellent. 

There never was, perhaps, an age in which Europe could boast 
of so great an amount of professional talent as the present. Amongst 
the eminent, many of our own countrymen stand conspicuous. But 
while it is pleasing to observe these few toiling away with unceasing 
industry in the choked up fields of medical science, what can be 
said of the great bulk of medical practitioners, and especially of the 
Colleges, those legally appointed guardians of the profession, when 
we see at this time in London several mountebanks, who are daily 
committing murder under the pretence of practising physic ! 





Art. 1X.—Spain Revisited. By the Author of “A Year in Spain.” 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Ir always supplies a point of interesting and instructive moment, 
when two or more witnesses bring their evidence to bear upon one 
and the same thing. Not only may the truth be more exactly ar- 
rived at between them, than it could be by implicitly taking the 
testimony of any one person, however honest and observant he may 
be, but the various ways in which an object may be regarded—the 
different spots which the observer may choose for his standing 
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ground—and the precise characteristics of indiyiduals, never fail to 
afford tothe person who is called upon to judge between them, mat- 
ters for engaging reflection. The distracted and turbulent condition 
of Spain at this time cannot but present subjects of engrossing 
interest, and for conflicting testimonies, according to the prejudices 
and the opportunities for judging, which may distinguish the va- 
rious authors who have lately directed their inquiries towards such 
a field. In a previous article in the present number of our Review, 
we have had occasion to consider the testimony of a decided Carlist 
and legitimatist, and here we have two volumes from one who, asa 
citizen of democratic America, may reasonably be supposed to en- 
tertain no bias in favour of Don Carlos and despotic monarchy. 
An account of some portions of these volumes will therefore possess 
a double interest, arising from an indirect or comparative, as well as 
from their individual character. 

The visit which our author describes in this work was ofa short 
duration ; but then, it is to be borne in mind that it was not the 
first which he had paid to Spain. It took place early in 1834, about 
seven years after his first acquaintance with the country. The in- 
terval between these dates, and the altered condition of the country, 
that had in the meanwhile taken place, cannot but have afforded to 
him some peculiar advantages over travellers whose scope of obser- 
vation, both as to time and circumstances, has been less varied 
and extensive. The author is besides a person of great acti- 
vity and acuteness, while his naval profession must have enabled 
him toenjoy singular opportunities for improving his mind, and 
studying society as it exists in different countries. His visits to 
Spain indeed have acquired a notoriety distinct from their 
own merits, unless perhaps it be the merit of telling unwelcome 
truths ; for, we learn from the opening chapter of the present 
publication, that by one of Ferdinand’s orders the ‘“ Year in 
Spain” had been condemned, because it was said to give ill-di- 
gested and injurious expressions concerning the king and royal 
family of Spain, and to indulge in a sacrilegious mockery of her in- 
stitutions and laws. For these alleged offences the work was to be 
seized wherever found, and the author, if he returned, as was his 
understood intention, was to be immediately conducted to the near- 
est frontier and dismissed. We had not the pleasure of perusing 
the former work ; but if it was characterized by the same temper 
that is apparent in the one which is now before us, it must have 
been because truth, liberality, and free discussion were unwelcome, 
that it was denounced. It appears to us, indeed, that there is a 
candour and an allowance for antiquated institutions and national 
peculiarities in our author’s present strictures, that were not to have 
been anticipated from one, who, we daresay, is strongly attached to 
the style of government, and the condition of society in his own 
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country—a candour and an allowance that are likely, also, not to be 
altogether pleasant to the partisans of the present government of 
Spair. 

On the 10th January 1834, the author informs his readers that he 
arrived at’ Bayonne on his way to Madrid—for, since the period that 
he had given offence to Ferdinand’s government, there had been 
such important changes, that he did not greatly dread having to 
encounter any peculiar obstacles. And yet it is not the safest jour- 
ney in the world that a country affords which is torn by the vio- 
lence of civil war. Putting himself, however, under the care of a 
well-recommended muleteer, the author started from Bayonne for 
Pamplona, instead of attempting to penetrate by Vittoria, the road 
to which was said to be covered with guerilla parties. The mule- 
teers, he found, were generally, in that part of his journey, outra- 
geous Carlists, although they evinced great dissatisfaction with 
Carlos for not coming forward to assert his rights and head his 
party, who were exposing themselves, and dying unavailingly in his 
quarrel. They seemed to have the idea, too, that the Queen’s 
ministers were temporizing, and endeavouring to keep well with 
both parties, in the event of a change. 

The muleteer to whose care the author was entrusted was called 
Sylveti Fermin ; and the smuggling, confidential, and warlike sort 
of life which such characters lead on the frontier, must afford many 
picturesque scenes and romantic turns of life. The party had not 
penetrated far into Spain, when something in the way of adventure 
was encountered. 

“ Presently, as we toiled on, we discovered beyond the valley a band 
of armed men defiling along the mountain opposite, in the direction of the 
village. A party of horsemen was in front, probably the chief with his 
staff; then came three or four hundred foot soldiers with muskets, and in 
the rear followed a long train of laden mules and asses, making the ap- 
pearance of the whole group, as it wound along the mountain, highly 
picturesque. Sylveti immediately commenced congratulating himself on 
not having passed through the town, which would have brought us face 
to face upon this guerilla party. He had scarcely finished, however, 
when fifteen or twenty fellows suddenly appeared above the crest of the 
— in front of us, and, levelling their pieces, seemed about to 

re, 

“ They were not long, however, in discovering that they had nothing 
to fear from us, and, quickly changing their hostile attitude, they came 
towards us, saluting Sylveti and his brother, and the guardian, all of 
whom they knew. They said they had taken us for the Queen’s cavalry, 
and seemed rather glad to find they were mistaken. 

“They were armed with English muskets and bayonets, the cartridge- 
box being belted round the body after the fashion of the country, and 
were a]l young, some mere boys of sixteen, who, being clad in the ordinary 
dress of the country, kept up the idea of their being members of society— 
brothers, sons, or husbands, just from the bosom of their families, instead 
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of professional soldiers, estranged by long absence from their homes, not 
likely to be very useful or agreeable if they returned thither, or much 
mourned if they did not. 

“The idea that some of these youths would certainly fall by the hand 

of violence before the-day was up, leaving a blank in many a domestic 
circle which nothing could fill, and of the misfortune that the struggle 
must inevitably bring upon the pretty village which nestled so peacefully 
in the vale below, gave. rise to no very pleasant reflections in my mind, 
and no very charitable feelings towards the ministers of a merciful reli- 
gion, who had mainly contributed to excite this civil war, with a view to 
prop their tottering state. These young men seemed to have a peculiar 
animosity against the volunteers, who were their own countrymen ; they 
boasted, in the most blood-thir sty manner, of what they would do to them): 
by their account the pistareen men were likely to fare no better than Roland 
and the twelve peers of France, who were all slain in the neighbouring 
valley of Roncesvalles, whence the Christinos had so unwittingly ven- 
tured.’’—vol. 1, pp. 32—34. 

At the period described, General Saarsfield was Viceroy of 
Navarre ; a man whose reputation for military genius has been so 
distinguished ; but he was said to be in bad health, occasioned by 
his fondness for the pleasures of the table. The author says, that 
the Navarrese not being subject to the odious system of taxes, 
which palsies industry in every other part of Spain, and only paying 
a certain subsidy to the crown, which they raise by a just repartition 
among the towns and villages, are so strongly attached to these 
priv ileges, that their opposition to the constitution and its liberals, 
has arisen because they rather strove to bring about their system 
of equalization by taking away liberty in their day of power from 
those that possessed and valued it, than by conferring it on those 
who had it not. If this feasible account be true, it is not so much an 
attachment to legitimacy, and an abstract principle of partiality for 
a male rather than a female sovereign—which elsewhere has been 
represented—as a natural and just regard for their own privileges, 
and the support of the party least likely to infringe their ancient 
rights, that binds them to Carlos. 

Other persons attribute the present insurrection in Navarre, in 
a great measure to the clergy. A veteran companion-traveller, who 
seemed in favour of the queen, although his politics reduced them- 
selves to obedience to the powers that be, gave the following account 
of the manner in which the clergy use this influence. 


‘« In the war of independence, when he went to confession, his spiritual 
father used to say to him, ‘Has muerto a muchos Franceses hijo ?— 
Hast thou killed many Frenchmen, child?’ ‘ Muchos padre !—Many, 
father! ‘ Puesmateis firme; porque ast ganarais e¢ cielo !—Kill on 
boldly, my son; for thus thou,shalt be admitted into heaven.’ 

“ History has told us how well our old veteran and his countrymen 
obeyed the mandate. In the time of the Constitution, however, when 
the French were about to march to restore despotism in Spain, the clergy 
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spoke in a different strain. ‘ Teneis rencor hijc?—Dost thou hold an 

malice or hatred in thy heart, my child ?’>—* Yes, father ! the French are 
coming among us, and I long to grapple with them again.’—* Pues sots 
en pecado mortal !—Take heed, my child, thou art in-deadly sin! We 
are all brethren of one family, and children in the Lord. Our neigh- 
bours are coming to sustain our blessed religion and’ the holy Church, 
which sacrilegious hands have attempted to cast down.’ Now, again, 
the doctrine was that Carlos was the true king, the friend of the Church, 
the anointed of the Lord. The Queen was a frail and sinful woman, 
who was bringing back the liberals to destroy religion, seize the goods of 
the Church, and murder its ministers. The French who were threaten- 


ing to come again to Spain on a very different errand, were children of 
the devil, and were to be treated accordingly.” —vol. i, pp. 95 9 6. 


The author observes upon this statement, that he who fully con- 
siders the import of it, will learn much of the modes of thought, 
and. the kind of motives which prevail among the Spaniards, and 
may perhaps see the expediency, instead of attempting to fashion 
and adapt a people to a government, of allowing the government to 
be in harmony with the wants, the condition, and the prejudices of 
the people ; so that he is not so enamoured of a theory as to main- 
tain it against the tranquillity of a whole country. He even 
argues, that had Don Carlos possessed the prompt courage neces- 
sary to present himself to his partisans, upon the death of l’erdinand, 
or some months afterwards, he not only would have ascended the 
throne, but with less bloodshed than We since ensued. A civil war 
would probably have been avoided, although many atrocities, it is 
likely, would have been perpetrated upon the scaffolds, and perhaps 
by the Inquisition. We must take leave to differ from the author— 
influenced as we are by events and evidence, some of which pro- 
bably have transpired since these volumes were prepared for the 
press—when he gives the Don the character of being ‘‘ an amiable, 
honest, and conscientious man,”’ and a person of extreme mildness, 
“rendered so evident by late events,” as to furnish something like 
“a security against any ultra attempts at persecution, which might 
excite to revolt, or his putting down liberal opinions by cruelty ad 
oppression.’ 

In presenting his readers with sketches of some of his fellow travel- 
lers, the writer compliments the Spaniards highly for their conversa- 
tional powers. He says they never interrupt each bcste in the ill-bred 
manner common among people of noe pretension elsewhere; nor do 
they change the subject suddenly and ra tout any other cause than 
may be found in the intelicotdal caprict s of the eres One subject 
passes with them naturally into another; ‘their remarks being 
characterized by good sense, and theiy arguments by stories at once 
apt and interesting, or enforced by sententious proverbs. When 
describing the manners of his fellow travellers, he also marks another 


peculiarity regarding the manner in which persons of very unequal 
ranks In society mingle together. 
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“ That ladies, belonging to the high aristocracy of Spain, of a nobility 
often so ancient that it is lost in the obscurity of remote ages, should be 
seated at the same board and served from the same dish with their own 
servants; and that the brother of a duke, for such was the individual 
now returning from his long exile, should, in dispensing a portion of the 
repast, attend, with equal courtesy, to the wants of the one and of the 
other, may astonish my republican readers at home, and shock their sen- 
timent of exclusiveness. But, accustomed as I was to Spain, I saw 
nothing to wonder at, though a great deal to admire, in this exhibition 
of a simplicity, in no wise inconsistent with real dignity, among a people 
whose manners and social intercourse admit of more equality than any 
other. In some countries the existence of an aristocracy entails the 
curse of servility upon a whole nation. The inferior classes are for ever 
striving at a fruitless imitation of their betters; for where there is imi- 
tation there can be no reality. There each man respects himself as he ap- 
proaches to the privileged class, despising and frowning upon those who 
are removed from it in the same proportion, and his peace of mind and 
happiness are sacrificed in daily efforts to ascend, and in the rebukes 
which grow out of them. There none but the great and their associates 
are well bred, simply because none but the great are natural. Not so 
in Spain, where each man is contented with his lot, and the peasant bears 
himself with as much ease and dignity as his lord.”—vol.i, pp. 149, 
150. 

Spain thus appears to have many attractions for our American. 
Not but that we have many base and dark pictures in these pages, 
as of a country sadly demoralized, and abounding with proofs of 
bad government, criminal intrigues, ignorance, superstition, and 
murderous jealousies. It appears also tous, that these pictures are 
not the less likely to be correct, that in some instances they are 
different from what we have been previously led to trust in. For 
example, we are told that on this revisit, the facts learned concern- 
ing Ferdinand, the late king, placed his character before the author 
in an entirelw new light to that in which he had before been ac- 
customed to regard it. He prefaces some political anecdotes and 
notices of that monarch in these terms :— 

‘‘T had described him in my previous work as a stupid, slothful and 
ignorant, but rather good-natured individual. But I now found that he 
had much natural cleverness, had read extensively, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the laws of his country and with history generally. He had 
managed, too, with admirable tact, so as to balance the opposing parties 
of the liberals and the absolutists, or rather the advocates of the church, 
as to keep every thing quiet, and maintain all the real power in his own 
hands. He did not labour, indeed, at all, for the prosperity and advance- 
ment of the happiness of Spain, but only for the stability and secure pos- 
session of his own despotic and undisputed sway. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that by his last marriage, and his anxiety to leave the throne to an 
heir of his own body, he bequeathed to Spain a legacy of strife and con- 
tention, which the advantage gained by a premature transfer of the 
government from the hands of the church party to those of the liberals, 
may scarcely be able to compensate. 
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‘*From having lived a very licentious life in his youth, Ferdinand 
became in late years exceedingly severe towards such as followed his early, 
rather than his later example. He exercised a rigorous censorship over 
the morals of the court, receiving and listening to complaints from hus- 
bands against their wives, and wives against their husbands and their 
husbands’ paramours, sending the offenders, for one or more years, to the 
retirement of some obscure pueblo, or to read the lives of the saints, or 
sing penitential psalms, ‘in the cloisters of a convent. These edicts 
of banishment were often revoked, on adisplay of penitence by the of- 
fending party, at the desire of a wife anxious to be restored to the arms 
of her repentant spouse, or upon the mutual stipulation of the parties to 
live well together, and lead in future an exemplary life, and set an ex- 
ample of dovelike attachment. There is much in all this to remind one 
of the singular state of society which existed in France, in the two or 
three reigns which preceded the revolution, when /etires de cachet were 
the order of the day, and the intrigues of peace-making dowagers would 
send a libertine to the Bastile until he was ready to bind himself in future 
to attend properly to all his domestic duties: in short, ‘da bien vivre avec 
son épouse.’ In Spain, indeed, one might look in vain for the high re- 
finement which then existed in the sister kingdom ; for the wit, spright- 
liness, grace, and good taste, which gilded the immorality of her nobility, 
and for that volished form of existence which the country villas and 
chateaux exhibited, as wejread of them in the light and sprightly memoirs 
of the time.”—vol. 1, pp. 216218, 

The duplicity and odiousness of l’erdinand’s character are not 
however much mitigated by this admission, as regards the powers and 
the culture of his intellect. It is here declared to have been a prac- 
tice of his, notoriously common and undisguised, to pursue a system 
of peculation, not to be surpassed by any public functionary i in Spain, 
which is saying much; that in all the sales of monopolies and in 
farming out the revenues, he was wont, before consenting to a bar- 
gain and affixing his royal name, to ask and hear satisfactorily an- 
swered the sordid question—que servicio para mi? His treachery 
and hypocrisy were still more flagrant. These accusations ial 
statements are founded upon the authority of certain persons who 
were in some way connected with the affairs of the court, especially 
of one young gentleman attached to the American embassy, and 
therefore may be presumed worthy of considerable credit. 

** During the time of the Constitution, Ferdinand, while he pretended 
to acquiesce in it, was yet intriguing, and using every effort to overturn 
it. By the aid of a very young officer in the cavalry of the guard, by the 
name of Cordova, he projected a rising among the troops, to put down 
the Constitution. On the day appointed, Cordova rode into the palace- 
yard, at the head of some soldiers of his own corps, whom he had gained 
over, shouting, ‘ Viva el rey absoluto/’ Instead of being joined by the 
rest of the guards, they were attacked and borne down by superior forces, 
and, notwithstanding the courage with which they fought, were ridden 
over and cut to pieces. Meantime, Ferdinand, who witnessed the trans- 
action from his palace window, seeing that the attempt was to have an 
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unsuccessful result, and dreading lest his complicity should be suspected, 
bawled out at the top of his voice,‘ A ellos!—At them; cut them to 
pieces! Do not spare one of the rascals!’ One can scarce conceive 
any thing in Eastern treachery more-consummate and more refined ; the 
massacre of the Mamelukes is not worthy to be named with it, for the 
Mamelukes were the enemies of their executioner; perhaps 1t may be 
regarded as even more infamous than that delusive treachery which 
tempted his own quondam page and favourite Torrijos to land on the 
coast of Andalusia, and when the news came that he and his followers 
were snugly caught in the net which a well-chosen agent had spread for 
them, suggested the characteristic despatch—‘ Let them be shot.. I, the 
King— Que los fusilan. Yoel Rey.’ As for Cordova, he escaped the 
massacre of the palace-yard, where he fought with the greatest bravery, 
and after languishing in prison until the overthrow of the constitution 
by the French, he was borne at once to a high military station, being 
promoted, at asingle step, from captain or lieutenant to mariscal de campo. 
At the death of the King he represented him as Minister to Portugal, 
and has since taken service under the Queen's government, and distin- 
guished himself against the Carlists in Navarre.”’—vol. i, pp. 224, 225. . 


The King’s treatment of the Marquis of Amarillas, as recorded 
by the author, was on the other hand magnanimous. His Majesty 
had said something before his courtiers, which drew from this 
nobleman the indignant exclamation—* what a beast that man 
is!” But though this was overheard by Ferdinand, and was ever 
afterwards remembered, he neither visited the offence with open 
punishment, nor secret persecution, but simply left the offender 
unemployed, until when pressed by some minister to call for the 
services of the Marquis, he consented, at the same time giving 
his reason for appointing him to an office distant from the royal 
presence, being the first time that his having overheard the disre- 
spectful speech was made known. 

The writer goes on to inform his readers, that only two persons 
are said to have evinced any sorrow at Ierdinand’s death, these 
being his younger brother and his old tutor, the Duke of Alagon. 
The Queen, it is however added, acquitted herself most creditably 
of all her duties towards him, down to the latest moment, attending 
to all his wants, and ministering to him, though he was latterly a 
disgusting object, and loathsomely diseased. ! 

On account of the mourning for the King, no courts were held at 
Madrid during the author’s last visit, but he had an opportunity of 
beholding her Majesty and other members of the royal family in a 
little theatre which had been established by her as a conservatory 
of music, into which are adinitted all young persons of both sexes 
who are noticed in any part of Spain to possess musical talent, and 
who have here a thorough musical education. The gallantry of our 
author, and the general style of his descriptive powers may be 
fairly judged of from the following passage. 
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“At the appointed hour, the clatter of many houfs in the strect, and 
soon after the clang of sabres and halberds falling on the marble pave- 
ment of the stairway and galleries, and shouts of * Long live Christina!’ 
mingling with the stern orders of the military officers, announced the 
arrival of the queen, All rose to receive her, and she presently entered, 
accompanied by Don Francisco and Don Sebastian, with her two sisters, 
their wives. As she advanced up the passage to her seat, she was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic vivas and waving of fans, which she returned 
with a rare grace, and a captivating smile of recognition directed to 
those whom she distinguished. Her height is good, and she is extremely 
well formed, though inclining to become large. She was dressed with 
great simplicity and good taste, in black, with jet ornaments, an‘ a pa- 

nache in her hair, which was dressed dla Chinoise. ‘Though her nose 
was somewhat larger than is necessary, and, withal, slightly. rétroussée, 
yet the style of her face was decidedly good, and the effect of the whole 
enhanced by a sweet ainiability and goodness of heart, was quite capti- 
vating. She did not take her scat on the species of throne, surmounted 
by acanopy, which was placed at one side, but on the front rank of 
benches, which happened to be only two immediately in advance of that 
on which I was sitting. The three princesses were attended by their 
chamberlains, among whom [ noticed particularly one, on whose arm hung 
the queen’s pelissse of velvet and costly furs, and who was @ very noble- 
looking man, with a classical cast of countenance, and a pale complexior , 
contrasting strongly with his black and nicely-defined mustache, and a ful: 
dark eye, which, while it reposed languidly within its lid,seemed capable of 
ghting up, and kindling with excitement and fire. His plain dress of black, 
with no other ornament than the gold key which designated his office, 
corresponded with the simplicity and strixing character of his whole per- 
son. On inquiry, I was told that his name was Munoz, whom it was impos- 
sible not to louk on asa most happy fellow, to hold an office of the kind 
about the person of socharming a lady. When the curtain rose, there 
was a variety of music, singing and a play, in which the pupils acted, with 
the aid of the tragedian La ‘Torre, from the theatre of the Principe. 
Though the acting was the best I had seen in Madrid, I was,not sufficiently 
interested in it not to find a much greater pleasure in looking at the queen. 
Her head was finely shaped, with a couple of little ears fitting nicely and 
tightly on either side; the first pair, indeed, that ever struck me as having 
any beauty ; then her neck was so swan-like and faultless, and it so gradual- 
ly and naturally spread out, and expanded into such a noble foundation, 
increasing at each instant in beauty and charms, until it disappeared vex- 
atiously beneath the dress which concealed it; but, above all, when she 
turned her head, as she did from time to time, to notice and salute the 
ladies about her, her countenance so lit up with smiles, and became radiant 
with sweetness and amiability, that I could not keep from feeling towards 
her a degree of reverence and enthusiastic admiration, which was less 
a homage to her grandure and proud condition as a queen, than to her 
exceeding loveliness as a weman.”’—vol. 1, pp. 230 —232. 


We change the canvass, and behold pictures of an opposite cast 
of features. ‘The author enters into a somewhat particular account 
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of some of the prisons in Madrid, and shows that niuch oppression 
is exercised over the unhappy inmates, if they are unprovided with 
the means of satisfying the sordid avarice of such persons as may 
have been appointed, with the kindliest intentions of kings, for su- 
perintending and benevolently examining into the condition of the 
imprisoned. Accordingly there are privileged criminals as well as 
cruelly oppressed and vulgar offenders. Of female convicts, in a 
country where the actions of the people, in the absence of a salutary 
control of well regulated laws are prompted chiefly by impulse, we 
may be sure there are many remarkable instances. There is a 
prison for women condemned to seclusion by their husbands and 
fathers, with a view to their punishment and reformation. Over 
the portal of this seclusion there is a motto, which rendered literally, 
proclaims that the system of the place is conceived in the spirit of 
hatred of crime, and compassion for the criminal, which on inspec- 
tion appeared to be true. The cases of some of the female con- 
victs, who occupy a part of the same prison, are striking enough. 

+ One woman of middle age, and moderately well-looking, whom we 


found knitting,, asked the colonel if he had brought her inadulto, or par- 
don. He inquired of her the nature of her offence, and her answer was 


“nothing, thougn she presently added, ‘ one little that 1 did, and another 


little that I was accused of doing, make two littles, and-for these am I 
here—Un poco que he hecho, y otro que me han puesto, hacen dos pocos, 
y por estos estoy a qui!’ The Alcayde improved upon this tale of inno- 
eonce, by adding, that her offence was having gone twice to mass in one 
day. He afterwards told us that she was a woman of notorious charac. 
ter, and, moreover, an abetter of rol:bers and assassins. Her character 
had, indeed, been so vicious, that before her imprisonment, she was pub- 
licly paraded through Madrid, where she was perfectly well known, being 
seated on the back of an ass, with a bunch of false keys hung round her 
neck like a rosary, pausing, from time to time, in a public square, or at a 
corner, to be scourged on the bare skin with rods. 

«+ Among the more noted still there was Josefa Ramos, a schoolmistress 
from one of the neighbouring pueblos. Her brother had been serenadin 
his mistress at at unseasonable hour, in the opinion of the Alcalde, who, 
wishing to keep the streets quiet in the night, or, as the Rectora senten- 
tiously added—* queriendo comer ’—being anxious to extort money, with- 
out which it is not worth while to be Alcalde in Spain, any more than 
Cadi among the Turks, summoned the musical delinquent to appear. 
ite kept out of the way. and his sister, with whom he lived, was sum- 
moned as his sponsor. She appeared accordingly, and, after much inter- 
rogation, was mulcted in a sum which it was neither convenient nor 
agreeable for her to pay. Her temper, which doubtless had not been 
much softened in her profession of maestra de ninas, was roused at such 
outrageous injustice, and after words of recrimination on either side, she 
seized the Cadi’s penknife, and struck him on the back of the neck, just 
where the mercy-stroke is given by bull-fighters, as he leaned over to 
take down some tresh accusation. 
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*« But of all the atrocious women that I had seen or heard of, either here 
or elsewhere, the most vicious, as wellas the most valiant, was Maria 
Guadeno. This woman, who lived in a neighbouring pueblo, had one 
day a quarrel with five men, who were assembled in a tavern, and who 
attempted to seize and beat her, for some abuse she had vented on them. 
Having rushed out of the house to escape, they pursued her, when she 
caught hold of a grating of the window with her left hand, to prevent 
herself from being dragged away, while, wielding a knife with the right, 
she presently dealt a mortal blow in the stomach to one of the assailants, 
and badly wounded another, when a stroke on the arm with a bludgeon 
brought the knife tothe ground, and it was taken from her. In this 
situation, her rage ministered a singular weapon in the comb which she 
wore in her head, with which she struck the man who stooped to secure 
the knife, and tore away his left eye. She then made her escape, and 
was soon after found at home, by the justicia, very quietly seated beside 
her mother, breakfasting on fried liver.” —vol. 1, pp. 293—297. 


The number of domestic criminals in every Spanish district is 
said by the author to be great, every town having its own list of 
murderers, assassins, and robbers. ‘The civil war cannot but fur- 
nish a school prolific in such characters ; neither need we wonder 
that in a country where the revengeful and the murderous are so 
abundant, the barbarities committed by the soldiers should be 
monstrous and quite unexampled in modern times, or among a 
people professing Christianity. Although the author does not fur- 
nish his readers with many particular statements respecting the 
contending parties in this disastrous war, and cannot give us any 
recent information, the whole work induces the fear that tranquil- 
lity is still distant ; that the elements of discord and deeper exas- 
peration are rank and strong over the breadth and the length of 
that sunny land ; and that something not much short of extermi- 
nation in certain districts can alone bring peace, which will be like 
the stillness of the grave. 

We quote, in conclusion, some notices of the Royal College of 
Noble Irish in Salamanca, where the author was kindly invited to 
take up his abode, and which he accepted. 

“ Having a letter to the rector of the Irish college, I lost no time in 
presenting it, finding my way without difficulty to a ruinous building in 
the oldest part of the town, at present occupied temporarily by this insti- 
tution, which originally possessed a very fine edifice in Salamanca, though 
it was entitely destroyed by the French, to revenge the imprudent inter- 
ference of Dr. Curtis, late Catholic Primate of Ireland, and then rector, 
who, instead of keeping his students to the profitable seclusion of halls and 
libraries, sent them about with the Duke of Wellington’s army to act in 
the capacity of interpreters. The reader may, perhaps, be aware that the 
Catholic clergy of Lreland were formerly driven, by the persecutions and 
restrictions that awaited them at home, to seek their education in foreign. 
countries, where they possessed colleges of their nation, connected with 


universities of nute; thus, the Irish have long possessed institutious fur 
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the education of their clergy in Paris, Valladolid, and Salamanca. That 
of Salamanca, owing to the superior character of the university of that 
place asa school of divinity, has long been very celebrated, claiming 
among its pupils some of the most distinguished Irish bishops, such as Dr. 
Curtis, Dr. Doyle, and Dr. Murray, the present Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin. If genius, learning, and piety be still qualifications for episcopal 
honours in Ireland, the present rector is not unlikely to share the ele- 
vation of his predecessors. 

‘« Since, however, the Catholic religion has recovered a recognized 
existence in Ireland, and a government provision has been made there 
for the education of the clergy, by the’ establishment of the College of 
Maynooth, this institution of Salamanca has ceased to attract a great 
number of students from Ireland, although about a dozen of scholars, 
usually, still resort there to enjoy the advantage of the divinity lectures 
of the university, being supported by the endowments of the institution, 
which had their origin chiefly in the benefacticns of noble Irishmen who 
entered the service of Spain on the downfall of the Stuarts, and who, 
rising to rank and distinction in their adopted country, thus evinced their 
attachment to that from which the evil fortunes of their kings and an 
honourable fidelity had driven them. 

** As I rang the bell at the head of the corridor of the Irish college, the 
stairs of which I had ascended, I was a little bewildered to see the notice 
—‘ Stick no bills’—very legibly written in current English. The home 
recollections, so little in harmony with the patio, the corridor, and every 
surrounding object, were, however, quickly put to flight, by the stern 
challenge of * Quien?’ which, being able satisfactorily to answer, I was 
speedily admitted. ‘The old man who stood before me as porter, to 
answer my summons, though a Charro in dress, and a Spaniard to all in- 
tents and purposes in appearance, even ;to his mode of holding his paper 
cigar, was yet an Englishman, as I ere long discovered, though ever and 
anon, in his discourse, he oddly enough introduced some Spanish word, 
to supply the place of the English one which he had forgotten. To hear 
@ person speak a language with an accent which shows that itis a native 
one, and yet to betray the want of the commonest words, is singularly 
perplexing. I afterward discovered that this man had been a serjeant in 
the army of the Duke of Wellington, and that, on its march into France, 
having taken a special liking to the country and its manners, including 
its bright sun, its cloak, its wine, its women, its ollas, and paper cigars, 
and being moreover moved, perhaps, by a partiality for some particular 
petticoat, he deserted his colours and station, and throwing aside red coat, 
and donning cloak and calines, became from that day a Spaniard. It 
must be admitted, that there is much seduction in Spanish manners; the 
instances are very rare of a Spaniard living with perfect contentment in 
any other country ; but, go wheresoever you will that the Spanish lan- 
guage is spoken, you will find individual Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
even Amcricans, domesticated and happy there.”—vol. ii, pp. 65—68. 
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Art. X.—The Life and Works of William Cowper. By Roserr 
Souruery, Esq. L.L.D. London: Baldwin & Cradock. 18386. 


Since the times are favourable to an impartial estimate of the 
merits of this distinguished man, we cannot help regarding it as a 
signal calamity that he should have fallen into the hands of Mr. Robert 
Southey. The whole work consists of shreds and patches, taken 
partly from the writings of Cowper, and partly from the biographies 
and criticisms of others, strung together with a want of skill which 
does much to destroy their charm. MHayley’s Life, it is true, was 
made up in the same way; but then Cowper’s letters were new, 
and Hayley was wise enough to know, that to permit Cowper to be 
his own historian would give the work a surprising attraction. But 
now, when those who would read a new biography are already fa- 
miliar with his letters and history, the biographer must adopt a dif- 
ferent course, and one which requires higher qualifications. He 
must, to be sure, set down the incidents of Cowper’s life, but this 
is a trifling part of his duty. He must tell us what Cowper was, and 
show how far circumstances tended to make him what he was; he 
must explain to us the nature and spirit of his mind, and the 
strength and weakness of his heart; he must show us what that 
mysterious affection was, before which he sometimes bowed down 
in infant helplessness, while, at other times, he threw it off like 
dust from the eagle’s wing. In short, a biographer, worthy of the 
subject, must do much which Mr. Southey never thought of doing, 
and if he had, would not have been able to do. 

The first biographer of Cowper, Hayley, was a man in no respect 
equal to the undertaking ; but, by a fortunate accident, he adopted 
a plan similar to Mason’s in his life of Gray, and thus acquired 
considerable reputation from the circumstance that so little of the 
work was his own. He was probably induced to take this course 
by the embarrassing nature of his subject. Having no taste or ca- 
pacity for philosophical investigation, he did not venture to inquire 
into the causes of Cowper’s literary success nor of his physical de- 

ression ; and, knowing that his religious opinions, if expressed, 
were likely to give offence to some of Cowper’s surviving friends, 
he seems to have been unwilling to provoke them to a conflict, in 
in which his elegant literary repose would have been seriously en- 
dangered. ‘There was also another reason for his reserve, which 
we cannot find it in our hearts to condemn. The details of mental 
suffering, when they oblige us to follow a man of fine genius to the 
cells of a madhouse, are painful and revolting. It was natural that 
he should wish to draw a veil over this dismal scene in the history 
of his excellent and honoured friend : but this forbearance gave an 
incompleteness to his work, and its readers found many questions 
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starting up in their minds to which it furnished no reply. As often 
happens in such cases of truths withheld, the imaginations to which 
it gave birth were worse than the worst reality. But it was neces- 
sary to say something, and nothing can be more misplaced than 
Hayley’s attempt at explanation. He says, ‘“ had Cowper been 
prosperous in early love, it is probable that he might have enjoyed 
a more uniform and happy tenor of health.” Here let us stop to 
say, that we learn only by intimation that Cowper was disappointed 
in love, not, however, by the insensibility of his mistress, but the 
interference of their relations. An event so important in the an- 
nals of his life might surely have been described at large after the 
lapse of more than a generation. ‘ Thwarted in love,” says Hay- 
ley, “ the native fire of his temperament turned impetuously into 
the kindred channel of devotion. The smothered flames of desire, 
uniting with the vapours of constitutional melancholy and the fer- 
vency of religious zeal, produced altogether that irregularity of cor- 
poreal sensation and of mental health, which gave such extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes of splendour and darkness to his mortal career.” 
This explanation, for doubtless it was so intended, only serves to 
show the writer’s perplexity, and when translated, means that 
Cowper’s malady was owing in part to circumstances, in part to 
physical coiistitution, and in part to the habits of his mind. But 
Hayley does not seem to have been aware of the power of disease 
to destroy the moral energy: the mind, like the harp, when under 
firm command, gives out bold, expressive, and inspiring sounds ; if 
fhe moral energy be lost, it is like the harp of the winds, all sad-. 
ness. But in criticising Hayley’s work, we must not forget what 
does him more honour—his generous kindness to Cowper ; he was 
one of those matchless friends who remained faithful to the poor 
invalid, when even the Samaritan would have been tempted to pass 
by. Nothing in the endeavours and successes of genius can make 
our hearts burn within us like the self-devotion of those living mar- 
tyrs, who, unseen by the world, can sit within the shadow of death 
with the sick and sorrowful, and count it their highest glory to 
bind up the broken heart. 

Cowper evidently had, in his constitution, the elements of that 
disorder which made such fearful inroads upon the happiness of his 
life ; and the circumstances of his childhood brought them into 
early action. His mother died when he was but six years old; and 
if we may believe the accounts we have respecting her, she would 
have had the judgment to detect and control the native tendencies 
of his feeling. It is not at all uncommon for the young, at a very 
early age, to be suspicious of kindness, jealous of affection, and to 
betray all those infirmities which, if not resisted, make their posses- 
sor, or rather their victim, a burden to himself, and useless to the 
world. But so slow and difficult is it to give a new direction to 
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character which has already begun to take its form, that nothing 
less than a mother’s affection has the long patience which it requires. 
What Cowper’s father was, we do not know. His biographers 
only tell us that he was once chaplain to George II., and after- 
wards rector of Great Berkhamstead : as to his character we have no 
information beyond the fact, that he was a learned and respectable 
man. But whatever he may have been, he could not fulfil that de- 
licate trust, which nature has confided to a mother’s hands, nor 
does it appear that he secured to himself more than an ordinary 
place in the affection of his son. We do not remember, in all his 
letters, any particular allusion to his father, except where he speaks 
of the sorrow with which he felt that his death dissolved the rela- 
tions that bound him to the place of his birth. ‘Till his father’s 
death, he had always considered their dwelling-place as a family 
possession : he had become intimate with every tree that grew near 
it; and it was with a bitter feeling that he gave it up to the stran- 
ger’s hands. 

Immediately after the death of his mother, which was of itself a 
sore calamity, he was sent by his father to a public school. Young, 
shy, and timid as he was, he shrunk back into himself, at witnessing 
the rough and savage manners of the older boys ; and being unable 
to defend himself, and finding no defender, he was treated by them 
as lawful prey. Dr. Johnson said to a parent, who wished to over- 
come the retiring disposition of his child by sending him to a public 
school, that it was forcing an ow! into the sun: a comparison more 
just than the Doctor himself imagined ; for every one familiar with 
the woods knows, that when the owl is forced into the day, the 
painful glare of the sunshine is not the worst evil he endures. 
Every thing that has wings takes advantage of his helplessness, and 
torments him with insults and injuries, til] he is weary of existence. 
The wonder is, that such discipline did not entirely break the gen- 
tle spirit of Cowper. He tells us that one young savage tortured 
him in such a manner, that he was afraid to lift his eyes upon him, 
higher than his knees: but he dared not to complain, and this dire 
oppression was discovered by accident at last. Here his heart was 
confirmed in the habit of keeping to itself its own bitterness ; an 
unfortunate reserve ; for there were more instances than one, in 
which the counsel of a judicious friend, who could have entered into 
his feelings, would have been worth more to him than all the world 
besides. The consumptive patient, wasting in lonelinesss and sor- 
row, is not a sight more affecting to the thoughtful, than he whose 
moral energy is withered by disease of mind. But in the world 
at large, the sight inspires less sympathy than ridicule and scorn. 

There must be a time in every man’s life, we mean every good 
man, when he begins to act from principle; and Christians, of 
course, regard Christian principles as the rule by which the con- 
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duct and feeling should be governed. It is the object of religious 
education to supply these principles to the young, and to teach them 
to act upon them ; and nature points to the beginning of conscious 
existence as the time when these principles should be formed, re- 
quiring those who have given life to the child to teach him how to 
live—to give him a right direction, so that, when he becomes re- 
sponsible for himself, his tastes and habits may be already formed 
in favour of loving and duving that which is excellent, honourable 
and good. When the young mind has been so unfortunate as not 
to receive this early care, it is hard to supply the deficiency in later 
years. Still it can be done, and not unfrequently is done; and we 
take it that, when he who has lived at random begins decidedly to 
form the character of a Christian, and to govern himself by Chris- 
tian principles in all that relates to himself, to others, and to God, 

he is said, in the dialect of our religion, to begin life anew, or in 
other words, passes through the conversion of the Gospel. 

Now such is our condition, that energetic principles of action are 
absolutely necessary. ‘The man without them can no more reach 
excellence, usefulness, and peace, either in this world, or another, 
than a vessel can drift to its destined harbour. The ship, which 
moves most rapidly and powerfully when under command, would 
drive most wildly, when left to the winds ; and the man most largely 
gifted with passions and powers is dangerous to himself and others, in 
exact proportion to the success and glory with which he might ex- 
ert himself in the way of duty. Cowper, unhappily, by the misfor- 
tune of his childhood, lost the benefit of a religious education, which 
might have formed principles, and taught him to act upon them: 
nor was there ever a time in the earlier history of his life, though 
he often lamented the defect, when he could summon energy enough 
to make himself what he wished to be. He felt that he was living 
without purpose ; but as often as he attempted to break his habits 
and associations, he was like a man with a withered hand. His 
conscience perpetually haunted him, but it disturbed him like a 
dream; the moral energy to act was wanting. We do not believe 
that he was a profligate wretch, as he after wards represents himself 
in his own confessions: we see more evidence of weakness and 
frailty than hardened guilt, in his course of life: but there certain- 
ly was enough to deplore in the loss of his earliest and best years, 
in which little was done, and that little not what it ought to have 
been. 

That his conscience was always upbraiding him, appears from 
various incidents recorded by his own hand. His tastes were evi- 
dently in favour of what was right, but the force of circumstances 
was too strong for mere taste; and as for principles, as we have 
said, they never had been formed. ‘lhe admonitions of his con- 
science, Which seems to have had power to avenge though not to 
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redress its own wrongs, were deeply felt at the time, but his un- 
healthy sensibility gave so much force to external things, that her 
warnings were lost, if not forgotten. Still they returned again and 
again: he endeavoured to escape from them by joining in society 
with gay companions, but in vain. Even at that early period when 
he was at the public school, he tells us that one day, when sitting 
in solitude, he was forcibly struck with a passage of Scripture, which 
applied to the oppression under which he laboured : it started up 
suddenly in his mind by some association which he could not dis- 
cover, and he seems to have regarded it as a suggestion made to his 
soul. While he was at Westminister, happening to cross a church- 
yard late one evening, a sexton, who was digging a grave by the 
light of a lantern, threw up a skull, which struck him upon the leg. 
‘his excited his conscience through his imagination ; but he was, 
he tells us, ‘‘ as ignorant in all points of religion as the satchel at 
his back,” and though he regarded these as religious impulses, he did 
not know how to use them. Never having been taught to regard 
the subject in its true light, he seems to have considered these in- 
cidents as supernatural intimations, and to have condemned him- 
self for neglecting them, as if they had been given by an articulate 
voice from on high. 

This weakness and frailty, however, were owing principally to 
disease ; for his taste and judgment were so decidedly in favour of 
what was right, that we can hardly account for the disturbing force 
which held him back from religious excellence and intellectual ex- 
ertion, except by supposing that this secret infirmity weighed him 
to the dust. His diseased frame communicated its unhealthy action 
to the mind: and the mind, in turn, worn by perplexities, increased 
the disorder of the body; so that, although he was painfully conscious 
of the defects of his early education, he had not sufficient energy to 
repair them. But his mind naturally turned toward the subject of 
religion in times of sadness: it was like the fountain of Ammon, 
which, however cold by day, grew warmer as the shadows fell. 
Soon after he went to the Temple, a cloud of dejection settled hea- 
vily upon him. He met accidentally with Herbert, and some of 
the beautiful inspirations in which that writer threw off the re- 
straints of the bad taste which prevailed, and followed his own taste 
and feeling, went to the heart of Cowper, and touched the string 
which was then silent, but was afterwards waked into deep and full 
vibration. He tells us distinctly, that it was the piety of that de- 
vout writer which gave him such a hold upon his mind. Inspired 
by the example, he attempted to secure the peace which religion 
alone could give: but not being aware that such peace is not to be 
found till the whole heart consents to this direction of the feeling, nor 
indeed till familiarity has made it easy and sweet, he gave over his 
attempts in despair, because he did not find at once the relief 
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which he expected. As often as his mind attempted to rise, the 
strong hand of his disorder bound it down. He gives us a remark- 
able es of this in his own narrative. At the time alluded to, 
he went into the country. While there, he walked one day to some 
distance from the village, and set down in a retired spot, which 
commanded a noble prospect both of land and sea: the land-view 
was quiet and lovely, and the sun shone bright upon the sleeping 
ocean. Suddenly, as ifa new sun had been kindled in the heavens, 
his soul was lighted up with joy, and filled with a glow of gratitude 
to the Power, to which he felt that he was indebted for this unex- 
pected blessing. Uufortunately he returned to his old associations, 
and the benefit of this restoration was lost. The effect here de- 
scribed was precisely similar to what he tells us of his later periods 
of depression. He rose in the morning, he says, “ like an infernal 
frog out of Acheron, covered with the ooze and mud of melan- 
choly ;” but as the sun rose higher, his gloom gradually cleared 
up, ite depth and duration depending upon the brightness of the 
day. In ‘al this we see the misfortune of a man, whose heart 
longed to commune with the grand and beautiful works of nature, 
but was compelled to remain in the cells and caverns of the town, 
who needed to associate with the contemplative and thoughtful, 
but was driven to the society of the busy or the gay, who had a 
mind formed for poetical musing, but had net yet discovered where 
his strength lay, whose soul was made for devotion, but never had 
been taught to rise; and who, in addition to all these unfavourable 
circumstances, was afflicted with a disorder, which palsies every 
faculty of body and spirit at the time when the man most needs 
exertions of power. 

Situated as Cowper was, those difficulties, which in better times 
might have operated as springs to his active and powerful mind, 
became so many dead weights to him. Difficulties came 
thick and fast. Huis resources were so few and small, that an at- 
tachment, which, so far as we can discover from slight intimations, 
was returned by the object of his affection, was broken off by the 
friends of the parties: and not merely did this privation interfere 
with his happiness ; he had the prospect of actual poverty before 
him. Affrighted at this vision, he eagerly grasped at the place 
of reading-clerk to the House of Lords, which a friend offered 
him, and forgot that the nervous shyness, which made a public 
exhibition of himself ‘‘ mortal poison,” would render it impossible 
for him ever to discharge its duties. The moment this difficulty 
occurred to him, it covered his mind with gloom. But he had not 
resolution to explain himself to his friend ; and though they passed 

great part of every day together, it was only by letter that he could 
ne himself to propose that this office x ef be exchanged for 
that of clerk of the journals, which required no public appearance, 
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and was also in the gift of his patron. No sooner had he applied 
for the change as a personal favour, than his friend generously con- 
sented to it, though it disappointed his kind purpose and even, from 
particular cirermstances, exposed his integrity to suspicion. Thus, 
where a single word would have saved him from much suffering, it 
was one which he had not strength to speak ; and yet, hardly had his 
mind been set at rest on this subject, before it was called upon to 
make a similar but still greater exertion. For reasons, of which it 
is enough to say that they were not personal, he was threatened 
with a public examination before the House, before he entered upon 
the duties. This made him completely wretched ; he had not reso- 
lution to decline what he had not strength to do: the interest of his 
friend, and his own reputation and want of support, pressed him 
forward to an attempt, which he knew from the first could never 
succeed. In this miserable state, like Goldsmith’s Traveller, ‘ to 
stop too fearful and too faint to go,” he attended every day for six 
months at the office where. he was to examine the journals in prepa- 
ration for his trust. His feelings were like those of a man at the 
place of execution, every time he entered the office door, and he 
only gazed mechanically upon the books, without drawing from 
them the least portion of the information which he wanted. A 
Single letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, shows how helpless and 
hopeless was his condition ; he had not strength to stand self-sus- 
tained, and he had not courage nor confidence to reveal to his 
friends the torture which was wasting the living fibre of his heart. 
Perhaps those only, who have been in a condition in which the 
lightest touch is to the mind like sharp iron to the naked nerve, 
can s¥mpathize with the heart-sick delicacy which prevented his 
making another appeal to his friend, who seems to have been ac- 
tuated throughout simply by the wish toserve him. As the time 
drew nigh, his agony became more and more intense; he hoped 
and believed, that madness would come to relieve him; he at- 
tempted also to make up his mind to commit suicide, though 
his conscience bore stern testimony against it; he could not 
by any argument persuade himself that it was right, but 
his desperation prevailed, and he procured from an apothecary 
the means of self-destruction. On the day before his public 
appearance was to be made, he happened to notice a letter 
in the newspaper, which to his disordered mind seemed like a 
malignant libel on himself. He immediately threw down the paper 
and rushed into the fields, determined to die ia a ditch, but the 
thought struck him that he might escape from the country. With 
the same violence he proceeded to make hasty preparations for his 
flight ; but while he was engaged in packing his portmanteau his 
mind changed, and he threw himself into a coach, ordering the man 
to drive to the Tower wharf, intending to throw himself into the 
river, and not reflecting that it would be impossible to accomplish 
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his purpose in that public spot. On approaching the water, he found 
a porter seated upon some goods: he then returned to the coach 
and was conveyed to his lodgings at the Temple. On the way, he 
attempted to drink the laudanum, but as often as he raised it, a 
convulsive agitation of his frame prevented its reaching his lips ; 
and thus, regretting the loss of the opportunity, but unable to avail 
himself of it, he arrived, half dead with anguish, at his apartments. 
He then shut the doors and threw himself upon the bed with the 
laudanum near him, trying to lash himself up to the deed: but a 
voice within seemed constantly to forbid it, and as often as he ex- 
tended his hand to the poison, his fingers were contracted and held 
back by spasms. At this time some one of the inmates of the place 
came in, but he concealed his agitation, and as soon as he was left 
alone, a change came over him, and so detestable did the deed ap- 
pear, that he threw away the laudanum and dashed the phial to pieces. 
‘The rest of the day was spent in heavy insensibility, and at night 
he slept as usual: but on waking at three in the morning, he took 
his pen-knife and lay with his weight upon it, the point towards his 
heart. It was broken and would not penetrate. At day-break he 
rose, and passing a strong garter round his neck, fastened it to the 
frame of his bed: this gave way with his weight, but on securing 
it to the door, he was more successful, and remained suspended till 
he had lost all consciousness of existence. After a time the garter 
broke and he fell to the floor, so that his life was saved: but the 
conflict had been greater than his reason could endure. He felt for 
himself a contempt not to be expressed or imagined ; whenever he 
went into the street, it seemed as if every eye flashed upon him with 
indignation and scorn : he felt as if he had offended God so deeply, 
that his guilt could never be forgiven, and his whole heart was filled 
with tumultuous pangs of despair. Madness was not far off, or 
rather madness was already come. 

Here we must say that we entirely agree with those who con- 
tend, with more zeal it may be than the occasion calls for, that 
religion had no agency in any of its forms in causing his insanity. 
Those who have thrown out this suggestion seem to have done it 
as matter of inference merely; finding in him that despair of sal- 
v tion, which they think that certain views of religion are fitted to 
produce, and knowing that he afterwards adopted those views of 
religion, they have taken it for granted, that this was the cause 
which produced depression at various periods, and ence conducted 
him to the maniac’s cell. But if they look into the history of his 
life, they will see that his depression took the same form before he 
embraced that religious system: he was then agitated by the same 
fears, lest he had committed the unpardonable sin, and destroyed 
all his hopes of immortality. And after he had become a convert 
to that faith, his mind, in its scasons of depression, was oppressed 
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with fears which were in direct opposition to his religious con- 
victions ; for in health he believed himself accepted, but in depres- 
sion he imagined that he was cast out in consequence of his ne- 
glecting to destroy himself on the former occasion. Surely it is 
needless to assign intellectual causes to such wild fancies as this. 
We are rather disposed to believe, that some such anchor to the 
soul as religion would have afforded, might have enabled him to 
outride the storm; for though his disorder was physical, the 
calm energy and sacred confidence which religion would have in- 
spired, might have prevented it from affecting his mind so deeply ; 
the concentrated purpose and quiet determination which religious 
principle gives to the mind, might have removed some of those 
perplexities by which the fever of his soul was exasperated to 
madness and despair. Of course we do not speak of the effect of 
the views of religion which he adopted: this is not the place to 
discuss the merits and influences of different systems. Each sect, 
by a natural habit of association, imagines that the water of life 
has most virtue when drawn from its own fountains, as wayfarers 
in the world think that the element is no where else so sweet and 
reviving, as that of their father’s well. Any one who reads Cow- 
per’s letters, will see that his religion was pure and undefiled by 
the spirit of any party. In fact we know not where to find a finer 
exhibition of the beauty of holiness, than in the life of this re- 
markable man. Hardier spirits could doubtless accomplish more 
in the warfare and struggle of the world ; and feeling that he was 
physically disabled for such a service, he retired from the public 
ways of men. But those who suppose him to have been a recluse, 
are entirely mistaken in his character. He was ready to enter 
into society and contribute to its employments, when disease did 
not prevent him: and so far from cherishing a spirit of devotion 
like the shew-bread of the temple, which was a formal offering to 
Heaven, his religion was always carried out into useful and be 
nevolent action. He was familiar in the cottages of the poor, 
where he gave comfort, counsel, and such relief as his slender 
means would allow. He seems to have been employed by Thorn- 
ton, the well-known philanthropist, who considered him as a 
judicious and faithful dispenser of his bounty to the destitute, and 
who would not have entrusted it to incompetent hands. This is 
in our view the very spirit of religion. ‘That messenger of Heaven 
dwells not exclusively in cells or cloisters; but goes forth among 
men not to frown upon their happiness, but to do them good ; she 
is familiar and cheerful at the tables and firesides of the happy ; 
she is equally intimate in the dwellings of poverty and sorrow, 
where she encourages the innocent smiles of youth, and kindles 
a glow of serenity on the venerable front of age ; she is found too, 
at the bedside of the sick, when the attendants have ceased from 
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their labour, and the heart is almost still ; she is seen in the house 
of mourning, pointing upward to the house not made with Rands ; 
she will not retire so long as there is evil that can be prevented, or 
kindness that can be given, and it is not till the last active duty is 
done, that she hastens away and raises her altar in the wilderness, 
so that she may not be seen by men. 

There never was a spirit more evidently made for religious ex- 
cellence than that of Cowper ; through all that early period of life, 
of which he speaks in such exaggerated but natural terms of con- 
demnation, his conscience was, as we have seen, always upbraiding 
him with the infirmity of purpose which made his best resolutions 
vain. In times of distress, too, he seems like a ship-wrecked man, 
constantly trying to cling to the Rock of Ages, but as often as he 
seemed to clasp it, sinking down from his hold with the returning 
waves. But while the tendencies of his feeling were naturally 
favourable to religion, it seems probable that they must have re- 
ceived a direction in his early childhood. Many deep and lasting 
impressions in favour of religion may be made by a mother’s affec- 
tion, before she is aware that the young heart is open to receive 
them: and if the parent be early lost, as in the case of Cowper, 
the heart will be conscious of the impressions, without being con- 
scious whence they proceed. Certainly his recollections of her were 
strong and vivid, as will be seen by those who read his sweet and 
affecting lines upon his mother’s picture ; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that a parent, so tender and faithful, would have been inat- 
tentive to the most sacred of all her duties. 

The complaint under which Cowper laboured throughout his life 
was hypochondriasis, a disorder not, as is idly supposed, originating 
in the imagination, though it employs perverted fancies as its chiei 
instruments of torture. Cowper was aware of this; for he says to 
Lady Hesketh. “ could I be translated to Paradise, unless I could 
leave my body behind me, my melancholy would cleave to me there.”’ 
His disease was dyspeptic habit, which gave a morbid sensibility to 
his body and mind, and placed him in that state which predisposes 
toinsanity. The conscience shares in the general excitement. ‘The 
disease is not without its remissions ; we see in his letters, written 
at the times when his melancholy disqualified him for society and 
exertion, occasiojial flashes of humour, which seem strangely at 
variance with the accounts of his biographers ; but it was the fact, 
as he says, that sometimes, while he was the most distressed of all 
beings, he was cheerful upon paper. But as the disease gains ground, 
even these gleams of happiness vanish ; all becomes dreary, com- 
fortless, and cold; there is no beauty in nature ; its sights and sounds 
become painful and disgusting ; there is no brightness in the sun ; 
however brilliantly it lights up the world, it cannot shine inward to 
the heart. Kindness, friendship, and affection, all lose their power ; 
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their attentions are accepted without seeming gratitude or pleasure ; 
even the voice of religious consolation speaks as hopelessly as if it 
were addressed to the dead. The anguish arising from this constant 
depression is so intolerable, that it often drowns all sensation of the 
most intense bodily pain. Sometimes the sufferer prays for madness, 
like King Lear, hoping in that way to be relieved from the agony of 
thought ; it would seem as if there could be no darker change beyond 
this ; but it is, if possible, worse, when it settles down into the 
frozen calm of despair. Here, there is often a conflict between the 
wish and the fear to die. ‘The sufferer longs for death as a hidden 
treasure, and would welcome it from the hand of another, but dares 
not inflict it with his own. Sometimes the hatred of life prevails, 
and he resorts to poison, the pistol, or the halter. Such is, in 
general terms, the description given of hypochondria by those 
whose profession makes them familiar with it ; and almost every 
one of these signs and sufferings is found in the history of Cowper. 

It would have been surprising if a heart like his, after being tor- 
mented for months by such a disease, should not have overflowed 
with gratitude and praise as soon as light broke in upon the dark- 
ness of his soul. For we have seen that this was the case on a 
former occasion, when the veil of darkness was suddenly lifted ; 
but at this period, when he felt that he was sinking into an insanity 
which might last as long as life, and was grasping at every thing 
that afforded the faintest hope of relief, his attention was turned to 
the subject of Christianity. His mind fastened itself upon that 
subject ; it was his prevailing imagination while he was ill, though 
of course perverted by the wildness natural to his disease, and was 
the idea uppermost in his mind when he began to recover. And 
now, being separated from his old associations, and placed in a 
situation favourable to the indulgence of his religious feelings, where 
the influences about them were all auspicious, and no uncongenial 
pursuits and temptations were present to distract his mind, he 
studied the subject of Christianity, and applied it to his life and 
feeling, till his whole heart became a living sacrifice of grateful 
praise. Nor is it strange, that the particular aspect in which the 
subject was presented to him when it first engaged his earnest 
attention, should have been dear to him ever after; but if any think 
of him as the slave to a system, they will find, on reading his letters, 
that he did not take offence at the sentiments of others, and was 
content with holding fast his own. There was not in his whole 
composition one particle of the material of which bigots are made. 
Interested, ardent, and zealous no doubt he was, but his zeal, 
instead of blazing out against others, rose upward in a clear bright 
flame, which, wherever it shone before men, could have no other 
effect than to attract them onward in the same strait and narrow 
path of duty. 
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Some of the evangelical friends of Cowper, considering the 
honour of their views of religion deeply involved in the discussion 
of this subject, have entered largely into an investigation of this 
curious page in the history of human nature. They have endea- 
voured to draw the limits between religious concern and the terrors 
of a disturbed imagination ; they allow that his religious anxiety 
might have had a tendency to increase his disorder for the time, 
but so far as his unhappiness was of a religious nature, he was 
wounded only that he might be more effectually healed. <A sensi- 
ble writer on the subject allowed ‘ the extreme difficulty of deter- 
mining, in all cases, the true character of those alterations of joy 
and despondency, of levity and seriousness, naturally enough con- 
nected with correspondent frames of thought, to which his narra- 
tive continually refers.” ‘‘ In cases where the sympathy between the 
body and the mind is peculiarly exquisite ; where the slightest 
change in the temperament of the frame communicates itself to 
the imagination and the feelings, and the breath and pulsation seem 
in return to be regulated by the thoughts, it is almost impossible to 
depend upon a person’s own account of the origin of his emotions. 
There can be no doubt, that the presence of fever is the real cause 
of much that passes for religious transport in the prospect of disso- 
lution, and that despondency is not less frequently the mere effect 
of the bodly langour, consequent upon the exhaustion.” But he 
contends that these emotions, though they may originate in physi- 
cal changes, are not to be viewed as physical phenomena ;_ impres- 
sions may be made in dreams which are true ; and convictions may 
come over the mind in sickness, which are not the less just because 
partly attributable to the state of the system. ‘The way to ascer- 
tain whether they are delusive or not, is to learn whether there is 
any ground for them; meaning, we suppose, that the question 1s, 
whether the mind creates unnatural or only exaggerates natural 
emotions. His inference, if we understand him, is that Cowper 
was an example of the latter state of mind; and of course, that 
disordered as he was, he may be considered as a moral agent, and 
his conversion quoted as a genuine instance of the effect of the in- 
fluences of religion. 

One would think, however, that admitting the justness of this 
distinction, it would be unsafe and undesirable to present a mind, 
which has lost the power of judging and comparing, as an illustra- 
tion of the effect of religion upon a healthy understanding. When 
the man in delirium sees spectres about him, it will not do to point 
out objects in the chamber, which his mind distorts and enlarges 
into shapes of terror; they may furnish a starting-point for the ima- 
gination, but they will not prove that the patient’s observations are 
any more to be trusted. Neither will it do to say, that the subject 
of religion is infinite, and that no amount of devotion to the subject 
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can therefore be excessive. This will be readily admitted by all, if 
by religion we understand religious duty. ‘The question is, whether 
there is no such thing as excessive remorse for neglect of some par- 

ticular obligation. On the whole, we think, that the friend of reli- 
gion, instead of endeavouring to find order in the confusion which 
prevailed at that time in Cowper’s mind, will consult the honour of 
Christianity more, by pointing to the healthy action of his powerful 
intellect and the daily beauty of his unclouded life, as a fine and at- 
tractive example of the spirit and power of religion. His regret for 
lost and wasted years, was best manifested by “the earnestness with 
which he vraleneié’ the rest ; his gratitude for the divine goodness, 
which restored him from suffering, was displayed by his beginning 
life anew. ‘These faets are undoubted ; and they afford volumes of 
testimony in favour of Christian trath. 

When Co wper, at the age of thirty-three, had recovered so far as 
to be able to leave the care of the physician, and retreat into the 
country, he became acquainted with che family of Unwin, to which 
he was indebted for so much of the comfort of his later years. 
Wherever he felt at ease, his manners were said to be singularly at- 
tractive : and this family seem to have had a simplicity and warm- 
hearted kindness, which offered him precisely the social resources 
which he wanted, besides having the advantage of being able to 
sympathize with him in all his religious feelings. After residing 
with them two years, the circumstances of the family were changed 
by the death of Mr. Unwin, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Newton, 
they went to reside near him in Olney, the scene of his pastoral la- 
bours. In Mrs. Unwin, a woman of intelligence as well as excel- 
lence, who was seven years older than himself, he found a counsellor 
as well as friend, who was so much interested in his welfare, that 
after her children, who were both of mature years, left her, she made 
it her duty and pleasure to devote her life to him. Beside the all- 
engrossing subject of which his heart was full, he spent his time in 
exercise, conversation, and music, in which he always delighted. It 
does not appear that he engaged seriously i in writing any thing more 
than the Olney Hymus, w hich he undertook in conjunction with his 
friend Mr. Newton: but as_he wrote with great facility, these were 
trifles which made but small demands upon his mind. By external 
circumstances he was little troubled, with the exception of the loss 
of his brother, a learned and excellent member of the University, 
whose death he deeply deplored; but he found consolation for sor- 
rows like this more easily than for the perplexing evils of the world, 
and this will not furnish us with a reason for his relapsing into 
gloom. Hayley ascribed it to his excessive religious feeling, not 
discriminating between the feeling itself and the means which. he 
took to cherish it. In true religious feeling there can be no excess; 
since the feeling, as it grows, will spend itself in works of active 
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duty ; but in his religious exercises, possibly there may have been 
a cause for his returning disorder. 

But though Cowper may have been in error in giving, not too 
much of his feeling, but too much of his time to religion, this period 
of his life seems to have been more tranquil and serene than any 
other. There are not many letters, but those are on the subject 
nearest his heart, and are written in a cheerful spirit, which seems 
to show that there was nothing morbid in his devotion. There is 
nothing in the least presumptuous or intrusive in his manner: he 
speaks of himself in terms of unfeigned humility, stating his own 
sentiments with manly freedom, but never complaining of others 
because their feelings did not keep pace with his own. This way 
of life seems much more favourable to the health of his mind, 
than the more brilliant period when he stood out before the 
gaze of men: for however much he endeavoured to guard him- 
self against excessive sensibility to the world’s opinion, it is ma- 
nifestly impossible that any man should be indifferent to censure 
or praise, and he of all mankind was least likely to present a breast 
of steel to the critic’s blow. He succeeded much better in guard- 
ing himself against the temptations of flattery, than against the de- 
pressing effect of censure. His letters betray the consternation 
with which he looked for the critical sentence of Johnson, and the 


almost bodily fear in which he waited for the signal from the Doc- 


tor’s heavy gun, which should give notice whether the poet was to 
live or die. He was delighted with a line from Franklin, which, 
though it betrayed no great poetic enthusiasm, showed that he 
had discernment to see the substantial excellence of the new candi- 
date for fame. Throughout Cowper’s life, he seems to have been 
deeply wounded by neglect and scorn, whether as a poet or a man. 
When he first went to Huntingdon as an invalid stranger, some one 
had spoken of him as “ that fellow Cowper ;” and he does not dis- 
guise the satisfaction which it gave him to prove that he was by 
birthright a gentleman. He never was reconciled to the neglect 
which he experienced at the hands of Thurlow, who was once his 
dutimatesfriend. He had once playfully engaged to provide for 
Cowper if he ever had the power; but when he became Lord Chan- 
cellor; he followed the example of Pharaoh’s chief butler, a person 
who-has found more imitators than most others recorded in the 
Scripture. -It was not to be expected, that a coarse and somewhat 
savage individual like Thurlow could sympathize much with one so 
gentle and refined ; nor would it have been easy to provide for him 
except by a pension ; but all that Cowper wished from him was an 
assurance that he was not forgotten, and it is a disgrace to Thur- 
low that this small measure of attention to his feelings was never paid. 

After eight years of health, in the year 1773 Cowper’s depression 


returned, and soon deepened into an impenetrable gloom. No en- 
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joyments, no cares nor duties could find the least access to his 
mind; he did not show the least interest in the society of his 
friends, nor gratitude for their kindness, though they were unwearied 
in their exertions to rescue him from his distress. Mr. Newton, 
though he was sometimes injudicious in his treatment of Cowper, 

roved himself a faithful friend on this occasion ; and Mrs. Unwin 
attended him with a kindness and self-devotion, which were requi- 
ted by his lasting gratitude and affection. But nothing would avail ; 
he remained in a state of helpless despondency for five years, all the 
while in utter despair of salvation ; and when he began to recover, 
it was five years more before he regained sufficient firmress to 
throw off his anxiety, and return to the world again. It was at 
this period that he helped forward his restoration by taking care of 
the tame hares which he has made so celebrated. 

When he was so far restored as to be able to write, Mrs. Unwin, 
with a judgment which does her honour, urged him to employ his 
mind upon poetical subjects ; and as this had always been a favourite 
pursuit, without his being aware of the richness and variety of his 
powers, he was easily induced to make the exertion. He made a be- 
ginning early in life, and one or two specimens, preserved by Hayley, 
show the same vigour of thought and expression which distinguish his 
later writings. Table Talk was the earliest of the pieces which compose 
his first volume, and the rest were written at the suggestion of friends, 
on subjects which happened to strike his imagination. Original 
and powerful as these poems were, they were very slow in winning 
their way to the public favour ; the sale was far from rapid, and the 
critical verdicts of literary tribunals did not tend to increase their 
circulation. One of the reviews declared, that they were evidently 
the production of a very pious gentleman, without one spark of 
genius. But considering all circumstances, this was not surprising ; 
the versification of the day was such as Pope had left it, and ears 
accustomed to the even flow of his numbers were startled by the 
bolder grace of Cowper’s lines ; it seemed like absurd presumption, 
in one unknown to fame, to step so widely from the beaten path ; 
and, as every one knows, literary independence is not easily forgiven. 
Then, too, the preface by Mr. Newton was of a nature to alarm 
light readers : it was written with more solemnity than was called 
for by the occasion ; he does not seem to have admired the play of 
Cowper’s humour, though it was one of his most remarkable powers ; 
the poet studiously apologizes for it in his letters to Newton, assur- 
ing him that it was introduced in order to gain a hearing from the 
thoughtless, on the same principle that induces parents, in giving 
physic to their children, to touch the brim of the cup with honey. 
This language is one of those instances of bad taste, of which 
Cowper was not often guilty. It must be manifest to every one, 
that he indulged his humour simply because he could not help it. 
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It was much more natural to him to give way to this sportive wit, 
than to launch dnathemas at the head of Charles Wesley, for 
amusing himself with sacred music on Sunday evening, and was at 
least as likely to have a good effect upon the world. The tone of 
severity with which he cannonades follies and sins alike, does not 
seem like Cowper’s choice, but has the appearance of being borrow- 
ed from some one who exerted a powerful influence over him. It 
is in direct opposition to sentiments which he sometimes expresses, 
particularly in a letter where he disapproves a certain clergyman’s 
preaching, or rather his constant endeavour to scold men out of 
theit sins. He says “ the heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is 
So, grows angry if it be not treated with good manners, and scolds 
again. ‘There is no grace, that the spirit of self can counterfeit 
more successfully than a religious zeaj.” ‘ A man that loves me, 
if he sees me in an error, will pity me, and calmly endeavour to 
convince me of it, and persuade me to forsake it: if he has great 
and good news to tell me, he will not do it angrily, nor in heat and 
discomposure of spirit.” We fear that Cowper was guilty of some 
violations of his own excellent rule, and he was ready afterwards to 
acknowledge it: when a friend applied the phrase “ multa cum 
bile” to the tone of those poems, he confessed that in some respects 
it was just. All this only serves to prove what was forcibly stated 
by an old English divine, that religious zeal, though a sweet Chris- 
tian grace no doubt, is “ exceedingly apt to sour.” 

Though the immediate success of his first volume was not great, 
it was sufficient to encourage one who never had a very exalted 
opinion of his own powers ; and having at this time a new and ani- 
mated companion, Lady Austen, who had much influence over him, 
and used it to induce him to write, he commenced a new poem, ‘The 
Task, which was completed and given to the world in 1785. This 
work was at once successful, and placed him at the head of all the 
poets of the day. But all the while that he was thus fortunate in 
gaining reputation, he was a prey to his constitutional melancholy, 
believing himself unfit to engage in religious exercises, and entirely 
cut off from the hope of salvation. A domestic incident, too, tend- 
ed to destroy the happiness which he might have received from his 
literary fame. He was obliged to give up the society of Lady 
Austen, in deference to the feelings of Mrs. Unwin, who felt her- 
self eclipsed by this new companion. Mrs. Unwin has been gene- 
rally condemned for this jealousy, as if it proceeded from a narrow 
mind ; but there are several circumstances to be taken into view. 
Tt does not appear, that she ever complained of the ascendency of 
Lady Austen. Cowper perceived that she was dispirited, and for 
this there was suflicient reason. She felt that she was the person 
on whose care and kindness he had leaned for years. She had de- 
voted her life to secure the happiness of his ; and in his seasons of 
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melancholy he had required a self-devotion to his welfare, which 
very few were able or willing to give. While she had done all this 
for him, Lady Austen had-only amused him, and it was not in hu- 
man nature to behold the interest, to which she was entitled.by 
years of hardship, thus transferred to a more entertaining compa- 
nion, without regret. Cowper knew that there was cause for her 
uneasineas, and at once made the sacrifice which he felt was her due. 
The loss was soon after supplied by Lady Hesketh, his cousin, 
said to have been a woman of fine understanding and remarkable 
social powers, who was often an inmate in the same household, and 
faithful to him till the last. Soon after his renewal of personal in- 
tercourse with her, and about a year after the separation from Lady 
Austen, he went to reside at Weston, at the instance of the Throck- 
mortons, a wealthy family, who spent the summer in that village. 
It was time to leave Olney, if we may judge from reports circula- 
ted concerning them, which accused them of fashionable dissipation. 
These foolish reports reached Mr. Newton in London, and he, with a 
singular want of good sense, transmitted them to Cowper ; and this, 
at the time when the poor invalid was “ miserable,” as he himself 
says, “* on account of God’s departure from him, which he believed 
to be final, and was seeking his return, in the path of duty and by 
continual prayer.” The Throckmortons were Catholics, and his 
intercourse with them, which began while he was still in Olney, 
might have occasioned this rumour to his disadvantage. Cowper 
was above those miserable prejudices against other sects and sen- 
timents, which are sometimes inculcated as a duty. 

His literay undertakings, thus far, had not been of a kind which 
exacted severe labour ; they were sufficient to engage and interest, 
but not to tax and exhaust his mind. But when he found the bene- 
fit of being employed, he seems to have thought, that it would be 
well to put himself under a necessity for exertion ; he therefore 
undertook the gigantic enterprise of translating Homer, and thus, 
in avoiding the danger of doing too little, ran headlong into the 
danger of doing too much. He thought, like the rest of the world, 
that Pope had not succeeded ; but he ascribed his failure to his 
moving in the fetters of rhyme; and it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him, that no translation, however exact and worthy of 
the original, could ever equal the demands of scholars or the imagi- 
nations of the unlearned. ‘This enterprise was not fortunate in 
any point of view. It rather wearied than employed him; it 
added nothing to his literary fame, and when it was completed it 
left a vacancy of mind, in which, having neither strength for labour 
nor power to live without it, he was open at once to the attacks of 
his depression. ~ These were deferred for a time by various literary 
plans which he formed ; but in 1794, the cload settled upon his 
mind, and it remained in eclipse to the last. 
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The fact seems to have been. that the distinction which his 
genius gave him, though it was in some respects gratifying, was 
not favourable to the health of his mind. Though no man was less 
vain or assuming, he was very much annoyed by the critical remarks 
to which he was constantly exposed. His eminence also made him 
a subject of public curiosity, which, however flattering, was neces- 
sarily oppressive to his retiring disposition. The friends of his later 
years do not appear to have sympathised with him in his peculiar views 
of religion. The subject disappears from his letters, and though it 
never lost its hold upon his mind, still, if those about him had no 
feelings in common with his, he would not force it upon them, and 
therefore folded it up in the depths of his own heart. But since he 
needed free conversation with judicious friends to correct his own 
diseased imaginations, it is evident that the water of life itself, like 
the material element in a sealed fountain, might generate an atmo- 
sphere fatal to light and life. His history, throughout his life, can- 
not be contemplated without deep feelings of pity for his misfortunes, 
and admiration of his moral excellence and intellectual power. 
But that history is yet to be written. In all cultivated minds it 
still excites an unabated interest, and should it fall into the hands 
of one sufficiently enlarged and enlightened to do justice to it, he 
will find an ample reward for his labour. 

We have already alluded to the success of his earlier poems, 
and explained the reasons why it was so small. But his change in 
the style of English versification, though it seemed wild and law- 
less at the time, was a great improvement upon his predecessors. 
There was an artificial elegance in the measure of Pope, which, 
however pleasing to the musical ear, was a restraint upon the flow 
of sentiment, and sometimes wearied with its sweetness. Cowper’s 
bold freedom, though it seemed at first like uncouth roughness, 
gained much in variety of expression, without losing much in point 
of sound. It offended, because it seemed careless, and as if he re- 
spected little the prevailing taste of his readers: but it was far 
from being unpolished as it seemed. He tells us, that tke lines of 
his earlier poems were touched and retouched, with fastidious deli- 
cacy: his ear was not easily pleased ; and yet, if we may judge from 
one or two specimens of alterations, his corrections very often in- 
jured what they were meant to repair. As to the kind of zeal 
which abounded in those poems, and which, as we have said, was 
one obstacle to their success, it was not the earnestness which gave 
offence, so much as the manner in which it was displayed. And it 
is true, that fierce and angry sarcasm is a very injudicious way of 
expressing generous emotions. We see very little of it in the let- 
ters of Cowper, where he pours out his soul without reserve, and we 
hardly know how to account for his adopting it in those poems. 
But whatever his motive may have been, the public eould not be 
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persuaded that bitterness was any proof of deep conviction ; or that 
those who were most severe upon offences and offenders, were the 
most likely to attempt their reform. We occasionally witness si- 
milar displays of feeling, and it is easy to see that, while . they are 
hailed with acclamations by all. who agree in opinion with the 
writer, they are offensive and disgusting to those whose hearts it is 
‘most important to reach. It was truly said of these poems, in the 
words of the younger Pliny, translated, “‘ many passages are deli- 
cate, many sublime, many beautiful, many tender, many sweet, 
many acrimonious.” ‘ Yes, yes,’ said Cowper, “ the latter part 
is very true indeed ; there are many acrimonious.” The truth was 
probably, that, as often happens in men of retired habits, his words 
outran his feelings. 3 

Those of the earlier poems which are written in this spirit, are 
quite inferior to the others. E.rpostulation, which treats the sins 
of his country in a solemn tone of remonstrance and warning, is an 
admirable poem ; it breathes a spirit resembling that of one of the 
ancient prophets—grave, dignified, and stern. Its sound is that of 
a trumpet blown to warn the people—a sound, which wakes no 
angry passion, but before which the heart stands still and listens 
with a shuddering chill of dread. Conversation is next in excel- 
lence ; it is written in a fine strain of humour, not with the “ droll 
sobriety” of Swift, nor the grave irony of Fielding, but with a wit 
peculiarly his own, such as makes his letters the best English spe- 
cimen of that kind of writing, and at times affords a singular con- 
trast with his gloom. 

The Task is a work of more pretension than his other writings, 
we mean in its form: for it has no singleness of subject, and is in 
fact a collection of poems, in each of which the topic which affords 
the name serves only as a text, to which the images and sentiments 
of the writer are attached by the most capricious and accidental as- 
sociations. One advantage of this freedom is, that it affords an 
agreeable variety ; it excludes nothing above or beneath the moon ; 
it requires no unity of thought, or manner, and permits the poet to 
pass from the serious to the playful, at his pleasure, without formal 
apology or preparation. Cowper certainly availed himself of the 
privilege, and made his readers acquainted with all his feelings, 
circumstances, and opinions, affording a curious example of a man, 
reserved to excess in social life, and almost erring on the side of 
frankness in his writings, if we can possibly call that frankness 
excessive, which simply tells what all the world was burning to 
know. For we must consider that his previous works had made 
him known sufficiently to gain him the reputation of a ge- 
nius, at a time when such stars were not common in the 
British sky. He made his first appearance, too, in the ma- 
turity of his years and powers—no one had beheld his rising 
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—no one had marked him till he suddenly emerged from the 
cloud. ‘There was a natural desire to know who and what he was 
—and all such questions were answered in the poem, in a manner 
which rendered his readers familiar with his powerful mind and 
amiable heart. ‘They found much to respect in the vigour of his 
understanding, which refused to be enslaved by inherited prejudices, 
and manifested every where a manly love of freedom and of truth : 
nor could any one help admiring his singleness of heart, and the 
openness with which he declared its emotions. The effect of the 
work was greater than can now be imagined: it conducted many to 
the pure fountains of happiness which are found by those who com- 
mune with nature, and many to those sources of religious peace, 


‘which keep on flowing when all earthly springs are dry. It tended to 


make man feel an interest in man, and opened the eyes of thousands 
to those traditional abuses, which are detested as soon as the atten- 
tion of the world is directed full upon them : and in a literary point of 
view, it gladdened the hearts of all who felt an interest in English 
poetry, by reviving its old glories at the moment when the last 
beam of inspiration seemed to have faded from the sky. 

As a poet, Cowper was aman of great genius, and in a day when 
poetry was more read than at present, enjoyed a popularity almost 
unexampled. The strain of his writing was familiar even to home- 
liness. He drew from his own resources only; throwing eff all 
affectation and reserve, he made his reader acquainted with all his 
sentiments and feelings, and did not disguise his weaknesses and 
sorrows. ‘There is always something attractive in this personal 
strain, where it does not amount to egotism, and he thus gained 
many admirers, who never would have been interested by poetry 
alone. The religious character of his writings was also a recom- 
mendation to many, beside those who favoured views of that subject 
similar to his own. ‘There were those who felt, like Burns, that 
‘“‘ hating some scraps of Calvinistic divinity, the Task was a noble 
poem.” There was a wide sympathy, a generous regard for all the 
human race expressed in it, which gave his readers a respect for his 
heart. Then, too, his views of nature were drawn from personal 
observation ; all his readers could remember or at any time see 
those which precisely resembled the subjects of his description. 
He associated no unusual trains of thought, no feelings of peculiar 
refinement, with the grand and beautiful of nature, while at the 
same time the strain of his sentiment was pure, manly, and exalted. 
By addressing himself to the heart universal, and using language 
such as could be understood by the humble as well as the high, he 
influenced a wider circle than any poet who went before him; and 
by inspiring a feeling of intimacy, a kind of domestic confidence 
in his readers, he made his works “‘household words,” and all who 
shared his feelings became interested in his fame. 
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Art. XI.—TIustrations of the New Testament, from Original Paint- 
ings by R. Westall and J. Martin; with Descriptions. By the Rev 
H. Caunrer. London: Churton. 1836. 

THERE are eight engravings in each part. The pictures and the de- 
scriptions are happily wedded together, and strongly illustrative of the 
spirit of the New Testament. We always try such works by asking 
ourselves, do they leave a deeper and more vivid conception of the sim- 
ple but affecting narratives, and of the divine character as exhibited in 
the Holy Scriptures, than before we examined them? According to the 
result do we speak of such works, and on this principle we praise these 
illustrations. There is singular neatness, completeness, and judgment 
in Mr. Caunter’s short descriptions. We must not pass unnoticed the 
fact, that the pictures and letter-press are of form and size that will suit 
and embellish any New Testament, from the largest quarto downwards. 


— 





Art. XII.—Five Hundred Questions on Geography, being a Series 
of First Exercises in that Important Branch of Education. By W. 
H. Stroman. London: Whittaker. 

THESE questions regard the most important points in the Map of the 

World—of the Four Quarters of the Globe—of the British Isles, &. The 

author states that they have been successfully used by himself, which we 

cannot doubt, seeing that they require of the pupi] answers that are of 
eminent practical utility. Thus, regarding the British Isles :— 
‘* Of what is the United Kingdom composed ? 
In what year, and in whose reign was Scotland united to England ? 
When did the Irish Union take place ? 
Where does England make the nearest approach to the Continent ? 
What counties are most productive of iron?” 





Art. XIII.—A German Interpreter, or Short Key to the German 
Language, with an Easy Introduction to the Grammar. By a 
Teacher of the English Language, at the College of Frankfort on the 
Maine. London: F. Coghlan. 

To beginners in the study of the German language, this very small pub- 

lication offers a plain and simple help, while to those who visit Germany, 

and are previously totally unacquainted with the language of the coun- 
try, it will be a still more valuable assistant, on account of its short, com- 
prehensive, and easy character. ‘The “ Interpreter” contains a great va- 
riety of idiomatic and familiar matter, with which the traveller requires 
to be acquainted ; and the notes interspersed, give and receive from 
such illustrations, a good deal of grammatical information, that will be 


most readily appreciated. 





Art. XIV.—A Guide up the Rhine, from London. By Francis 
Cocuian. London: Coghlan. 

Tus Guide can be described in the shortest way, by taking its charac- 

ter from the lengthened title-page. It conducts the traveller from Lon- 
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don up the Rhine, by Rotterdam,. the Hague, and Amsterdam; Ostend, 
Brussels, and Cologne; and Dover, Calais, Brussels, and Antwerp. It 
describes every place and object worthy of notice in each route. It con- 
tains a great variety of minute information regarding the fares of packets 
and diligences; as also passports, tables of coins, lists of expenses, &c., 
and every matter of practical utility to travellers through Holland and 
Germany. The map by which the volume is illustrated, presenting 
routes to the principal towns in Europe, adds much to the value of this 
Guide. Altogether, it is worthy of Mr. Coghlan, whose works of a 
similar class are well known and approved of. 





i. 


Art. XV.—The Galley; a Poem, in Two Cantos, Descriptive of the 
Loss of a Naval Officer and Five Men, off St. Leonards, Nov. 20th, 
1834. By the Rev. Epwarp Cossoitp, M.A. London: Boone. 1835. 


‘Tue Galley,” it is said by the author, forms a faithful record of the 
sad event set forth in the title-page. It is a poem of no ordinary merit; 
and although the narrative be without much of the ambitious imagery of 
laboured verses, it yet fills the mouth of the reader with manly words 
and the heart with noble sentiments. It is a moving tale, rapidly, vi- 
vidly, and vigorously told. There is a singular command of appropriate 
language, of flowing lines, and happy rhythms, throughout the whole; 
proving not only that the author is capable of writing first-rate heroic 
ballads, but more intricate and difficult pieces. The few verses that we 
quote as a specimen, will show how easy and natural is his description, 
and how impressive his reflections. Poetry that is worthy of a man to 
write, anda man toread, should contain something better than ‘“ Ohs!” 
and “ings,” and soft cadences, pretty lispings, or empty conceits. It 
should in every case melt, elevate, or teach, at the same time that it de- 
lights, with the beauties of poetic language, as the following verses do— 
the first two taken from the opening, the other from the closing of the 


poem. 
“ The sun had robed the sky with red; 
Yes, Rosa, where we stood, 
We saw him seek his ocean-bed; 
He kiss'd the brow of Beechy-Head, 
Then sank into the flood. 


There rose a cloud behind that hill 
As he withdrew his ray : 

Methought that cloud foreboded ill, 

Though the night winds were hush’d and still, 
Theugh calm old Ocean lay. 


* * * % * * * * 


And who art thou, pale mourner, say, 
Whose tears forget to flow ? 

Why fling those time-thinn’d locks away 

To the rude winds ?—Already grey ; 
Bleach’d less by age than woe! 
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And dost thou mourn thy fav’rite son; 
Thy youngest born—thy best— 
Most loved—because thy youngest one } 
The boy, that thou hast doted on, 
And priz’d beyond the rest? 
a” * *% ¥ 


* & * * 


*Tis not an urn, or marble bust, 
Shall in his ear proclaim, 

The deeds of our departed dust, 

Or on his mighty wisdom thrust 
A vain and empty name! 


The worlds were modell’d by his might, 
And seas were made to flow ;— 

He hath created all things right ; 

Then all are holy in his sight— 
Yea, e’en those waves below! 


*T was on the deep, ere order reign’d, 
Or ever time begun 
His mighty spirit, unrestrain’d, 
Moved—brooding o’er the flood; —and deign’d 
To rest those waves upon ! 


Then think not in that hour of need 
Thy boy was less his care ; 

God in his wisdom had decreed 

A soul from thraldom should be freed, 
And live, a spirit fair. 

Beyond the bellowing storms of time ! 
Beyond, or care or pain; 

A witness of his ways sublime! 

The creature of a happier clime !— 
Thou’lt see thy boy again.— 

Thou’lt go to him—he, not to thee 
Return; the spark hath fled ! 

O, let thy lamp still lighted be— 
The Grave shall yield its victory— 

The Sea give up its dead !” 





Art. XVI.—An Aitempt to shew that by a Law of Reflection ex- 
tsting in Nature, every one ts the Peformer of Acts similar to those 
he attributes to others ; that Self-preservation ts Self-destruction, &c. 
&c. London: Palmer. 

A PAMPHLET strictly of a piece with its title, Paradox contradictions, 

gratuitous assertions, undefined terms, where a good deal of ingenuity 

mingles, which, if properly regulated might amount to something va- 
luable, are the features of this display. The author hasa considerable 

share of self-knowledge and candour about him too; for he [says in a 

short preface, that ‘* he believes what he has written must very much de- 

pend upon the patience of the reader, in order to be understood, and that 

a person who will not read it with the attention which the nature of the 
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subject, and the defects of the writer require, might as well proceed no 
further than the preface.” And yet the pamphlet extends only to forty 
octavo pages, in the course of which the author confesses twice that he 
has deviated from his subject—that subject being a principle, the know- 
ledge of which is to furnish a remedy for the greatest and most extensive 
evils. How much nonsense do some persons contrive to utter in a short 
time! 





Art. XVII.—Animal Magnetism and Humeopathy. By E. Lees 
formerly House Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. London: Churchill. 
1835. 

Tis sensible and judicious pamphlet forms an appendix to observations 
by the same author, on the principal medical institutions and practice of 
France, Italy, and Germany. Animal Magnetism, which at one time 
excited so much attention on the continent, but never, we believe, ex- 
tensively in England, has been for a number of years despised and nearly 
exploded, as a piece of almost matchless quackery, and most absurd pre- 
tension, even in the history of medicine—which is saying a great deal. 
It has been ascertained, that when the adept who practised the art, ob- 
tained not the desired symptoms and effects of his power through collu- 
sion and trickery, the supposed action on the body was referrible to 
the influence exerted through the medium of the imagination. The 
author gives a curious description of the procedure and manipulation 
observed by the magnetiser with his patients. Homceopathy, of which 
we had some months ago occasion to take notice, in consequence of a 
small publication then put forth by an English practitiuner, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lee, an analogous influence to “the former. We, of our- 
selves, pretend to know nothing of the matter, excepting what we have 
read in the publication of the homeeopathist just now alluded to, and in 
the present; but we must say, that Mr. Lee seems to offer facts, expe- 
rience, and reasons for his doctrine,which are not likely soon to be over- 
turned. 





--+-- + 


Art. XVIII.—Lays of the Heart, being an Ode to the Memory of 
a Father; and other Poems. By J.S.C. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1836. 

It is very clear from the dedication, the advertisement, and the appen- 
dix, that though Mr. J. S. C. believes himself a poet, that he is neither a 
very manly {nor varied one. We really do hope in this instance, at 
least, “ that poesy is not always an index of the mind” of the poet, as he 
tells his patroness, Miss L. E. Landon, to whom these Lays of the Heart 
are dedicated ; for really, if we are to judge from these, the tiny silken 
thread of puling plaintiveness that seeks its way, with a matchless same- 
ness from the beginning to the ending of the volume, affords evidence 
only of a very pretty gentleman, who has culled from a number of ve 

pretty poets their prettiest epithets and measures. ‘The delicacy of J. S. 

C. is perfectly delectable, and, we were going to say, that his self-com- 

placency was still more so, as witness the following specimen, which, in 

every respect, forms a fair example. Our readers must be satisfied with 
three verses from the “ Poet’s Farewell to his Harp.” 
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‘* Go rest on the willow, while over thy slumbers 

The soft winds of Heaven shall peacefully play ; 

The dirge that in passing, they breathe o’er thy numbers 
May save for an instant thy chords from decay. 


Yes, sad are the strains that the wild hand of feeling 
Hath wrung from thy strings, my poor harp, I allow, 
And deep was the anguish—too deep for revealing, 
Save only to friend sympathetic as thou. 


Alas, for the bard! he must leave thee for ever, 
The toils of the world are unfitting for thee : 
My own plaintive harp, ’tis in sadness we sever, 
But duty, stern duty, impels the decree.”’ 


— > 





Art. XIX.—The Pictorial Bible; illustrated with many Hundred 
Wood.cuts. London: Knight. 

THE principal feature of the “ Pictoria) Bible” is defined by its title— 
which is, to make the objects described or referred to in the Holy Scrip- 
tures familiar to the eye of the general reader. The wood-cuts, it is 
promised, are to represent the historical events after the most cclebrated 
pictures; the landscape scenes are to be from original drawings or from 
authentic engravings ; and the subjects of natural history, of costume, and 
of antiquities, from the best sources. To all this is to be added original 
notes chiefly explanatory of the engravings and of such other passages 
as more particularly require elucidation. The first part is before us, 
price two shillings; and, in so far as it goes, redeems the pledges thus 
given. The wood cuts are effective pictures, and among the very finest 
specimens of that style of engraving, that we have ever witnessed. The 
notes are judicious and pious; and as they are chiefly devoted to an ex- 
planation of the objects mentioned in the text, the work must be accept 
able to all denominations of Christians. 

The proprietors promise to complete the “ Pictorial Bible” in 18 or 
at most, 20 parts. It is of a super-royal octavo form, and is printedona 
fine thick paper, with a bold type. It cannot fail of success, if the whole 
be as beautiful and valuable as the present specimen. It would appear 
that a Picture-Bible is publishing in Germany, with remarkable success. 








Art. XX.—Dialogues on Popery. By Jacos Sranuey. London: 
Mason. 1836. 
Accorpiné to the preface, the author’s cbject in these Dialogues, “ is to 
prevent the progress of what he believes to be the vilest corruption of 
Christianity.” He adds, ‘in accomplishing this, he has met fearlessly 
and fairly the most potent arguments he has been able to select from the 
writings of the advocates of popery. He has weighed it in the balances 
of Scripture, reason, and antiquity, and in each has found it wanting.” 


Now, although nothing can be farther from our intention than to enter 


into controversy on points of religious belief, it must be evident ta every 
one, that where a person expresses himself so strongly hostile to a reli- 
gion, as the author has done in his preface, he is not likely, if a bold, to 
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be a fair mouth-piece as respects the argumentsof his antagonists. The 
author has the dialogues all his own way—he both questions and answers; 
and therefore the presumption is against his fairness. We must add, that 
there is much coarseness{in these same dialogues, and a levity, which, 
admitting his antagonists to be wrong, ill becomes the solemn subjects 
handled, and the creed of millions. , 





Art. XXI.—The Assembled Commons, 1836. An Account of each 
Member of Parliament, embracing Particulars of His Family, Sc. 
London : Churton. 

Tue author declares that his sole purpose, in this publication, has been 

to afford authentic information regarding the several members of the 

British senate, without verging gn the spirit of party. The same infor- 

mation certainly is not to be found within such a narrow compass, or any- 

where; and therefore, we can easily believe him when he says, that he 

has obtained it from sources peculiarly his own. A specimen will best 

show the character of the work, and recommend it. We open at random. 
“ PEASE (SOUTH DURHAM). 

** Joseph Pease of Southend, a worsted manufacturer of the firm of 
Pease and Co., Darlington Mills, has sat for the county since the passing 
of Reform, and advocates ultra-liberal principles. He is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and the first of that singular yet highly respectable 
body who has had a seat in parliament. From principle Mr. Pease pays 
the closest attention to the business of the house, and is unremitting in 
his attendance. In addressing the speaker, or mentioning a member, he 
avoids all honorary distinctions whatever.” 


Art. XXII.—Graphic Illustrations} of the Life and Times of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Murray. 1836. 

TueEsz illustrations are to extend to four parts; each part to contain six 
engravings, consisting, generally, of two portraits of distinguished indi- 
viduals who occupy a prominent place in Boswell’s Life of Johnson; two 
landseapes of the actual localities of the Doctor’s life ; and two plates con- 
taining fac-similies of the autographs of his personal friends and contem- 
poraries, explained by short biographical and other notices, 

Part second, for February, is now before us, and is in every respect 
worthy of the publisher, and the Life and Times it is meant to em- 
bellish. The engraving of the Sketch of General Oglethorpe, conveys 
the characteristic intelligence and earnestness of that benevolent man 
most gratefully; while the exquisite portrait of that injured statesman, 
Warren Hastings, from an original painting by Osias Humphry, and en- 
graved by Finden, is really an enviable picture. These illustrations will 
enrich the new variorum edition of Boswell’s Life of the Great Lexi- 
cographer, far beyond the amount of their price; for the work which 
can never require a successor, is not perfect without them. 








Arr. XXIII.—The Magazine of Health; conducted by a practising 
Physician. London: Tilt. 1836.3 

Two numbers of this Magazine are now before us. Its professed objec 

is the treatment of human health ina popular form, avoiding all quackery. 
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“ Its aim,” itis said farther in the prospectus, ‘‘ is not to supersede the 
medical attendant, but rather to assist him in his endeavours to improve 
the physical condition of his fellow-creatures, by informing them of the 
principles on which health depends ; of the causes which most commonly 
disorder the system ; of the means of preventing the accession of disease ; 
and, so far as attention to diet, and to the various measures that may be 
classed under the head of regimen, can effect it—of the means by which 
his maladies may be relieved or alleviated.” This explanation is neither 

very lucid, nor, as the words which we have marked show, very gramma- 

tical. The meaning seems to be, that the Magazine is intended to 

enable every person who will study it, to lend a hand to the pro- 

fessional gentleman—establishing a sort of universal half-medical know- 

ledge throughout the community. The heads of some of the sections which 

are to form a part of each number strengthen this interpretation. We have 

only farther to say, that from the present specimens, we do not think 
much more favourably of the execution than of the principle of the work; 
and that its utility and literature are pretty nearly on a par. 





Art. XXIV.—The Cabinet Library of scarce and celebrated Tracts. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 

THERE are three numbers of these Tracts before us; the first containing 
‘¢ Sir James Mackintosh’s Introductory Lecture on the Law of Nature 
and Nations,” delivered in 1798, in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and which from 
men of all parties and of the greatest note and learning has secured un- 
limited praise. Mr. Pitt said, “1 have never met with anything so able 
and elegant on the subject in any language.” ‘The second number gives 
us *‘ Mr. Justice Story’s Discourse on the past History, present State, and 
future Prospects of the Law.” Many of cur readers must know that Dr. 
Story, who is one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America, is a legal scholar and philosopher of the highest order. ‘The 
candour, the sagacity, and the elegant breadth of his views in this tract, 
for instance, are as perfect and beautiful as anything we ever met with. 
Inthe third number is to be found, “ Lowman’s Arguments to prove the 
Unity and Perfections of God, a priori,” which was published a century ago. 
This kind of reasoning on the subject in question has of late been gene. 
rally considered as inconclusive, owing probably to the disadvantageous 
form in which Dr. Samuel Clarke has put it. We must say that Low- 
man has presented the argument in a much simpler and more satisfacto 

shape, which deserves universal consideration. The tract, however, has 
for long been one of the scarcest in English theological literature, and 
will now have a wide'circulation, as indeed must the whole of these rare 
gems, which are also recommended by their neat form and cheapness, 





Art. XXV.—Rhymes from Italy, in a Series of Letters to a Friend in 
England. London: Ridgway. 1836. 

Tue rhymesters that do such wonders while standing on one foot, are the 

most tiresome animals on the face of the earth: as for example, 


“In hunting for pictures, fur statues, for music, 
It oft has made me, and I’m sure must make you sick— 
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To think what snug comforts we all leave at home for it; 
And let it but only be fix’d in the minds of us, 
That pleasure is spreading her lap in these climes for us; 
And quick, in a moment, away we all roam for it. 
But hold—this prancing steed will not 
Go either in a walk, or trot; 
But starts in linesso very long— 
In truth, they ne’er will suit my song. 
So, I must look about to find 
A beast more suited to my mind; 
I hate such high-flown, bounding paces, 
Just only fit for Epsom races.” 


Such is the opening of the Rhymes from Italy , and the author supposes 
them Hudibrastic. Pity the man! But then they were entirely unpre- 
meditated, and “ have been written quite extempore,” for “ never sat 
down to them one single hour, with the exception of the time em- 
pioyed in writing a fair copy. They have all been composed in walking 
about when I happened to be alone, or travelling in a diligence, or snail- 
paced vettura ;” but “I am not quite certain that I could have done them 


much better with the greatest care and attention.” Nothing more likely. 
What next ? 
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Art. XXVI.—The Kingstonian Poems. By Wm. Kivesron, the ‘In- 
ventor of the Art of Painting in Dry Colours,” Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

‘THovucH the title be something queer, the preface to the Kingstonian 

Poems is queerer still. William Kingston says that he wrote several 

poems in 1816, but that until about six months ago he seldom ever felt 

any movings in that way. Within the said six months, however, “ on 
my arrival in Plymouth,” continues William Kingston, ‘ the poetical 
faculties of my mind were irresistibly excited to such a degree, as to make 
me entirely neglect my art of painting ; and in fifteen days, ninety of the 
poems in this volume were written.” ‘,My aim has been to write for 
the voice, inasmuch as the character of the human mind is more affected 
by song, than by lengthened tales.” Let Spenser, Byron, and all the 
other long-winded fellows hide their heads in presence of William King- 
ston, the author of “ The Kingstonian Poems,” Again, “ My aim has 
been to avoid the introduction of everything offensive to morality or deli- 
cacy.” There are some misgivings, it would appear, on the score of de- 
cency ; but then let it be remembered, that when one is soirresistibly ex- 
cited, how can one be accountable? Lastly, «* I presume I have brought 
before the public a sufficient number of pieces for their decision, 
which, if favourable, I shall write another volume.” Excellent! let it 
be done in fifteen days, and also christened after William Kingston, 
for no other name is worthy of them, and the world can never sufficiently 


reward the poet, as all will confess who read the two first verses of 
the ‘* Tailor Sailor.” 


“ A country tailor went to sea, 
To mend old Neptune’s breeches: 
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But soon he found to his surprise, 
They were not made with stitches. 
Oh! the wondrous stitches, 
Found in Neptune’s breechs. 


They bade him at the anchor heave, 
Who'd only heav’d a needle— 
To fire a gun, just for their fun; 
Away went Jemmey Tweedle. 
Oh! the wondrous stitches, 
Found in Neptune’s breeches.” 





Arr. XXVII.—The School Boy; a Poem. By Tuomas Maung, M.A. 

London: Longman. 1836. 
Tus is a poem, indeed, full of the fresh breathings of tenderest, fondest, 
purest recollections, from a mind of high culture, an imagination of fine 
compass, and one whose taste for the nobler beauties of the muse can- 
not be questioned. We must not forestall the reader’s pleasure and 
profit, or mar the power of “ The School Boy,” by any prosaic ac- 
count of its parts. A short extract, however, will be sufficient to show 
to every one that the author is incapable of writing badly or think- 
ing sillily. But to those whose knowiedge is familiar of the localities de- 
scribed , these being at Ovingham, on the banks of the Tyne, and in Dur- 
ham, the poem will present peculiar beauties. We quote an apostrophe 
to the Tyne. 


“ Dear native stream! along whose broomy shore, 
In life’s first morn I seem to roam once more, 
Where Akenside, where Bewick thought it sweet 
To press thy pastoral marge with filial feet— 
While each, with pencil er with lyre renown’d, 
Made all thy wooded vales poetic ground ;— 
Musing on thee, meandering wild and clear, 

1 clasp, in thought, all—all to childhood dear; 

O ! I forget the years that intervene— 

Before my eye fresh blooms each earliest scene ; 
Again, mine ear thy rippling music charms, 

And every first-born joy my fluttering bosom warms.” 





Arr. XXVIII.—Eupedia; or, Letters toa Mother on the Watchful Care 
of her Infant. Bya Physician. London: Sherwood and Co. 
Tue author means by the term eupedia, the happiness of having healthy 
children, and has given in this series of plain, practical, and unambitious 
letters, a great deal more of interesting and deeply important instruction 
than we expected either from the size or the title of the book; for, so often 
have we reason to be disappointed with popular medical manuals, that we 
are apt to presume unfavourably of every new publication of the kind. It 
is a little volume exempt from quackery, and admirably calculated to im- 
press upon a mother not merely the magnitude of her duties to her infant, 
but to teach her a great variety of lessons, which every affectionate bosom 
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will delight to study and.cherish. ‘he title of a few of the nineteen 
Letters, here introduced, will afford. some idea of the nature and value of 
its contents. ‘Thus, the first six or seven are headed :—Of the Duties of 
a Mother and of Wet-nurses—Of the Early Detection of Infantile Dis- 
eases—Of the Countenance—Of the Gestures—Of the Breathing and of 
the Beat of the Heart—Of the Cry, &c. 


—_ 





Art. XXIX.—The Youthful Impostor. By Grorce W. M. Rey- 
noLtps. London: F. Coghlan. 
Tue author commends his work to the “‘ tedious hour of some love-sick 
maiden or amorous youth ;”” consisting, as he says it does, of * the lucu- 
brations of one who has boldly set forth into the world to vary the same 
ness so incidental to modern novels.’’ In truth, it is only suited to the 
melancholic or the foolish ; while its bad taste and outrageous improba- 
bilities are even too much for love-sick maidens and amorous youths. His 


departure from the sameness so incidental to modern novels, is all for the 
worse. 





Art. XXX.—Antipathy ; or, the Confessions of a Cat-hater. Edited 
by Jonn Arinsxiz, Esq., Author of Aurungzebe. Macrone. 
TueERs is much improbability in the account of the manner in which the 
autobiography of Mr. Butler got into the hands of the author, and some- 
thing more than extravagantly silly in supposing a man’s history to 
be controlled, and throughout life affected by the antipathy which cats 
have been capable of exciting. Still there are many laughable and moving 
adventures at home and abroad detailed in these volumes, and some valu- 
able information given. ‘The title and the burden of the story, however, 
are ludicrously absurd and vulgar, forming a constant blemish to descrip- 


tions that would otherwise be effective. It is one thing to be original and 
another to be outre. 





Art. XXXI.—Progressive Exercises in English Grammar. Part II. 
Containing the Principles of the Synthesis or Constructton of the 
English Language. By R.G. Parxer, A.M. London: Priestley, 
1836. 

A FORMER part of this Grammar, containing the Analysis, or the Principles 

of English Parsing, has in a short time gone through six editions. This 

volume contains the application of these principles in the construction of 

English sentences; and a third part is shortly to appear, containing the 

Prosody of the Language. ‘The plan of this series of Parts, and of the 

Exercises in each Part, is excellent, and the fulfilment of that plan not 

less so. It appears to us that the aid which these works will afford to 

teachers, as a guide, will be the channel of the most manifest and effective 
good they will yield in a systematic course of education; while the sim- 
plicity, the presision, and the philosophic order of progression which cha- 
racterizes them, cannot but finda welcome scope and produce an appropriate 
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and corresponding effect in the eager and naturally grasping mind of every 
ingenuous youth. We look upon these works as possessed of first-rate 
merit ; they are calculated to lay a sure and sound foundation in the know- 
ledge of our rich language,and form an admirable introduction to the study 
of the most celebrated works on rhetoric and literary composition. 





Art. XXXII.— What is Phrenology? Its Evidence and Principles 
familiarly Considered. By Evwin Saunpgrs. London: H. Ren- 
shaw. 

Tus short, plain, and elegant work will convey to the ordinary reader in 
the course of half an hour, which its perusal will not require, a more sa- 
tisfactory knowledge of the science of phrenology, than the examination 
of a number of volumes where it is more systematically treated. Like the 
author’s “* Five Minutes’ Advice on the Care of the Teeth,” this little tract 
impresses the reader with the conviction that every thing, and nothing more, 
has here been said on the subject that is necessary. It will make converts 
to the doctrines of phrenology. 





Art. XXXIII—The Elements of Lattn Grammar, for the Use of 
Schools. By Ricuarp Hitey. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Mr. Hizey has already a well known name through his excellent English 
Grammar and other elementary works; and he has in the present manual 
added to the number of his valuable productions. His object in it is to 
furnish the classical student, at a trifling expense, with a good First and 
Second Latin Grammar, a desideratum which in the generality of schools 
is much wanted, where no other than a common grammar is adopted. No 
other or better recommendation can be given to the work than the following, 
by the venerable Archdeacon Butler. ‘I think,’ says he, “ your book, 
wherever I have examined it, done with care and ability ; it is short, clear, 

and well selected, and likely to be very useful.” 





Art. XXXIV.—The Portfolio; or, a Collection’ of State Papers, &c. 
§c. Illustrative of the History of Our Times. Vol. I. London: 
Ridgway. 1836. 

Our readers must be generally aware, from the noise which the News- 

papers have made about these papers, that they possess no ordinary degree 

of importance as specimens of diplomacy, and still more as regards the 
late and present condition of the great European powers. There has been 

a good deal of curiosity expressed touching the authenticity of these do- 

cuments, nor does the notice prefixed to their present collected form, afford 

a more precise answer, than that the reader must judge for himself, and 

trust to his own lights. But until we see, which we believe has not yet 

appeared, a formal and authoritative refutation of their claim to being 
genuine, it is but fair that the parties whose political intrigues and designs 
are herein exposed, should be held as confessed, and the whole as au- 
thentic. If so, what an array of talent, what a depth of duplicity, and 
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what a complication of designs have been united, through the efforts of 
certain foreign statesmen, against the liberties of Europe and the world, 
while England was ignorant of the existence of such engines, and at ease 
in her false security! The Portfolio, which will continue to be published 
periodically, if it really has got possession of the real diplomatic docu- 
ments sent by Russian ambassadors and others from England and France 
to their own cabinets, will, we doubt not, effectually open the eyes of these 
nations to the unbounded and faithless ambition of the northern autocrat, 
before it be too late. 

We feel that these papers, to be at all intelligibly and fairly handled ina 
review, would require a comment of a length and a nature not suitable to 
our pages. But, to all who take a deep and enlightened interest in Eu- 
ropean politics, and who are willing to become familiarized with such diplo- 
matic assurance, and daring intrigues, as without ocular demonstration, it 
would be thought madness to credit, let them peruse and judge of the pa- 
pers before us, regarding as they do, not ancient or distant transactions, 
but the events and the prospects of the present time. 
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Art. XXXV.— The Greek Pastoral Poets, Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus. Tone into English by M. J. CHarman, M.A., of Trin. Col. Cam- 
bridge. London: Fraser. 1836. 


Mr. Cuapman has here presented the English reader with a work which 
will never, so long as our language remains in its present form, require to 
be superseded. He may find it necessary in future editions, which the 
production is sure to reach (for it will take its place among the standard 
classics that have been ‘ done into English,” by the ablest hands), to 
polish, to mend, or to prune certain passages; but we think there has 
seldom or never, on its first appearance, in a work of similar extent, been 
a more satisfactory translation. It exhibits ample proofs of the ripest 
scholarship, and the power, the ease, and the grace of an accomplished ver- 
sifier. He entertains, besides, a deep and pure veneration for the sweet- 
est and simplest poets that ever tended the fleecy flocks ; and hence arises 
the spirit and tenderness which he has infused into every part of his work, 
as well as the fidelity, which depends far more upon the kindred feelings 
and fancies of the poet and the translator, than a mere knowledge of the 
original language. Theocritus stands unrivalled among pastoral poets, be- 
cause his purity and gracefulness are equal to the simple and living nature 
that breathes throughout every one of his Idyls, while Bion and Moschus 
are his worthy companions. Of the tuneful three, we confine ourselves to 
Theocritus, and a portion of his ‘‘ Despairing Lover.” 


“ Harsh, cruel girl! stone-heart and pitiless! 
The nurseling of some savage lioness, 
Unworthy love! my latest gift I bring, 

‘This noose—no more will I thine anger sting. 
But now I go where thou hast sentenced me— 
‘The common road which all reports agree 
Must at some time by all that live be gone, 
And where love’s cure is found— Oblivion. 
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Ah! could I drink it all, I should not slake 

My passionate longing; at thy gates I take 

My last farewell, thereto commit indeed 

My latest sigh. The future I can read— 

The rose is beautiful, the rose of prime, 

But soon it withers at the touch of time; 

And beautiful in spring-time to behold 

The violet, but ah! it soon grows old ; 

White are the lilies, but they soon decay ; 
White is the snow, but soon it melts away ; 
And beautiful the bloom of virgin youth, 

But lives a very little time in sooth. 

Thy time will come—thou too at Jast shalt prove, 
And weep most bitterly, the flames of love. 
But grant, I pray thee, grant my latest prayer ; 
When thou shalt see me hanging high in air, 
E’en at thy door—O pass not heedless by ! 

But drop a few tears to my memory. 

From the harsh thong unloose thy hapless lover, 
And from thy limbs a garment take, and cover 
The lifeless body, and the last kiss give ; 

Fear not that haply I may come alive 

At thy lip’s touch—I cannot live again ; 

Thy kiss, if given in love, were yiven in vain! 
Hollow a mound to hide my love’s sad end, 

And thrice on leaving cry, ‘ here lie, my friend !’ 
And, if thou wilt, by thee this word be said, 

‘ Here lies my love, my beautiful is dead.’ 

And let this epitaph mine end recall, 

Just at the last I scratch it on thy wall: 

‘ Love slew him; stop and say—who here is laid 
Well but not wisely loved a cruel maid.’ ” 





Art. XXXVI.—Practical Mercantile Correspondence. A Collection of 
Modern Letters of Business, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
&c. &c. By W.Anverson. London: Wilson. 1836. 

Tais work will remedy a great defect in the initiatory studies of young 

men in this country, destined to a commercial career. Along with the 

practical lessons taught, and the habits and spirit of business induced by 

a great variety of genuine commercial letters here brought together, the 

work will confer a taste for literary neatness and elegance in one of the 

most important duties of the counting-house, viz. in letter-writing. Mr. 

Anderson has selected simple transactions, and in many cases given the 

entire correspondence relating to them. Insome instances, he has confined 

himself to the one side only, to afford the student an opportunity of con- 
cocting an answer, by way of exercise. It appears to us, that to commer- 

cial teachers, as well as pupils, the present work will be of great and im- 

mediate service; and perhaps not less so to foreigners who are solicitous 

to acquire the English commercial style. 
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There is a valuable’appendix to the work, containing Pro Forma Invoices, 
Account Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange; also; an Explana- 
tion of the German Chain Rule as’ applicable to the calculation of Ex- 
changes, which, though of unquestionable utility, has hitherto been little 
known in this country. 





Art. XXXVII.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; an Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of China. By Hueu Murray and others. In3 
vols. Edin. Oliver and Boyd. Lond. Simpkin. 1836. 


Tue first volume of this important and much wanted work is now before 
us. It will, we think, be the most valuable and popular portion of the 
Cabinet to which it belongs—careful, learned, and full of enlightened re- 
search, as every branch of this Library has hitherto been. At all times 
China has been a subject of extraordinary interest and curiosity. The 
antiquity of the people and their institutions, their stationary character, 
their peculiar customs, and their probable future history, together with the 
nature of their connection with the rest of the civilized world, must always 
be fertile themes for the philosophic historian. But never before has the 
Celestial Empire been so well understood, or so anxiously regarded, as at 
the present moment. Our commerce with that immense and wonderful 
country has reached a crisis of unexampled magnitude and nicety. Upon 
the firmness, magnanimity, justice, and decision of England, the weightiest 
interests are placed. The continuance of trade and intercourse between 
the two empires, upon equitable and friendly terms, and all the concomitant 
and resulting benefits to both nations, are not the only matters involved. 
These must no doubt be vast ; and among them, the spread of knowledge 
and true religion, are necessarily comprehended. But we are also to re- 
member, that the cause of the whole of the civilized world is in our hands; 
that that world has its eyes upon us; and that its respect and homage to- 
wards us will be greatly affected according as our conduct may be wise, 
timid, or shuffling. 

At all times the present work would have formed a rich addition to his- 
torical literature. It is truly said, that hitherto there has not existed any 
channel by which the inquirer could obtain a complete and connected view 
of China, either as to its annals, its commerce, its natural productions, the 
learning of the people, nor their social habits. There is, to be: sure; the 
general history of the empire, in thirteen large quarto volumes, and sixteen 
more of miscellaneous memoirs. But from these, although they afford, 
together with other sources, ample materials for a work like the present, 
no precise and adequate knowledge could be acquired by the ordinary 
reader, even though he had time and inclination to peruse them. This 
production, however, supplies the defect in a manner far more satisfactorily 
than we could have anticipated ; exhibiting; in ar instructive and enter- 
taining form, the advances made in civilization and the arts by the Chinese 
—the most memorable events of their history—together with a philoso- 
phical view of the causes whence originated their rise and their downfal. 
But this is the less to be wondered at, when we find, that, asin the pre- 
vious portions of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, a number of the ablest 
pens in the country have bestowed their time and talents upon the history 
of China also. 
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Apprentices, London, description of, 352 

Archdeacon, unusual lodgings for an, 372 

Aristocracy, English, beauty of, 12 

Aristocratic politics, origin of, 416 

Aristotle, Cuvier compared with, 119 

Army of Edward IIL., payment to, 258 

Artificial flies, rules respecting, 167 

Artisans and Machinery, Gaskell’s, review 
of, 449 

Asphyxia, observations on, 543 

Asiatic continent, characteristics of, 467 

Assembled Commons, 1836, notice of the, 
590 

Assertion, preposterous, instance of, 463 

Athens, market for slaves in, 485 

Atkyns Bray, Edward, notices of, 427 

Austen, Lady, her influence over Cowper, 
580 

Austin, Sarah, her Goethe and his contem- 
poraries, 136 

Author, unwarrantable practice of an, 2 

Authors, hardships of, 359; variety of ad- 
vantages of, 553 . 

Automata, influence of on society, 456 


B. 


Badges of slavery in England, description 
of, 493 


Baillie, Joanna, her dramas, 260 

Baird-down, notices of, 418 

Bale, treaty of, notice of, 328 

Baptism, infant, question concerning, 515 

Barbarous sentiments, specimen of, 480 

Barber, singular use of the term, 367 

Barbieri a barber, his sudden elevation, 317 

Bar-sinister, review of the, 357 

Basque cottages, features of, 475 

Bauduy, 5S. D., his letter to Mr. Hanna, 503 

Beauty and the Beast, 36 

Beaver, notices of the, 376 

Beckwith, his exquisite illustrations, 159 

Ben Brace, review of, 431 

Bertrand de Born, sentiments of, 230 

Bialloblotzky, his Chronicles of Rabbi Jo- 
seph the Sphardi, 192 

Bibliomania, Dibdin’s, notices of, 508 

Bichat, his services to the science of patho- 
logy, 528 

Biography, Annual, review of, 273 
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600 IND BX. 


Bivouac of a Swiss family, description of, 
299 

Black art, Southey’s opinion of the, 424 

Blasphemy, outrageous, account of, 117 

Block-burning, description of, 510 

Blood-vessel, effects of bursting a, 42 

Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy, Mrs. 
Bray’s, 417 

Borgetta, General, notices of, 497 

Bottom-fish killers, description of, 160 

Boucicaut, his veneration of woman, 299 

Bowling, Tom, who he was, 505 

Boxhill, a scene with Mathews at, 278 

Boz, Sketches by, review of, 350 

Bradford Union under Poor Law Act, no- 

tices of, 385 

Brain, lesion of the, observations on, 550 

Brantingham, Thomas de, Issue roll of, 
252 

Bravery, Chinese, character of, 210 

Breakfast aboard the Europe packet, de- 
scription of, 298 

Breeding, English high, how contrasted, 
13 

Bribery, employment of, by the British 
with the Chinese, 206 

Brigadier Herring, notices of, 427 

Brigham, A., his Remarks on Mental Cul- 
tivation, &c., notice of, 446 

British trade with China, sketch of, 207 

Broaches, W., his Observations on Home- 
opathy, 290 

Broadway of New York, splendour of, 
337 

Brougham, Lord, description of his face, 
11 

Broussais, unfair dealing towards, 530 

Brumay, Father, notice of his work, 308 

Bulwer, H. L., his France, 236 

Burnt Islands, affecting notices of, 375 

Butchery, sickening details of, 480 


C 


Cabinet of Modern Art, notice of, 128; 
Lord Grey’s, cause of its dissolution, 
342; Library of Scarce and Celebrated 
Tracts, notice of, 591 

Calvinism, Coleridge’s opinion of, 92 

Cambridge, University education at, 414 

Canals, account of American, 175 

Canters, Coleridge’s acquiescence with, 90 

Canton. picture of foreign trade at, 206 

Capital, unworthy condition of the Ame- 
rican, 301 

Carabineros, description of their arms, 479 

Carlists in Spain, number of, 471 

Carlos, Don, his alleged character, 557 

Carlton Club, principles of, 346 

Castlereagh, Lord, Coleridge’s opinion of, 
92 


Cathedral Churches of Britain, Winkle’s 
Illustrations of, 295 
Catholic Church in Scotland, Lawson’s, 
294 
Causes, natural, their influence on man- 
kind, 465 
Caunter, Rev. H., his London Clergyman, 
34; his Romance of History, 287 
Cayes, description of, 496 
Celestial Empire, vastness of, 203 
Cephalalgia remarks on, 546 
Cerceau, Father, his Life and Times of 
Rienzi, 308 
Chamber of Deputies, French, described, 
241 
Chambers, his History of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, 291 
Chamier, Captain, his Ben Brace, 431 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speech of, 130 
Chapel, description of a prison, 354 
Chapman’s Greek Pastoral Poets, notice 
of, 596 
Chapters, defects in Sir J. Walsh’s, 342 
Character, Mirabeau's incongruous, 147 
Charcoal, use made of, by a suicide, 152 
Charles X., his opinion of Lafayette, 59; 
IV., loyalty to, 326; Lamb, Poetical 
Works of, 444 
Chase, benefits resulting from the, 411 
Chaucer, allowances to, from Edward IIL, 
254 
Cherville, his First Step to French, 292 
Chicanery, system of, instanced, 359 
Child, Mrs., her History of Woman, 225 
China, opportunities for trade with, 203 
Chinese insolence, effects of, 202 
Chisel, English, comparative merits of, 
322 
Chivalry, the abuses of, 232 
Cholera, case of, 2 
Christinos, power of, 473 
Christmes Féte, Kirby’s, 294 
Christianity, an editor’s desecration of, 91 
Chronicles, aucient, how to be regarded, 
66 
Church, alleged dangers of the English, 
346 ; Scottish, does it persecute ? 520 
Churchmen, heavy charges against, 522 
Cid, portraiture of a modern, 477 
Circassians, their pride of birth, 227 ; their 
domestic customs, 228 
Citizen King, Mrs. Trollope’s partiality 
for the, 237 ; London, habits of a regu- 
lar, 355 
Claims, modest, specimen of, 522 
Clap trap, unwarrantable, by an author, 34 
Clap-traps of the day, alleged, 348 
Classical learning, advantages of, 319 
Classification of paupers, system of, 381 
Claverhouse, portrait of a modern, 479 
Clay, anecdote of Mr., 303 











INDEX, 


Cleanliness, a great man’s attention to, 59 

Clement VI., notices of his pontificate, 309 

Clergyman, London, records of, 34 

Climate, influence of, on European na- 
tions, 467 

Cloquet, his Recollections of Lafayette, 56 

Coach, description of an English, 4 

Coat, influence of the texture of a, 359 

Cobbett, Coleridge’s opinidn of, 88 

Cobbler, success of a, as an angler, 168 

Cobbold, Rev. Ed., his poem, The Galley, 
586 

Cockney-land, tempting sights in, 157 

Coeur L’Abbé, popularity of, 244 

Coghlan, F., his German Interpreter, 585 

Coleridge, Letters, &c. of, 87 

Colling, Mary Maria, notices of, 425 

Columbus, portrait of, in St. Domingo, 497 

Comet, The, by John Seares, 143 

Commerce of United States of America, 
account of, 171 

Commercial literature, contribution to, 
171 

Comic Annual, Hood’s, notice of, 140 

Coming of age, stanzas on, 140 

Commissioners, parliamentary, exemplary 
conduct of, 77 

Commissioners’ report, poor law, 378 

Communication, instance of difficult, 366 

Communion plate, the gift of William IV., 
368 

Communions, Scottish religious, questions 
concerning, 516 

Conductor, a whimsical Irish, 305 

Confession, commencement of the Jews’, 
196 

Congenital vices of conformation, obser- 
vations on, 535 

Conscience, instance of a matter of, 37; 
Cowper’s upbraidings of, 568 

Conservatism, offensive instance of, 45 

Conservative party, chapter on, 344 

Conspirators, bold measures of, 312 

Conspiracy, bloodless, instance of, 313 

Contemporary History, Chapters of, 340 

Continental Cathedral Churches, Winkles’ 
Illustrations of, 295 

Conversational powers, Spanish, praise of, 
557 

Convict ships, some account of, 219° 

Convulsive diseases, remarks on, 546 

wey Esther, her History of Slavery, 

8 


Cook, price of a, 488 

Coronetted house, a worshipper of, 396 
Corporation Reform, Glover on, 248 
Corpses, carousing, their likenesses, 4 
Cotton trade, prospects of the, 462 
Count Julian, notices of, 68 

Courage, desperate, instances of, 196 
Couriers, peculiar ensignia of, 315 


601 


Cowper, Southey’s, review of, 565 

Create! a Letter to the King on behalf of 
the Lords, notice of, 296 

Creature, description of an extraordinary, 
35 

Criminals, depravity of English, 333; in 
Spain, domestic account of, 563 

Cringing, folly of, exemplified, 209 

Cruikshanks, George, effect of his pencil, 
351 a 

Crusade, first, account of the, 198 

Crusaders, Rabbi Joseph’s sketch of the, 
194 

Cuisine, England without a national, 247 

Custom-house officers at New York, praise 
of, 299 

D. 

Dahlia, different varieties of, described, 144 

Dartmoor, description of, 418 

Davy, Sir H., was he an angler? 161 

Death-bed long story, instance of, 43 

Declaration of Independence, American, 
picture of subscribers of, 110 

Dedicatory letter, quotation from, 365 

Degeneracy of labouring classes, causes of, 
456 

Degree, University, account of a, 414 

Deserted children, condition of Irish, 78 

Despotisms, anarchy the worst of, 61 

Devon, Frederick, his translation of Bran- 
tingham’s Issue Roll, 252 

Devonshire, part of, Mrs. Bray’s description 
of, 417 

Dialect, instance of tiresome, 432 

Dibdin, Rev. T. F., his Reminiscences, 505 

Dick, his Moral Improvement of Mankind, 
15 

Diet in workhouses, nature of, 382 

Dinner party, hints concerning, 393 

Disciplinarians, conduct of the Spanish, 
232 

Discipline in workhouses, nature of, 382 

Disease, Dubois’ definition of, 531 

Diseases, Dubois’ classification of, 529 

Dissenters, Thomson on Claims of, 513 

Distillation of grain, account of American, 
174 

Divine character, blasphemous assumption 
of, 118 

Doctor, harsh, manner of a, 3 

Doctors, difference of, example of, 47 

Doctrine of Changes, review of, 44 

Dogs, sagacity of Newfoundland, 377 

Domestic manufacturers, condition of, 452 

Domingo, St., present state of, 494 

Don Roderick, notices of his reign, 67; 
conjectures concerning his end, 71 

Drake, Sir Francis, notices of, 423 

Dramas by Joanna Baillie, review of, 260 

Dramatic literature, observations on, 397 

Dread, instance of an absurd, 125 
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Dreams, idle, instances of an author’s, 51 

Dress, hints concerning, 395 

Druid antiquities, instances of, 419 

Drummers, Haitian compliments paid to, 
500 

Dubois’ General Pathology, review of, 526 

Dudley Toole, affecting case of, 82 

Duel, description of a, 42 

Duelling, opinions respecting, 364 

Duke of York, notice of his monument, 
335 


E. 


Eagles, Th., his Mountain Melodies, 445 

Kast winds of the tropics, influence of, 
468 

Ecclesiastical establishments, questions 
concerning, 515 

Edtior of a review, alleged vanity of, 507 

Editors, French and English, differently 
estimated, 240 

Education, new system of, its results, 16; 
what it requires, 17 

Edward III., his allowance to the royal 
lion, 254 

Eels, some account of, 170 

Egotism, character of Coleridge’s, 88 

Egotist, invectives of a worthless, 329 

Elegiac lament, specimen of, 199 

Elementary books of education, defects 
in, 22 

Elements of Greek Grammar, Valpy’s, 135 

Elizabeth and Robin, concluding remarks 
to, 101; queen, story of, 424 

Elliott’s Poems, notice of, 288 

Eloquence, description of French, 241 

Embarrassment, young man’s, instance of, 
39 

Embarrassments of Coleridge, his own ac- 
count of them, 96 

Emblems, success{ul employment of, 311 

Emigrants to Australia, advice to, 223 

Endowments of Scottish church, question 
as to additional, 521 

England, the American in, 330 

English women, character of, 233 

Enigmas, successful employment of, 310 

Enjoy ments, social, remarks on, 453 

Enslaved, different ways of becoming, 483 

Epic poem, Coleridge’s suggestion of a 
subject for, 96 

Episcopalian persecution in Scotland, who 
the sufferers, 520 

Episede, woful, account of a, 152 

Equality, Lafayette’s notions of, 60 

Eras, difference between Jewish and Chris- 
tian, 195 

Erie canal, magnitude of the, 177 

Erysipelas, Lamb’s death occasioned by, 
276 

Esmenard, his memoirs of Godoy, 325 


~ 602 INDEX. 


Essays on & Few Subjects of General In- 
terest, review of, 410 

Established charch of Scotland, misrepre- 
sentations concerning, 514 

Estimates, crude, of foreign nations, 239 

Etiquette, Hints on, review of, 390 

Eupeedia, or Letters to a Mother, by a 
Physician, notice of, 593 

Evans, Colonel, and his ragamuflins, notice 
of, 481 

Evening at the Rye-house, account of an, 
166 

Evenings Abroad, notice of, 441 

Every-day Life, Sketches of, 350 

Ewald, H. Aug., his Hebrew grammar, 443 

Exaggeration, instances of, 41 

lixcitement, popular, advantages taken 
of, 626 

Exclusiveness in America, prevalence of, 
13 

Experimental philosophy, merits of, 324 

Exuberant youth, excuses for, 153 

Eyes, objects baneful to the, 370 


) F. 

Fac-similes of Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, notice of, 293 

— labourers, state of their health, 

B) 

Fair sex in London, description of. 338 

Fanaticism and blasphemy, instance of, 110 

Fashionable society in America, Power’s 
favourable description of, 300 

Fasting, effects of excessive, 112 

Fate, sins laid to the charge of, 154 

ma in natural science, their delights, 
125 

Features, Irish, described, 79 

February, novels of the month of, 181 

Febrile symptoms, observations on, 538; 
diseases, 542 

Fees, ecclesiastical, instances of moderate, 
525 

Female character, alleged mystery of the, 
225; sovereign, antipathy of Spaniards 
to, 474 

Ferdinand VII., anecdotes of, 558; his 
duplicity, 559 

Feudal vations, slavery among, 491 

“" observations on nature of primitive, 

0 

Fiat, one man’s, its authority, 204 

Finden, his illustrations of Byron, 289 

Fishermen, French, harsh treatment of, 
332 

Fisher, P., his Angler’s Souvenir, 157 

Fishes, Aristotle on, 126 

Flax, how used for paupers, 388 

Fleet Street, description of, 339 

Flemish history, tragedy belonging to, 399 

Florinda, Don Roderick’s passion for, 69 
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Fly-fishing, to whom not delightful, 162 

Folgers, the family of, account of their 
fanaticism, 115 

Folly, instance of, 46 

Food, influence of, on human beings, 469 

Fool, price of a, 485 

Foot-ball, game of, recommended for Sun- 
days, 412 

Forlorn hope, description of, 190 

Fox-hunting, essay on, 410 

France, review of Bulwer’s, 236 

French taste, instance of, 65 

Friday evening, Jewish observance on, 227 

Friendship, how tried, 10 

Fun, ill-timed, instance of, 92 


G. 

Garden of Langauges, notice of the, 292 

Gaskell, P., his Artisans and Machinery, 
449 

General, negro, anecdote of, 502 

Genius, lot of, 286 

Gentle art, passion for the, 157 

Gentle-hearted, the, Lamb so called, 275 

Gentility, the component parts of, 391 

Geologists, prophecy regarding, 52 

German nations, condition of slaves in, 
490 

Gilbert Gurney, review of, 184 

Gin-palace, magnificence of a, 334 

Glory, Britain’s, talked about, 46 

Glover, Wm., his treatise on corporation 
reform, 248 

Glumpiness, an old man’s, 37 

Godoy, Don Manuel de, Memoirs of, 325 

Goethe and his contemporaries, notice of, 
136 

Gold, large treasure of, how to be reached, 
73 

Good establishment, laws of the, 313; for 
evil, Lafayette’s return of, 64 

Goody Peel, Coleridge’s opinion of, 100 

Gordon, Duke of, notices of, 12 

Gospel, conversion of the, process of, 563 

Goths, notice of a custom among the, 68 

Governor Ready, narrative of the wreck of 
the ship, 212 

Grahame, his history of the United States, 
102 

Grammar, errors in teaching, 24 

Grandees of Rome, their terror, 316 

Grandison Cromwell, who so called, 62 

Gratitude, intensity of Cowper’s, 575 

Greasy citizens, Mrs. Trollope’s, 244 

Great Britain, address to people of, re- 
specting China, 202 

Greece, state of slavery in, 434 

Greeks, the literary excellencies of the, 
322 

“— Lord, remarks on his administration, 

0 


Greyhounds, their value how tried, 15 

Grievances of Scottish dissenters, enumera- 
tion of, 524 

Group, Indian, sketch of an, 306 

Grove, posterity of a Druid, 420 

Guardians, duties of New Poor Law, 381 


H. 

Habit, power of, illustration of, 353 

Hagarty, account of his case, 86 a: 

Hahnemann, inconsistencies of, 526 ; -pro- 
positions in his system, 527 

Haiti, Hanna’s Visit to, review of, 494 

Haitian courage, instance of, 504 

Hamilton, Lady, notices of, 433 

Hand-loom weavers, condition of, 457 

Hanna, S. W., his Visit to Haiti, 494 

Haralst, the Devonian spirit of the, 421 

Harangue, powerful, instance of, 312 

Harvest of novels, a winter distinguished 
by its, 181 

Hayley’s life of Cowper, remarks on, 566 

Hazlitt, his essays on abstract ideas, &c. 
295 

Head, Sir F. H., his report, 384 

Heathen lands, results of infant schools in, 
28 

Hebrews, horrible persecution of the, 196 

Hebrew language of the Old Testament, 
Ewald’s grammar of, 443; nation, cha- 
racteristics of, 466 

Hectic fever, observations on, 542 

Helots, treatment of the, in Sparta, 486 

Hemans, Mrs., biography of, 282 

Henningsen, C. F., his campaign with 
Zumalacarregui, 471 

Henriquez, a Tragedy, review of, 262 

Herbert’s inspirations, their effect on Cow- 
per, 569 

Hercules, a description of the cave of, 72 

Hero, death of, description of, 438 

Hiley’s Elements of Latin Grammar, notice 
of, 595 

Himalayan mountains, natural history of, 
135 

History, natural, peculiar advantages of 
study of, 125 

Home, love of, instanced, 38 

Homer, where alone read, 323 

Homeopathy, observations on, 290 

Hood’s Comic Annual, notice of, 140 

Horne Took, notices of, 430 

Horse-back, a beggar on, 388 

Hospitality, warm,description of American, 
301 

Hotel Dieu, scenes in, 2 

Household words, Cowper’s works are, 584 

House of Peers, alleged dangers of, 346 

Humanity, use of the word, 319 

Human policy, a practical problem in, 48; 
race, Lafayette’s classification of, 60 
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604 INDEX. 


Hurd, Dr., notices of, 506 

Husbands, hints to, 393 

Hydrophobia, alleged cause of, 548 
Hypochondriasis, Cowper’s disease, 574 
Hysteria, Dubois on, 547 


I, 


Idiocy, congenital, remarks on, 549 

Idiopathic fevers, observations on, 540 

Idolatry, species of, instanced, 40 

Illegitimate children, condition of Irish, 
80; review of memoirs of, 357 

Impiety, instances of, in addresses to lady- 
loves, 331 

Impositions, growth of certain Chinese, 
208 

Impostor, progress of an, 115 

Imposture, a prepared victim of, 115 

Impotent through age, condition of the 
Lrish, 82 

Impressions of America, T. Power’s, 297 

Impulses, Cowper’s early religious, 569 

Imputations, instance of ludicrous, 327 

Inconsistency, example of, 46 

Indignities to slaves in Sparta, account of, 
486 

Indiscretion of an editor, instance of, 100 

Industrielle Society in Spain, character of, 
472 

Industry, automatic, effects of, 462 

Infancy, education fit for, 26; progress of 
education during, 27 

Infanticide in Ireland, rarity of, 80 

Infant schools, notices regarding, 27 

Inflammation, observations on, 537 

Innovation, dangers of, 345 

Inoculation, introduction into New Eng- 
land of, account of, 106 

Inns, account of strict economy of, 105 

Ins and outs, American, their conduct, 304 

Insanity, Cowper’s, not to be attributed to 
his religious creed, 573 

Instruction, religious, prevalent errors in, 
20; initiatory, prevalent errors in, 2] 

Insurrection, Navarrese, causes of, 556 

Intelligence, state of, among manufactur- 
ers, 454 

Intemperance, evils of, 175 

Internal commerce of America, account 
of, 178 

Interview, vehement, instance of, 15I 

Intolerant, is the Scottish church 2? 520 

Intrigues, curious, of convicts, 222 

Introductions, hints about, 392 

Ireland, remedies proposed for, 77; cha- 
racter of women in, 233; necessity for 
— in the municipal corporations of, 

Trish Poor Inquiry Commission, review of, 


75 


Irving, his Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain, 65; Rev. E., biography of, 279 
Isle of Palms, Wilson’s opinion of the, 10 

Israelitish women, amusements of, 226 

Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 
review of, 252 

Ivanhoe, Scott’s, a wretched abortion, 91 


J. 

Jacmel, town of, notices of, 499 

Jamaica, by a retired officer, 137 

Japhet in Search of a Father, review of, 
184 

Jealousy of Mirabeau, extreme, 150; cu- 
rious instance of, 302 

Jeffrey, F., sketch of, 11 

Jerusalem destroyed by Titus, a subject 
for an epic, 96 

Jewesses in Poland, description of, 227 

Jewish nation, state of slavery among, 482 

Jews, superior knowledge in Middle Ages 
of the, 193 

Johnson, Sam., Graphic Illustrations of the 
Life and Times of, 590 

Jubilee, Jewish, its effect upon slaves, 483 

Justice, influence of stern and equal, 314 


K. 
Keene, Geo., his Chronology of the Old 
Testament, 448 
Kennel, description of a, 14 
Kenyon, Lord, curious blunder of, 92 
Kent, east, poor law operations in, 384 
Key to a system of education, where offer- 
ed, 126 
Kilboy, widow, heroic exertions of, 80 
Kingstonian Poems, notice of the, 592 
Kirk. session, powers of the, 524 
Kissing @ woman in the street, how pu- 
nished, 105 
Knowledge-schools, what so called, 319 


L. 
Labourers’ widows, hard fate of Irish, 80 
Labour, division of, remarks on the, 451 
Labouring classes, remarks on morality 
of, 456 
Laborious people, Lafayette’s esteem for, 
Ladies, their attendance in senate-house 
considered, 304 
Lady, derivation of the word, 233 
Lafayette, Recollections of Private Life of, 
56; anecdotes of, 59 
Lagrange, Lafayette’s moments at, 63 
Lakes, directions as to fish caught in, 169 
Lamb, Charles, biography of, 274 
Lamp, simple, use of a, 369 
Land and Sea Tales, notice of, 138 
Language, value of being versed in the 
Chinese, 208 











INDEX. 


Landon, Miss, her eulogy of Mrs. Hemans 
283 

Last of the Tribunes, the, at the zenith of 
his greatness, 188 

Lawyers, flogging the best punishment for, 
221 

Lays of the Heart, notice of, 588 

Lea, notice of the, for anglers, 164 

Lee, E., his Animal Magnetism and Homeo- 
pathy, 588 

Legends of Conquest of Spain, Irving’s, 
65 

Lesions, anatomical, observations on, 534 

Lessons for fly-fishers, 166 

Lewis the younger, comprehensive notice 
of, 198 

Liberty, Lafayette’s instinct of, 61 

Life and Times of Rienzi, review of, 307 

Linnean botany, arduous study of, 321 

Literature, French schools of, account of, 
245 

Litterateurs, an editor’s abuse of, 93 

Little great, who they are, 39] 

Loans to Edward III., 257 

Local inflammations, observations on, 541 

Lockhart, J. G., notices of, 9 

Lodgings, indifferent, account of, 369 

London, account of the first hour in, 5 

Loneliness, sense of, where felt, 124 

Lov, Governor, misrepresentations of, 211 

Louvre, company at the exhibition in the, 
243 

Love, passionate, description of, 188 

Lunatics, the, a literary club, 506 


M. 

Macartney, Lord, notices of his embassy 
to China, 206 

M‘Culloch, Mr., his doctrine combatted, 
460 

Macgregor, J., his Note Book, notice of, 
138 

Machinery, services of, to the community, 
450 

Mackenzie’s work on Haiti, remarks on, 
501 

Madame Lafayette, notices of, 60; de 
Monnier, her residence at Gien, 150 

Madeira, tour to, advised, 38 

Madrid, prisons in, account of the, 562 

Magazine of Health, notice of, 590 

Mail-coaches, annual procession of, 5 

Man, constitution of, considered, 463 

Mania, observations on, 549 

Mankind, Dick’s moral improvement of, 
15 

Manners, French, character of, 153 

Manufacturing population, Gaskell on the 
condition of, 449 

Manuscripts, Oriental historical, 439 

Mapledurham, account of a pauper at, 387 


605 


Marco Visconti, notice of, 129 

Markham, Mrs., her Historical Conversa- 
tions, notice of, 447 

Marquis de la Lafayette, anecdote of, 109 

Marriage, hints about, 392 

Massachusetts, a fundamental law of, 104 

Materialism, belief in, example of, 54 

Materials for Thinking. 291 

Mathews, Ch., biography of, 276 

Matthias and his impostures, account of, 
110 

Maude, Th., his School Boy, notice of, 593 

Mayence, slaughter of the Jews at, 196 

Mayo, condition of orphans in, 78 

Mechanism, its inroads upon human labour, 
458 

Medical sectaries, conduct of, 527 

Medicine, effect of improvement in the art 
of, 461 

Melancholic temperament, origin of, 469 

Melancholy picture, description of, 307 

Meller, his Smoker’s and Snufftaker’s 
Companion, 133 

Melville Island, settlement at, 216 

Memoirs of Mirabeau, review of, 145 

Memory, injudicious treatment of the, 23 

Mendacity, Chinese, instances of, 210 

Mental diseases, observations on, 548 

Meryon, Ed., on Constitution of Man, 463 

Metropolis, English, notices of, 339 

Michael Horan, account of his case, 83 

Middle and working classes, history of, 136 

Miles of canal in United States, amount of, 
180 

Military display, description of Haitian, 
500 

Milennium, when to be expected, 15 

Mill-factories, state of health in, 460 

Mind, study of language is study of, 323 

Minnows, recommendation of, to anglers, 
169 

Ministry in Scotland, candidates for the, 
who they are, 522 

Mirabeau, Memoirs of, review of, 145 

Monastic institutions, admiration of, 422 

Money, view of value of, at different pe- 
riods of English history, 253 

Monkish hiscorians, their works whence 
constructed, 66 

Mounier, the wife of the Marquis of, her 
punishment, 146 

Monomania, remarks on, varieties of, 550 

Moonshine lady, description of, 183 

Moore the poet, sketch of, 6 

-~ energy of Cowper, how affected, 

67 

Morals, Mirabeau’s looseness of, 155; con- 
servative, specimen of, 344 

Morbific agents, mode of action of, 533 

Morrison, Dr., biography of, 281 

Mosaic history, how affected, 464 
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Moses Rothschild, honesty of, 140 
Mott, Charles, his report, 385 


‘Movement party, character of, 347 


Muleteers, Spanish, sketches of, 555 

Mumbo Jumbo, his treatment of naughty 
women, 229 

Municipal Corporations, when first esta- 
blished, 249 

Murch, Jerom, his History of Presbyterian 
Churches, 289 

Murray, H., his Historical and Descriptive 
Account of China, 598 . 

Museum, British, sketch of a character in, 
356 

My Old House, review of, 44 


N. 

Nack, description of a, 421 

Napier, Lord, Chinese insult to Britain 
through, 207 

Napoleon, Lafayette discountenances, 47 

Nations, physiological character of, doc- 
trines hence taught, 466 

Natives of Melville Island, notices of the, 
217 

Natural history, on the study of, 122; 
scenery, its effect on Cowper, 570 

Navarre, sketches of, 474 

Navarrese, sketch of the, 476 

Necromantic tower, an account of, 72 

Negro merchants, account of, 497 

Nelson’s Agamemnons, the Last of, 431 

Nerves, strong, proofs of, 306 

Nervous system, phenomena of the, 545 

Neuralgia, phenomena of, 544 

Neuritis, phenomena of, 544 

Neuroses, investigation concerning the, 545 

Newfoundland Missionary’s Journal, review 
of, 364 

Newgate, sketch of a visit to, 353 

New school of novéls, call for, 182 

New Testament, Westall and Martin’s Il- 
lustrations of the, 585 

Newton’s Principia, reference to, 345 

New York, voyage from England to, 298 

Niagara, description of, 305 

Nicholas Rienzi, death of, 318 

Nicotiana, notice of, 133 

N'ghtingale, unknown in Devonshire, 422 

Nobility, banishment of a whole, 313 

Noble deeds of woman, notice of, 295 

— in Blackwood’s Magazine, notices 
of, 8 

Norman conquest, state of slavery in Eng- 
land before, 492 

North America, pomp of funeral in, 109 

North, Christopher, his opinion about an- 
glers, 161 

North Countree, something said in honour 
of, 163 


Northmeor, poor rates in parish of, 387 


O. 

Obituary, annual, review of, 273 

O’Connell, Moore’s opinion of, 6; nuts to 
crack for, 99 

O’Doyle, General, death of, 479 

Ohio canal, account of, 179 

Old Man Eloquent, notice of the, 164; 
age, Irving’s premature, 280; Nanny, 
stories about, 425 

Operatives, suffering, the victims of un- 
avoidable evils, 458 

Opinions, uncharitable, instances of, 92 

Opposition, political, violent language of 
a, 304 

Optical diagonal machine, use of, 22 

Oratory, character of Mirabeau’s, 145 

Order of things, future, conjectures regard- 
ing. 52 

Organic lesions, observations on, 536 

Organization, changes of, the effects of 
disease, 535 

Organs, common to all animals, 120 

Origin of man, question as to the. 49; 
of Sailors, or, a Sailor’s the Man, 294 

Oriental Translation Committee, services 
of the, 201 

Orphan children, condition of Irish, 78 

Overthrow of Roman Empire, &c. history 
of, 291 

Owen, Captain, account of his voyage to 
Haiti, 495 

Oxford, University of, requires reforms, 
413 


P. 


Painter, resources of the, 350 

Pancras, St., parish of, notices of, 386 

Panegyric, specimen of, 343 

Paris and the Parisians, F. Trollope’s, 242 

Parisians, religion becoming fashionable 
with, 244 

Parish, The, sketch of, 351 

Park, Regent, splendour of, 336 

Parker, his Progressive Exercises in Eng- 
lish Gram mar, 594 

Parricide, The, review of, 182 

Parsimony, paltry, instance of, 302 

Parsons, galloping, notices respecting, 411 

Passman’s list of books, scheme of a, 414 

Pathology, General. review of Dubois’, 
9-6; province of, 530 

Paths, different kinds of, 367 

Patriarchal ages, freedom of Jewish women 
during the, 227 

Patricians and Plebeians, review of, 184 

Patriotic deeds, summing up of, 329 


Patronage in church of Scotland, effect of, 
516 





INDEX. 


Paul’s, St.. Covent Garden, parish of, no- 
tices of, 356 

Paupers, admission of, to workhouses, 380 

Peace, general, effects of the late, 172 

Peel, Sir R., remarks on his administration, 
341 

Pencillings by the Way, Willis’s, 1 

Penmanship, errors in teaching, 24 

People, Irish, anomalous condition of, 76 

Percival, Mr., his assassination foretold, 132 

Perfectibility, human, question as to, 50 

Persecution, effects of religious, 195 

Pet-animals, the delight of children in, 
124 

Peter the apostle, Coleridge’s distaste to- 
wards, 89 

Petrarch, letter of, 315 

Pew, condemned, description of the, 354 

Philanthropy of Dr. Morrison exemplified, 
281 

Physical improvement, 
quences of, 51 

Physician, absurd doctrines of a German, 
528 

Pictorial Bible, notice of the, 589 

Picture, heart-rending, where found, 76 

Pierson the fanatic, account of, 111 

Pious fraud, account of a, 374 

Piscator, every, not an angler, 158 

Pitkin, Timothy, his Commerce of the 
United States, 171 

Pixies, who they are, 420 

Play hours, knowledge acquired during, 
25; things, account of interesting, 375 

Pieasure, ambiguity of the word, 416 

Plymouth, scarcity of water in, notice of, 
423 

Political Almanac for 1836, notice of, 130; 
Romance, notice of a, 187 

Poor man in London, fate of, 352 

Port au Prince, Methodists at, 503 

Portfolio, a collection of State Papers, 
notice of, 595 

Portrait of Lafayette, Cloquet’s, 58; spe- 
cimen of stern, 473 

Portraiture of Mirabeau, his uncle’s, 148 

Portsmouth, dock-yard at, 331 

Poterrat, M. de, notice of, 151 

Power, Tyroue, his Impressions of America, 
297 

Prattler, fairy, address to the, 101 

Predicament, account of an awful, 215 

Prices of slaves in Rome, account of, 485 

Prime minister, instance of a weak, 327 

Prince of the Peace, Godoy, Memoirs of, 
325 

Principles of Human Action, &c., Essays 
on, 295 

Private teaching, drudgery, 358 

Professions of friendship, tiresome, 94 
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Prospect of poverty, its effect on Cowper, 
570 

Prospects, gloomy, statement of, 450 

Prosperity, national, tests of, 175 

Protestants, Irish, claims of, 349 

Providence, supposed plan of, 48 

Provost of Bruges, review of The, 397 

Prussia, state of public instruction in, 135 

Puffing, arts of, described, 395 

Punishment, equality of, enforced, 189 

Punishments in workhouses, nature of, 
383 

Puritanism, progress of decline of, 107 


Quarterly Review, publisher of, attacked, 
512 

Queen of Spain, sketch of, 561 

Quinine and fever, oattle between, 64 

Quiz, serious, instance of, 394 


R. 

Rabelais, calumny concerning, 511 

Rabbi Joseph, the Sphardi, Chronicles of, 
192 

Races of people in London, distinctions 
among, 337 

Radicals, character of, 347 

Raffles Bay, causes for abandoning, 219 

Railroads, account of American, 175 

Ramsden, poor rates in parish of, 387 

Raphael, his Royal Book of Dreams, 131 

Reaction of organism, observations on, 532 

Reading and Writing, D. Walker’s, 440 

Recollections, &c., of Coleridge, review 
of, 87 

Recreations, London, sketch of, 355 

Red-blooded animals, notices of, 122 

Reflection, Law of, remarks on, 587 

Reform, necessity for late corporation, 250; 
happy results from, 251 

Reformed Parliament, character of first, 
843 

Regeneration of labouring classes, whence 
to arise, 457 

Regent Street, superior splendour of, 6 

Religion, supposed effect of, on Cowper, 
576 

Relic, account of an affecting, 375 

Reminiscences of a Literary Life, Dibdin’s, 
505 

Re-emblances, mutual, in some animals, 
120 

Resolution, Cowper’s want of, 571 

Reuben Samms, heroic conduct of, 374 

Revelation, credibility of, how affected, 
464 

Revolting novel, review of a, 182 

Reynolds, his Youthful Impostor, notice 
of, 594 
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Rhapsody, specimen of a feeble, 511 

Rheumatism, observations on, 552 

Rhine, Coghlan’s Guide to the, 535 

Rhymes from Italy, notice of, 591 

Rienzi, Mr. Bulwer’s, review of, 186 

Rival Demons, notice of the, 443 

Romance, history replaces, 149 

Roman grandeur, the restorer of, 311 

Romances, historical, how to be regarded, 
106 

Roman classics, errors in modes of teach- 
ing, 19 

Romantie guide, taste of a, 124 

Romans, state of slavery among the, 488 

Roscoe, Th., his Wanderings through North 
Wales, 290 

Rosicrusius, who he was, 509 

Rothschild family, notices of, 139 

Royal Book of Dreams, notice of, 131 

Rubens, prices given for his pictures by 
Charles 1., 255 

Russell, Rev. M., his Observations on 
Classical Learning, 319; Lord J., cha- 
racter of, 349 

Rye-house, notice of the, for anglers, 164 


S. 

Saarsfield, General, character of, 556 

Sabbath schools, notices regarding, 30 

Sacrament of the Supper, question regard- 
ing, 44 

Sacrifices, instances of magnanimous, 197 

Sailors, wrecked, upon a desolate island, 
213 

Salamanca, Royal College of Noble Irish 
at, 563 

Salaries of servants to Edward III., 257 

Samuel, Second Book of, use made of, 39 

Sap, use of the, in catching eels, 171 

Sardinian Edict, provisions of a, 17 

Savages, kind treatment of, recommended, 
219 

Saunders, his What is Phrenology? 595 

Saxons, slavery among the, 492 

Scanderbeg, some notices of, 200 

Scarf, Spanish order of the, notice of, 229 

Scene, puerile, description of, 509 

Sceptic, account of a reluctant, 89 

Scheme of education, national, recom- 
mended, 17 

Scholastic education, ultimate object of, 18 

Science, vindication of, 470 

Scientific inquiries, services to mankind 
of, 126 

Scotch hospitality, instance of, 11; Cole- 
ridge’s opinion of the, 98 

— dissenters, alleged superiority of, 

Scotland, education in, 19 

Scott’s novels, Coleridge’s opinions of, 90 


Scraps and Recollections, review of, 410 

Seal-skin traders, character of, 219 

Seamen to Edward III., wages to, 259 

Seares, John, The Comet by, notice of, 
14 

Season in London, hints to beginners in, 
358 

Secession church in Scotland, origin of, 
516 

Seminaries for instruction of teachers, 
recommendation of, 31 

Senate-house, American, attractions in, 
303 

Senator, execution of a, 316 

Sense, organs of, in fishes, 127 

Sensibility, features in Cowper’s, 578 

Settlements in Newfoundland, notices of, 
365 

Settlers in Australia, Sailors the best, 224 ; 
marked dissimilarity of, in Newfound- 
land, 377 

Services, extraordinary, Edward IIL, his 
allowances for, 260 

Servitude, condition of transported con- 
victs during their, 222 

Shabby-genteel people, sketch of, 356 

Ship Hétel at Dover, comforts of, 4 

Shorter Catechism, injudicious use of, 23 

Shipwreck, interesting narrative of, 213 

Sick poor, condition of the Irish, 83 

Sinclair, James, his History of the Dahlia, 
144 

Singing Quakers, account of the. 107 

Sister, Mirabeau’s letters to a, 149 

Slave-holding countries, women in, 234 

Slavery, history of, 482 

Slaves in Rome, varied conditions of, 490 

Sleepers among snow, hints to, 371 

Sloman, H., his Five Hundred Questions 
on Geography, 585 

Smokers, hints to, 394 

Smoking, defence of, 134 

Snow-bed, description of a, 370 

Snuff-taking, defence of, 134 

Social manners, peculiarities of, 104; sys- 
tem, effects of present, 470 

Sceur de Charité, notice of a, 2 

Sonnet, Mrs. Hemans’ Sabbath, 286 

Sophie, Mirabeau’s condemnation for the 
seduction of, 146 

Soul, future state of the, opinions regard- 
ing, 53 

South Carolina, lady of, her ideas of pro- 
priety, 235 

Southey, his Life and Works of Cowper, 
565 

South Sea fisheries, account of, 173 

Sovereignty of Rome, how obtained, 309 

Spain and France, distance between, 472 

Spain Revisited, review of, 553 
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Spanish courage, character of, 476 

Sparta, condition of slaves in, 484 

Spearing fish, account of, 376 

Species, human, classification of, 465 

Speech, boldness of, instance of, 310 

Spelling Book, Walker’s Improved, notice 
of, 440 

— A., his Study of English Poetry, 
44 

Spires, sufferings of the Jews at, 195 

— of knowledge, consequences of, 
45: 

Squaws, Indian, sketches of, 371 

Stables, Dartmoor, account of, 420 

Stage-coach, admiration of English, 331 

Stagyrite, great sagacity of the, 123 

Stanley, Jacob, his Dialogues on Popery, 
589 


Steam-boats, American, account of, 176 

Steamers, description of English, 332 

Steam-power, its influence on civilization, 
455; loom, power of, 458 

Stow, Mr., notice of his Moral Training, 29 

Story without an End, The, notice of, 288 

Stinging words by Coleridge, specimen of, 
99 

Stranger in London, exaggerations of, 333 

Streams, directions as to fish caught in, 
169 

Stuart, Walking, notices of, 428 

Students at Oxford, classification of, 413 

Studies, Mirabeau’s prodigious, 156 

Study of language, its advantages, 320; 
of pathology, effects of, on medicine, 
533 

Subscription waters, notice of, for anglers, 
165 , 

Suicide, instance of, 43; Cowper's at- 
tempts at, 572 

Sunday at Sea, account of a, 214 

Suppuration, act of, observations on, 542 

Sussex Place, fantastic structures in, 336 

Symptoms of disease, consideration of, 
533 

T. 

Talent, dramatic, not extinct, 398 

Talleyrand, Life of, notice of, 287 

Tamar, Mrs. Bray’s Borders of, 417 

Tanning of the face, how effected, 373 

Taric Ben Zeyad, conduct of, 71 

Task, remarks on Cowper’s, 583 

Taylor,:W. C., his‘Overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, 291; Wm., his translations 
from Tamil Manuscripts, 439 

Tavistock, climate of, described, 418 

Tavy, Mrs. Bray’s Borders of, 417 

Tea, substitute for, description of a, 369 

Teachers of youth, qualifications of, 31 

en, influence of, on mankind, 

68 
Temple, Cowper’s dejection at the, 569 


Temps’ newspaper box at the French Opera, 
described, 240 

Teniers’, St. Anthony, resemblances of, 
501 

Tenures, English, a remnant of slavery, 
493 

Thames, notices of the, for anglers, 163 

Thaw, silver, description of a, 368 

Theology, systematic,smattering of, where 
taught, 20 

Thermopyle, character of the conquerors 
at, 487 

Thomson, Rev.A., his Claims of Dissenters, 
513 

Thornton’s confidence in Cowper, grounds 
of, 573 

Thorough-bred style of comeliness, where 
found, 12 

Three Days, Lafayette’s share in the, 64 

Thrashing machine, remarks on the, 451 

Throckmorton’s, Cowper’s connection with 
the, 581 

Thurlow, Lord, his neglect of Cowper, 578 

Tiburon, Cape, surveying party at, 496 

Times, present, symptoms of, 33 

Tin Trumpet, or Heads and Tales for the 
Wise and Waggish, notice of, 442 

Tipplers, two, description of, 42 

Tissues, particular, diseases of, 543 

Titles of books, importance of, 34 

Tobacco, invocation to, 134 

To!edo, marvels of the city of, 72 

Topham, his exquisite illustrations, 159 

Topographer, The Family, Tymms’, 294 

Tories, defence of the, 342 

Tourist’s outfit, description of a, 366 

Toys, West’s description of Intellectual, 
296 

Trade with China, nature of past, 205 

Tradespeople, advice to, 396 

Traitor, fate of a, described, 74 

Translation of Homer, remarks on Cow- 
per’s, 581 

Transportation, remarks on, 223 

Transported convicts, their treatment at 
sea, 220 

Treasury of Edward III., notices of his, 
255; his munificence, 256 

Tribunes, Life and Times of the Last of, 
307 

Trollope, F., her Paris and Parisians, 242 

Troopers, description of Haitian, 499 

Trumbull, interesting picture by, 110 

True fishes, special character of, 126 

Tuition, effects of early, 502 

Tunkers, account of the, 108 

Two boobies, the fate of, 214 

Two Friends, the story of the, 41 

Tyrant, end of a vanquished, 318 

Tyrawley, deserted children in, their con- 
dition, 79 
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U. 
Unbelief, alleged effects of, 114 
Uncivilized people, universal characteristics 
of, 218 
United States, Grahame’s History of, 102 ; 
extent of, 172 
University education, essay on, 412 
Unwins, Cowper’s connection with the, 
977 
Usages of Society, hints on, 390 
Utilitarian school, champion of, 415 


V. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1836, notice of, 446 
Vagrancy, description of Irish, 85; the 
effects of, 86 
Vandyck, prices given to, by Charles I., 
255 
Venetians, their trade in slaves, 492 
Versatility of mind, instance of extraor- 
dinary, 277 
Versification, remarks on Cowper’s, 582 
Victim of seduction, conduct of a, 70 
Villages in Navarre, their situation, 475 
Villain, origin of the word, 491 
Vincennes, Mirabeau in donjon of, 147 
Vindication, instance of puerile, 326 
Vintner, great elevation of the son of a, 309 
Visitor to China, address to Britain by, 
202 
Vital reaction, do all diseases depend on P 
532 
Vitalist, Dubois declared to be a, 537 
Vitality of animal tissues, observations on 
derangement of, 531 
Viterbo, Governor of, his respect for Rienzi, 
317 
Voyage round the World, narrative of, 
212; effects of, upon transported con- 
victs, 221 
WwW 


Wales, Wanderings through North, 290 

Walker, Donald, his Exercises for Ladies, 
448 

Walsh, Sir John, review of his Chapters of 
Contemporary History, 340 

Walter Scott, Letter of, to Dibdin, 513 

Wand, silver, respect paid to, 315 

Ward, Caroline, her Marco Visconti, 129 

Warriors, state of slaves in a nation of, 485 

Washington, a companion for, 62 


Waste lands, consequences of improvement 
of, 459 

Water labourers, description of, 161; ef- 
fects of drinking bad, 373 

Watt, services of, to the community, 450 

Watts, Alaric, his Literary Souvenir, 128 

Waverley, author of, anecdote of, 513 

Wearing apparel, regulations as to, 105 

Week, first day of the, question concern- 
ing, 515 

West, F., his Intellectual Toys, 296 

Westminster Review, unfair conduct, 415 

Whale fisheries, American, account of, 173 

White of Selborne, his services to science, 
123; people, where a proscribed race, 
498 

Wickliffe, forest scene in days of, 128 

Widows with young children, condition of 
Irish, 80 

Wilderspin, Mr., notice of his labours, 29 

Williams, Mr., extraordinary dream of, 132 

Willis, his Pencillings by the Way, 1; 
advice to, 330 

Wilson, Professor, notices of, 7 ; T. B., his 
Voyage round the World, 212 

Wistman’s Wood, notices of, 419 

Witiza, notices of King, 67 

Wix, Archdeaton, review of his Journal, 
364 

Women, history of, in various ages, 225 

Wooer, description of a, 36 

Workhouse system, principles of the new, 
380 . 

World, narrow use of the word, 239 

Wrecker, sketch of a hardy, 375 


Ze 
ee of, notice of his monument, 
Yorkshire women, alleged characteristics 
of, 338 
Young Mester Mariner, Letters to, 137 ; 
France, readers of the light literature 
of, 238 
Youthful anglers, description of, 159 
Ysabeau, Dr., his attentions to Sophie, 150 


Z. 
Zeal, nature and tendency of religious, 580 
Zoology, difficulties in study of, 321 


Zumalacarregui, Henningsen’s Campaign 
with, 471 


J. HENDERSON, PRINTER, WHITEFRIARS. 
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